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In the extensive range of modern inquiry and experiment 
it may safely be asserted that there is no subject of more mo- 
mentous importance than this: What form or organization of 
government will give the greatest amount of individual lib- 
erty and independence consistent with the due maintenance of 
peace, order, and morality, and the necessary respect for the 
rights of others? In other words, how are mankind to be pre- 
served from the excesses of the French Revolution and of Com- 
munism on the one hand, and on the other from being forced 
to part with their property without volition of their own, for 
the mere purpose of nursing the luxury and the passions and 
of fighting the battles of their rulers, whether these be one or 
comparatively many? We do not speak of discussions upon 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, nor upon the divine right of 
kings, or of the richer and so-called wiser classes to govern 
the dumb multitude, but of such concrete social arrangements 
as shall secure the greatest possible amount of happiness and 
_ well-being for the greatest number of individuals, irrespective 

of their situation in life, which is consistent with the indisputa- 
ble imperfections of human nature. Without, therefore, going 
so far as to accept the saying that religion and government 
are the only two things worthy the attention of a wise-man, we 
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place with confidence the study of constitutional history, pro- 
vided it be conducted with a view to practical results, in the 
very first rank among sciences; but the proviso is a material 
one. The field of inquiry is so limited that inferences can 
hardly be established, just as in natural science, if experiments 
are limited to a few instances, it is impossible to separate what 
is essential from what is accidental. The only case in which 
anything which answers to the modern idea of a constitution 
has stood the test of any considerable period of time is that 
of Great Britain. 

The experience of antiquity is of very little practical value 
to the present age. The two discoveries of gunpowder and the 
art of printing have, apart from all else, changed too com- 
pletely the conditions of human life; and when we add such 
clements as steam, telegraphy, and the post-office, it is evident 
that a history needs to be very continuous which can bring 
much light from the past to cast it upon the future. The Cor- 
tes of Spain and the States-General of France did indeed cover 
the germs of individual liberty ; but in the one case Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and in the other Louis XI., stifled them, and estab- 
lished that personal rule of which the effects have been amply 
demonstrated in our own times. The governments of Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands approach more nearly the typical 
form, but both have too much the character of a close corpora- 
tion to be of practical value. -Even in England the boasted lib- 
erty of the past is far from what we call popular. Magna 
Charta was a Norman instrument. It secured the right of the 
barons, but not of the people, of England, and the practical slay- 
ery in which it left the Saxon race continued with little ame- 
lioration to a very recent date. 

The present century has, no doubt, been fertile in constitu- 
tional examples as far as number is concerned. To the deter- 
mination of their quality and value the essential element of time 
is wanting, except where a brief space has been sufficient to 
demonstrate their utter futility. The oldest as well as the 
most successful of these modern creations is, of course, the Con- 
stitution of the United States. To it the eyes of the world 
are directed, and it may be said with sufficient accuracy that 
all constitutional discussion turns upon its merits as compared 
with that of Great Britain. 
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In instituting a comparison upon this point, the most obvious 
danger is of confounding the accidental with the essential ; in 
other words, of judging by the actual social condition, instead 
of by the merits of the governmental machinery. Thus 
throughout the Northern States, at least, an accurate survey 
would indicate, without doubt, a far greater average prosperity, 
as well as a more general distribution of wealth, than in Great 
Britain. But this may. be, in the one case, simply the effect of 
a more limited population in proportion to the means of sub- 
sistence ; and, in the other, to the existence of certain laws and 
customs in Great Britain which have come down from past 
centuries, but have never gained footing in our new country. 
Doubtless these laws and customs may determine the advan- 
tages of either country as a place of residence, but they do not 
affect the question of the excellence of a system for dealing 
with the complex problems of modern civilization. Again, the 
percentage of the population who can read and write is much 
greater in the United States than in Great Britain. Yet this 
may prove only that the conditions of life in this country admit 
of more time being given to the education of children, or that 
religious differences in Great Britain have created an inherited 
obstruction which we have been fortunate enough to escape. 
The true basis of comparison seems to be, not that of actual cir- 
cumstances, but of the relative degree of efficiency with which 
the governments have dealt with complicated difficulties as 
they have arisen. From this point of view the change from a 
very bad state of things to one which, though much better, is 
still very imperfect, implies much greater merit and efficiency 
than the change from a highly desirable condition to one which 
is worse, even though thebetter may present nothing very bad. 
Lines may be drawn from two points, one of which is much 
higher than the other; yet if one line is constantly rising, 
while the other is falling, their positions will in the end be 
entirely reversed, notwithstanding that the first line may long 
retain its superiority. The direction is the element to be 
studied as an index to the future. 

Such an investigation is not tempting to one who courts the 
popular favor. I do not refer to the thoughtless crowd who cry 
out “ Our country, right or wrong!” and whom demagogues, 
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for their own purposes, stimulate to contempt and jealousy of 
foreign countries. There are many men of intelligence and 
thoughtfulness who, animated by respect for the founders of the 
Republic, by the splendor of material prosperity, by the gran- 
deur of equality of all men before the law, and by the undoubt- 
edly high average character of our people as compared with all 
others, refuse to see any political defects, and are impatient of 
any criticism ; regarding it as the work of a querulous, dissat- 
isfied, and unpatriotic spirit, which, instead of gratitude for ac- 
tual benefits enjoyed, expends itself in envy even of those who 
are less fortunate. But just as the study of disease is neces- 
sary to the knowledge of the human frame, and as the closest 
scrutiny is a condition of the successful working of any untried 
theory or invention, it is certainly better to err on the side of 
over-criticism than on that of negligent security, especially in 
view of the tremendous strain which our institutions are un- 
dergoing from recent unprecedented strides in wealth and pop- 
ulation. If, on the basis of comparison above stated, we con- 
sider the actual present condition of Great Britain relatively to 
that which existed at the close of the Napoleonic wars in 1815, 
we shall behold a spectacle unequalled in the history of the 
world. Other nations, starting from a sparse population and 
a state of primitive society, have through a vigorous organiza- 
tion reached high matérial prosperity with a large measure of 
individual liberty. Such are the instances of Athens and 
Rome under the Republic ; of Venice and some of the early 
Italian governments. Other nations, again, have through fierce 
internal commotions, as France, or by fighting a foreign op- 
pressor, as Switzerland and modern Italy, thrown off the power 
of aristocracy and the traditions of the feudal ages. Great Brit- 
ain alone, with one of the densest populations in Europe, with 
vested privileges and traditions as firmly rooted as in any 
European country, has, within little more than half a century, 
passed from a political condition in which the mass of the peo- 
ple had hardly any rights which were regarded to one in 
which the meanest subject is relatively as well protected as 
anywhere in the world ; and this without any serious political 
convulsion, but by a steady process of peaceful internal reform. 
We believe that the condition of the common people in Eng- 
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land at the commencement of this century was little better than 
that of the French when the Revolution broke out. The up- 
per classes, it is true, were protected against the despotic rule 
which prevailed in France, and had not degenerated so much 
as the French by being shut out from political life. But the 
boasted liberties of the Englishman were all for the rich. The 
multitude were as completely dumb cattle as the peasantry of 
France, and signs were not wanting that like causes were lead- 
ing to like results. The clearest minds saw that the alterna- 
tive lay between peaceful reform and a convulsion which, though 
it might differ in form from that of France, could hardly stop 
short of the overthrow of the ancient structure of society. 
The struggle for parliamentary reform was a grander battle 
for human freedom than either Marathon or Bunker Hill. An 
aristocracy which, if, through the custom of primogeniture, it 
was graded down to the middle classes, was yet, as regards the 
people, as exclusive and imperious as its Continental compeers, 
was compelled, through the simple pressure of public opinion, to 
surrender peaceably, on behalf of classes which were reckoned 
only by numbers, privileges which they held to be as com- 
pletely their own as their silver plate, and the abolition of 
which seemed to them equivalent to the subversion of the 
British Constitution. We believe that;,when looked at from 
the next century, this will be marked as the turning-point of 
English history. From it has followed, in regular and almost 
unbroken sequence, that series of magnificent reforms which 
fairly entitle the English _governmental machinery to the first 
place in ancient or modern times. There is no country where 
land-owners have been more firmly banded together in support 
of the protection which they thought essential to their agricul- 
ture ; yet the Corn Laws were peacefully repealed. Nowhere 
have the prejudices against Rome been more bitter or wide- 
spread ; yet every shadow of discrimination against Catholics 
has been removed. The differences between religious sects have 
been almost fatal to education ; yet slowly and surely the battle 
is fighting and the obstaeles are clearing away towards general 
and compulsory attendance at school. A still wider extension 
of the suffrage has lately been granted, together with the use 
of the ballot, and many and gloomy are the predictions of the 
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consequences of giving power to the mob. Yet they are 
slight compared with the forebodings which accompanied the 
reform of 1832, and there seems no reason why the latest 
should not prove as ill founded as the earlier. And all this 
has been done with a population crowding closely at all times 
upon the means of subsistence, and where political experi- 
ments involve the life or death of thousands. Under the burden 
of enormous debt, and with a revenue seldom exceeding ex- 
penditure by more than one or two per cent, the whole system 
of taxation has been remodelled, and so adjusted as to give the 
maximum of revenue with the minimum of pressure, and 
greatly increased fairness between the rich and the poor. 

We could readily exhaust our space upon this branch of the 
subject, but must turn to the experience.of the United States. 
The page is equally voluminous, but we must confess with deep 
reluctance by no means so satisfactory. We earnestly depre- 
cate the charge of undue admiration for English society or in- 
stitutions. We have, on the contrary, an almost passionate 
enthusiasm for this first great experiment of democracy and 
universal suffrage. But, on that very account, we would exam- 
ine with more jealous care and criticism the tendencies which 
are manifesting themselves ; whether the experiment has thus 
far proved a success; and whether the signs of weakness, if 
any, are owing to inherent or extraneous causes. The point 
to be first insisted upon is the extraordinarily favorable cir- 
_ cumstances under which the system was first launched. A 
new country, whose boundless resources for the support of man 
had served only to furnish a few scattered savages with the 
fruits of hunting and fishing, was handed over to a race one of 
the foremost in civilization. Most of the inhabitants were 
among the best specimens of that race ; and if some were of a 
worse class, the inducements to industry and sobriety were such 
as speedily to raise the average level of the people above that, 
perhaps, of any other in the world. The excellence of the 
Constitution is therefore by no means to be finally inferred from 
the happiness and prosperity of the people; as the writer who 
is the occasion of this essay remarks, ‘‘ The people of Massa- 
chusetts could live under any constitution.” With every re- 
spect, therefore, for the wisdom of our fathers, we submit that 
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the work has no claim to the sacredness of inspiration. It 
must be tried by the hard logic of results. The strain upon it 
is only just beginning, and it seems hardly necessary to point out 
the importance of critically examining the symptoms of the effect 
of that strain, which cannot fail to be constantly on the increase. 
We cannot too urgently repeat that the test is not to be found 
in the comparison of the state of our society with that of others. 
In the case of Great Britain we have compared her condition 
with that of fifty years ago. Even this test will not apply to 
the United States, because it might be replied that. a change 
for the worse may be owing to the increase of our nation and 
the influx of foreign population, to the corrupting effect of in- 
creased riches, or the dangers of increasing pauperism. What 
we have to do is to examine how our machinery and institutions 
have succeeded in dealing with the social and political questions 
which make up the life of a great nation ; what results have 
been accomplished in the past, and what are foreshadowed in 
the still graver complications of the future. Such questions 
have existed for centuries in their full magnitude with other 
nations. In our perhaps too fortunate country, the close of one 
century shows them just beginning to take form and shape. 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in his eulogy upon Mr. Sew- 
ard, has well remarked that Federal politics during the first 
quarter of a century turned almost wholly upon foreign rela- 
tions. Internal affairs flowed on so quietly that the influence 
of the general government was hardly noticed. One of the 
first events of national importance may well be likened to the 
opening of Pandora’s box, — the adoption of the maxim, “ To 
the victors belong the spoil,” and the employment of public ot- 
ficers, down to the lowest grade, as the basis of party success. 
To what portentous development this system has attained, and 
how threatening it is to the future of the country, need not here 
be specified. Some apparent steps have been taken towards 
civil-service reform, but it will hardly be asserted that they 
have accomplished much as yet ; while as to the future, we be- 
lieve that they are wholly delusive, being a mere surface treat- 
ment for an evil which, as we have elsewhere endeavored to 
explain, has much deeper roots. Next came the question of 
slavery, and among the remarkable features of that struggle, 
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none was more so than the utter absence of any general or 
statesmanlike method of treatment. The Missouri Compro- 
mise, the Fugitive Slave Law, the Kansas-Nebraska conflict, the 
rush and struggle for new territories into which slavery should 
or should not be carried, were mere tricks, or at least expe- 
dients for postponing the real issue. How little there is of 
guidance or control of public opinion by the government, and 
how early, in the absence of these, popular excitement takes 
the form of violence, is shown by this, that ina quarter of a 
century from the first agitation of the question it culminated 
in civil war. How little public opinion is expressed in the 
conduct of the national affairs is shown by the utter ignorance 
in which each section rested of the state of feeling if the other. 
The South had no conception of the unanimity and determina- 
tion with which the North would act. The North had so little 
idea that the South meant war, that it was found entirely un- 
prepared. After the war broke out, we admit that, considering 
the circumstances, the display of energy and efficiency was 
more than could have been expected. But it was owing to 
the fact that Congress, carried away by the popular tempest, 
surrendered all its functions except that of strengthening the 
executive. Constitutional limitations were swept away, and 
the “ war power” was held to cover anything which appeared 
expedient at the moment. Foreigners believed that, even if 
the Union was not dissolved, the military element would be 
found to have gained the ascendant, and from their point of 
view they were right. It was owing to the conservative and 
peaceful charac ter of the people, and above all to the abundance 
of employment for labor, that the army melted quickly away. 
into civil life. But precedents of evil import have been estab- 
lished. It requires but little observation to see how the con- 
sciousness of freedom from responsibility is becoming manifest. 

It is a matter of general remark, that, with the close of the 
war, the United States entered upon a newera. The mere 
change from a state of slavery to one of freedom over one half 
of the country called for the very highest organizing powers 
on the part of government.” But, apart from this, a host of 





* How threatening, in the total absence of these, the state of the South has be- 
come, we need not now discuss, 
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questions which had lain in abeyance during the slavery strug- 
gle came pressing to tie front. Our tariff is a collection of 
absurdities positively monstrous, and the administration is 
worse than the law. But what symptom is there of intelligent 
discussion or reform in Congress? Of the state of the civil 
service we have just spoken, and the diplomatic is about as 
bad. There is some attempt at reform by outside pressure on 
the President ; but Congress, which alone can effect anything 
real, looks on contemptuously, or offers all the opposition in its 
power, — and efficient in this direction it certainly is. 

The national-bank system is a most egregious imposition upon 
the public in favor of a limited number of individuals. Yet 
these nineteen hundred corporations stand serenely intrenched 
behind members of Congress. The state of the currency 
threatens disaster in the future ; and however much our finan- 
cial doctors disagree on other points, we believe they are at 
one upon this, that we are rather receding from, than ap- 
proaching, specie payments. The government seems in accord 
with the popular view, that finance has reference only to debt 
and revenue. -The most important as well as most difficult 
item of the currency receives scarcely any attention. 

We do not mention these things as indicating any intolera- 
ble condition of society as yet, but as the sign of the in- 
adequacy in the machinery for the work which is hereafter 
to come upon it. We do not blame the boy because he 
cannot accomplish the tasks of the man. It is the heed- 
lessness, the self-will, and the impatience of contest in the 
minor duties imposed upon him which warn us of the neces- 
sity of correction, if we would avoid the shipwreck of his future 
career. What we maintain is, that the course of our govern- 
ment is simply drifting; that no one can point to a single in- 
stance of conscious, intelligent, systematic, and continuous 
treatment of any political or social question. In view, there- 
fore, of the fact that the only thing our government can do 
successfully is to drift, and that whenever it comes to positive 
action it is but too apt to do harm, the doctrine has gained ac- 
ceptance that th: less government attempts to do the better, 
and tha‘ private citizens should be left to conduct their own 
affairs. But this view is not based upon due consideration 
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either of human: nature or the structure of society. We can- 
not even send a ship to sea without a gradation of authority 
upon the minutest point. No private enterprise comes to suc- 
cess without full authority somewhere to regulate its minutest 
parts. Men are so constituted, the pursuit of self-interest is 
so necessary and at the same time so unenlightened, that the 
condition of their living together in any considerable numbers 
without quarrelling is that there shall be some authority to de- 
cide and make rules between them. The true desideratum is 
that these rules shall be as general as possible, shall apply to 
the largest number of cases. It is exactly in this point that 
our government breaks down. Our legislation is too largely 
special. Not to get rid of legislation, which means anarchy, 
but to make it general, should be our aim. We will anticipate 
here by quoting a sentence from Mr. Bagehot which epitomizes 
what we have been saying : “ Before the Rebellion in America, 
owing to the vast distance of other states, and the favorable 
economical condition of the country, there were very few consid- 
erable objects of contention ; but if that government had been 
tried by the English legislation of the last thirty years, the 
discordant action of the two powers, whose constant co-opera- 
tion is essential to the best government, would have shown 
itself much more distinctly.” 

In the perusal of Mr. Bagehot’s book upon the English Con- 
stitution, we have been reminded of the conduct of the British 
government, or rather nation, in the case of the Geneva arbi- 
tration. From the moment the indirect claims were present- 
ed, they declared they would never submit to them; that if a 
judgment were given against them based upon these, they 
would repudiate it; and therefore that they could not with 
honor go into the discussion at all. Shying and starting like 
a frightened horse, they approached the tribunal to hear, with 
a sigh of relief, that the arbitrators declined to consider these 
claims at all. We approached Mr. Bagehot’s book with & firm 
determination not to find any advantage in the crown and the 
aristocracy. We opened it with hesitation, fearing lest he 
might make out too strong a case for us, and found, to our 
immense relief, that he makes them of very little practical im- 
portance. He divides the governmental organization into the 
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dignified and the efficient parts, and, while ascribing more or 
less of each element to all the branches, he assigns dignity 
chiefly to the crown, and efficiency chiefly tothe Commons. The 
effect of the dignity is so subtle and indirect that it may well 
be thought to be overestimated ; while as regards efficiency of 
the crown and the House of Lords, Mr. Bagehot himself re- 
duces it almost to the vanishing point. In examining his 
statements there are two elements to be kept in view: first, in 
what points, if any, the English Constitution is superior to ours ; 
and, second, which of these it may be possible to ingraft with 
advantage upon our own. Setting aside, therefore, the con- 
sideration of the crown and the aristocracy as of minor interest 
to us, we remark that the one institution upon which the Eng- 
lish system really revolves admits entirely of discussion from 
a common stand-point, and that is the cabinet. Mr. Bagehot 
defines the cabinet to be “ a combining committee,— a hyphen 
which joins, a buckle which fastens, the legislative part to the 
executive part of the state,” and states that “the efficient se- 
cret of the English Constitution may be described as the close 
union, the nearly complete fusion, of the executive and legisla- 
tive powers. No doubt by the traditional theory, as it exists 
in all the books, the goodness of our Constitution consists in 
the entire separation of the legislative and executive authori- 
ties, but in truth its merit consists in their singular approxi- 
mation. The connecting link is the cabinet.” 

Our next quotation will illustrate how entirely the compari- 
son between the two governments turns on this point; how 
close is their approximation, and yet how wide their divergence : 
“The fusion of the legislative and executive functions may, to 
those who have not much considered it, seem but a dry and 
small matter to be the latent essence and effectual secret of the 
English Constitution ; but we can only judge of its real im- 
portance by looking at a few of its principal effects, and con- 
trasting it shortly with its great competitor, which seems 
likely, unless care be taken, to outstrip it in the progress of the 
world. That competitor is the presidential system. The 
characteristic of it is that the President is elected from the 
people by one process, and the House of Representatives by 
another. The independence of the legis'ative and executive 
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powers is the specific quality of presidential government, just 
as their fusion and combination is the precise principle of 
cabinet government,” or, as he generally calls it, parliament- 
ary government. 

We have next to consider in what the advantage of this 
cabinet government consists: “The distinguishing quality is 
that in each stage of a public transaction there is a discus- 

sion; that the public assists at this discussion ; that it can, 
through Parliament, turn out an administration which is not 
doing as it likes, and can put in an administration which will 
do as it likes. But the characteristic of the presidential gov- 
ernment is, in a multitude of cases, that there is no such dis- 
cussion ; that when there is a discussion, the fate of government 
does not turn upon it, and, therefore, the people do not attend 
to it.” 

Now, while we admit this difference as to the existence and 
advantage of public discussion, we deny that it is owing to the 
fate of the government being involved ; because the people 
make the government more directly than in England, and have 
therefore more need of, and motive to, attend to public discus- 
sion. We ascribe the want of it to three causes: first, to the 
existence and functions of the standing committees ; second, to 
the fact that those who make the laws have nothing to do with 
the execution, and those who execute them have nothing to do 
with the making ; and, third, that there is nobody in our Con- 
gress who represents or can speak for the whole country. 

As all the members of our Congress have precisely equal 
rights in introducing business, in order to get any business 
done the whole mass must be referred to different standing 
committees, who have the power of deciding what shall be 
considered. These committees are composed of local repre- 
sentatives ; they sit practically in secret, they are under tre- 
mendous pressure from the lobby, and their plans must be 
made with reference to the wishes of other committees, and of 
members of the House, but not at all with a view to their effect 
when put in operation. Public discussion is therefore the last 
thing for which they are suited ; it is suppressed by common 
consent. 

As to the second point, we will again quote Mr. Bagehot : — 
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“ The essence of a civilized age is that administration requires the 
constant aid of legislation. One principal and necessary kind of legis- 
lation is taxation. The expense of civilized government is continually 
varying. Education, prison discipline, art, science, civil contingencies 
of a hundred kinds, naval and military estimates, require more money 
one year and less another. If the persons who do the work are not the 
same as those who make the laws, there will be a controversy between 
the two sets of persons. The tax imposers are sure to quarrel with the 
tax requirers. The executive becomes unfit for its name, since it cannot 
execute what it decides on; the legislature is demoralized by liberty, 
by taking decisions of which others (and not itself) will suffer the effects. 

“In America so much has this difficulty been felt that a semi-con- 
nection has grown up between the legislature and the executive. 
When the Secretary of the Treasury wants a tax, he consults upon it 
with the chairman of the Financial Committee of Congress. He cannot 
go down to Congress himself and propose what he wants ; he can only 
write a letter and send it. But he tries to get a chairman of the Finance 
Committee who likes his tax ; through that chairman he tries to per- 
suade the committee to recommend that tax; by that committee he 
tries to induce the house to adopt that tax. But such a chain of com- 
munications is liable to continual interruptions; it may suffice for a 
single tax on a fortunate occasion, but will scarcely pass a complicated 
budget in any time of financial difficulty. Two clever men never ex- 
actly agreed about a budget. The head of a finance committee in the 
legislature and a finance committee in the executive are sure to 
quarrel, and the result is sure to satisfy neither. And when the taxes 
do not yield as they were expected to yield, who is responsible? Very 
likely the Secretary of the Treasury could not persuade the chairman ; 
very likely the chairman could not persuade his committee ; very likely 
the committee could not persuade the assembly. Whom then can you 
punish, whom can you abolish, when your taxes run short? There is 
nobody save the legislature, a vast miscellaneous body, difficult to 
punish, and the very persons to inflict the punishment.” 


In England, the Ministry, who have to carry on the govern- 
ment, prepare, through the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
budget in detail, covering every item of receipt and expendi- 
ture. Any member of Parliament may criticise it as much as 
he pleases, but these two facts remain, that the budget is pre- 
pared by those who have to provide for the administration, 
instead of men who are governed by totally different motives, 
and public discussion is insured by the scope given to indi- 
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vidual opposition and attack. It may be said that our taxes 
never do come short, and therefore the objection is ill founded. 
But our real difficulties of finance are thus far in the tariff and 
the currency, and the above remarks explain perfectly the com- 
plete absence of any intelligent action upon these subjects. 

Upon the third point Mr. Bagehot does not especially dwell, 
but he furnishes abundant illustrations of it. One of the 
most common topics of remark here is that the curse of this 
country is special legislation. But in all the comments we 
have seen upon this evil, we do not remember one allusion to 
the fact that every member of our legislative bodies, every man 
who is entitled to speak or to propose definite legislation, repre- 
sents a local district, to which he owes his seat and the interest 
of which he is bound to look out for. The only persons elected 
by the whole state, that is, the executive officers, are limited 
to general recommendations embodied in a message or report. 
A member who has a private scheme to propose has therefore 
no effective opposition to fear on behalf of the whole state. 
He has to deal only with other members, who have local inter- 
ests like himself. It is therefore most natural that he should 
secure his own progress by favoring other similar schemes not 
specially obnoxious to his own district, however prejudicial to 
the state at large. The executive, on the other hand, being 
the mere instrument of the will of the legislature, and having 
no direct appeal to the people, stands powerless to advance the 
general, and nearly as much so to oppose private, interest. We 
have used here the word state, because it is equally applicable 
to the several legislatures and to Congress. 

One important consequence of the absence of any general 
and leading authority is that there can be no effective opposi- 
tion. Anything of importance which is passed must be un- 
der cover of a party majority. The opposition of the mi- 
nority is tolerated while it amounts to nothing, but the mo- 
ment it gets further the party gag is applied; and thus, pro- 
vided the executive can secure a party majority, it meets with 
very little limit or restraint. The presence of cabinet officers 
by restricting business within definite limits is able to make it 
public from beginning to end. It introduces also the element 
of individuality. As Mr. Bagehot has it: “ This critical oppo- 
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sition is the consequence of cabinet government. The great 
scene of debate, the great engine of popular instruction and 
controversy, is the legislative assembly. A speech there by an 
eminent statesman, a party movement by a great political com- 
bination, are the best means yet known for arousing, enliven- 
ing, and teaching a people. The cabinet system insures such 
debates, for it makes them the means by which statesmen ad- 
vertise themselves for future, and confirm themselves in present, 
governments. It brings forward men eager to speak and gives 
them occasions to speak. Everything which is worth saying, 
everything which ought to be said, most certainly will be said. 
The nation is forced to hear two sides, all the sides, perhaps, 
of that which most concerns it. And it likes to hear, it is 
eager to know.” All this is impossible under a system which 
does business by secret committees and party majorities, which 
excludes the executive officers from the legislature, and which 
Mr. Bagehot calls, we shall presently examine with what justice, 
the presidential system. 

We will offer two illustrations of these remarks, taking first 
the case of the Union Pacific Railroad and the Crédit Mobilier 
Company. Whether or not these were the gigantic frauds 
which the public have been led to believe, one thing is certain, 
that they were not secret. There was never a moment when 
all their operations could not have been laid bare to the public 
eye by any one who was interested in doing it. But the coun- 
try was eager for the building of the road, and a party majority 
in Congress rushed through all sorts of privileges as an induce- 
ment, without any voice of warning being raised. The road 
being completed at a much less cost than was anticipated, and 
the stock which capitalists sneered at having become immensely 
valuable, the majority has swung round the other way, and 
wants to take away forcibly what they were so eager to confer. 
We believe that many jobs are now silently working their way 
through Congress, which, in the presence of a Cabinet officer, 
would flee like evil spirits at the break of day. Our second il- 
lustration is the case of the Legal Tender Act. There may be 
a difference of opinion as to its necessity, but there can hardly 
be any as to the fact that it was fearfully abused. But Mr. 
Chase wielded a large majority, and, being safe from individual 
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criticism, pushed through act after act authorizing the issue 
of greenbacks, till Congress refused to go further, when he 
used the same machinery to accomplish the same thing in a 
much worse way, through the national banks. Mr. Bagehot 
says: — 


“Of course this error might have been committed, and perhaps 
would have been committed, under a parliamentary government. But 
if it had, its effects would erelong have been thoroughly searched into 
and effectually frustrated. The whole force of the greatest inquiring- 
machine and the greatest discussing-machine which the world has ever 
known would have been directed to this subject. In a year or two the 
American public would have had it forced upon them in « om, tll 
they must have comprehended it. But under the pres ’ 
government, and owing to the inferior power of ge: on, 
the information given to the American people has i in 
the extreme. And in consequence, after nearly ten yea paiuful 
experience, they do not now understand how much they have suffered 
from their inconvertible currency.” 


We willingly dismiss this part of the subject, however incom- 
plete our space has left the treatment of it, because we have yet 
to meet the first reflecting man who does not admit the superi- 
ority of the parliamentary over the presidential system, using 
the words in Mr. Bagehot’s sense. But we are conscious of ap- 
proaching a very different task when we gird up our loins to the 
question whether the distinction so taken is incorrect, whether 
the defect of the presidential system is not merely accidental 
and capable ofremedy. As to the constitutional difficulty of in- 
troducing the change, we believe there is none at all, and that 
Congress, if it were so minded, could do it in the first week of 
the next session. But they are not and never will be so 
minded, unless it is forced upon them by public opinion, to 
arouse which is, after all, the main obstacle. We propose, how- 
ever, at present to examine what would be the effect and work- 
ing of the change when once introduced. 

Mr. Bagehot expresses in a sort of syllogism his conviction 
that our case is hopeless, and that we are little better than the 
lost : — 

“The American legislators of the last century have been 
much blamed for not permitting the ministers of the President 
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to be members of the assembly ; but, with reference to the 
specific end which they had in view, they saw clearly and de- 
cided wisely. They wished to keep ‘the legislative branch 
absolutely distinct from the executive branch’; they believed 
such a separation to exist in the English, which the wisest of 
them thought the best constitution. And to the effectual 
maintenance of such a separation, the exclusion of the Presi- 
dent’s ministers from the legislature is essential. Tried by 
their own aims, the founders of the United States were wise in 
excluding the ministers from Congress.” The conclusion from 
these premises seems to us a complete non sequitur. “ But 
though this exclusion is essential to the presidential system 
of government,” etc., Mr. Bagehot’s assumption may be as ill 
founded as he esteems that of our ancestors with regard to 
the English Constitution, and we take issue as to fact as 
well as logic. The founders of the United States did not 
exclude the ministers from Congress. The Constitution is 
absolutely silent upon the subject. We attribute such exclu- 
sion to the circumstance which he assumes it was devised to 
provide against. ‘A legislative chamber is greedy and cove- 
tous; it acquires as much, it concedes as little, as possible. 
The passions of its members are its rulers, the law-making 
faculty, the most comprehensive of the imperial faculties, is 
its instrument; it will take the administration if it can take 
it.’ We cannot imagine a more compact description of the 
force which not only originated, but to this hour maintains, 
the exclusion of the executive ministers from Congress; and 
the effect of which is that one branch, as completely as Pha- 
raoh’s lean kine, has swallowed up the other two. 

Mr. Bagehot insists upon two elements as essential to cabi- 
net or parliamentary government as distinguished from presi- 
dential. ‘“ By the word cabinet we mean a committee of the 
legislative body selected to be the executive body. The legis- 
lature has many committees, but this is the greatest. It 
chooses for this, its main committee, the men in whom it has 
the most confidence.” And it follows, of course, that if the 
legislature can make, it can also unmake. It can turn out the 
ministry whenever it pleases. Again: “‘ The cabinet is a com- 
mittee which can dissolve the assembly which appointed it ; it 
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is a committee with a suspension veto, a committee with a 
power of appeal.” Stated briefly, the House of Commons 
chooses the Ministry. By an adverse vote it can compel them 
. to resign. But if the Ministry feel the country is with them, 
they can dissolve Parliament, order a new election, and try 
their fate with the new members. At first sight, this system 
seems wholly incompatible with our Constitution ; and if the 
form is absolutely essential, of course it is unavailable for us. 
It becomes important, therefore, to ascertain how far the es- 
sence lies in the form; whether there is not a principle to be 
discovered, independent of the details. At the very outset Mr. 
Bagehot concedes an important modification: “It [Parlia- 
ment] does not, it is true, chose them [ministers] directly ; but 
it is nearly omnipotent in choosing them indirectly.” He 
goes on to show that the crown had formerly both the choice 
of ministers and the direction of the state policy ; that they 
_ retained the former right after the latter had passed to the 
nation ; that even now the Queen does nominally appoint the 
Prime Minister ; and that, though she does follow the choice of 
Parliament, it is sometimes open to her to select between sev- 
eral individuals. Now, if instead of considering our President, 
as Mr. Bagehot does, as the equivalent of the Prime Minister, 
we regard him as the equivalent of the crown, there is nothing 
to prevent the analogy of the two cases from being complete. 
Our Presidents now select their cabinets at random or from 
obligations of party service. But if there were a leadership of 
talent and public service in Congress, if there were that public 
discussion and test of individual character which Mr. Bagehot 
claims for cabinet government, the choice of the President 
would in like manner be the choice of Congress, his hope of 
re-election depending upon the success of the administration. 
It may be said that the office of the President would be reduced 
to insignificance. It could hardly be more so than it is at 
present. But why should not the office represent what Mr. 
Bagehot calls the dignified part of the government? Why not 
a post of retirement for an eminent statesman after years of 
public service ; a post in which, with sufficient pecuniary emol- 
ument, he could reap the credit of good administration, leaving 
the rough and tumble to his successors in the line ? 
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Probably the one thing which makes the most impression 
upon outside observers of the English Constitution is the res- 
ignation of the Ministry upon an adverse vote of Parliament ; 
and it is inferred that this, being an essential feature, makes 
the system impossible for us. But this dependence of the 
Ministry produces grave evils. All the administrators go out 
together. Some mistake in one department, some personal 
unpopularity of the Premier, may require new men in all the 
departments. Three great difficulties arise from this: first, it 
brings in new and untried persons to preside over the policy ; 
second, it makes ministers indifferent, because they may be 
turned out, in spite of their best endeavors, and without fault 
of their own ; third, a sudden change of ministers may easily 
cause a mischievous change of policy. We give merely the 
heads of Mr. Bagehot’s paragraphs, in which he is more suc- 
cessful in analyzing these evils than in developing the considera- 
tions that affect them. Indeed, this last portion seems to us 
the most labored and least effective part of the book. How- 
ever this may be, if such resignations are essential to cabinet 
government, we can see nothing in our system to prevent 
them. Congress and the President are chosen for fixed terms, 
but the cabinet is not. There is no reason why they should not 
all resign again and again, the President constantly replacing 
them with other congressional leaders. But we may very 
possibly effect a great improvement upon this. In England 
the Prime Minister forms the Cabinet. They are his men, and 
if he is turned out they go with him. But our President is not 
removable. He may change his Cabinet by individuals. If 
there are mistakes in one department, he can give it a new 
head without disturbing the others; and when his own term 
expires, he is to be judged by the general success of his admin- 
istration. It may well be that the Premier is too dependent 
upon Parliament; that even with cabinet government the ex- 
ecutive should have a somewhat direct reliance on the support 
of the nation. 

But in England, although the Ministry generally resign 
when there is an adverse majority, they may dissolve Parlia- 
ment and appeal to the country ; and here again is thought to 
be an element inconsistent with regular elections for fixed 
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terms. To this we reply that the offset is found in the fre- 
quency of our elections. If annual Parliaments are ever re- 
sorted to in England, which, as this has always been more or 
less associated with the demand for the ballot, is not impos- 
sible, dissolutions will become obsolete. The nation will de- 
cide each year between Parliament and the Ministry. Our 
Congress is removed every two years. It is possible that the 
cabinet might glide over the most of this term with routine 
business and reserve grand test questions for the close, so that 
the attention of the country might be aroused and its sentence 
pronounced. 

We have thus endeavored to show that there i is nothing in 
the technical forms of the parliamentary system which should 
prevent the principle from b iv adopted with us; and that 
the distinction taken by Mr. P_ — ot between it and the presi- 
dential is merely arbitrary. 7  ~ are further peculiarities of 
our political condition upon which Mr. Bagehot justly com- 
ments, but we think with a mistaken view as to their cause : — 


“ Travellers even in the Northern States of America, the greatest 
and best of presidential countries, have noticed that the nation was ‘ not 
specially addicted to politics’; that they have not a public opinion 
finished and chastened as that of the English has been finished and 
chastened. A great many writers have charged this defect on the 
‘ Yankee race,’ on the Anglo-American character ; but English people, 
if they had no motive to attend to politics, certainly would not attend 
to politics. At present there is business in their attention. Whether 
the government will go out or remain is determined by the debate and 
by the division in Parliament. And the opinion out of doors, the secret 
pervading disposition of society, has a great influence on that division. 
The nation feels that its judgment is important, and it strives to judge. 
It succeeds in deciding, because the debates and the discussions give it 
the facts and the arguments. But under a presidential government a 
nation has, except at the electing moment, no influence ; it has not the 
ballot-box before it ; its virtue is gone, and it must wait till its instant 
of despotism returns. It is not incited to form an opinion like a nation 
under a cabinet government, nor is it instructed like such a nation. There 
are doubtless debates in the legislature, but they are prologues without 
a play. There is nothing of a catastrophe about them; you cannot 
turn out a government. The teaching apparatus which has educated 
our public mind does not exist.” 
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Now, true as this may be, it is absurd to charge it to the 
presidential system. The fact is, as we have already remarked, 
that our people have a great deal more to do with making the 
government than the English. Not to mention the election of 
members of Congress regularly every two years, the people 
elect the executive directly, and besides are constantly exer- 
cised in choosing the State officials. There is no country where 
a strong and enlightened public opinion is so much: needed. 
The reasons for the want of it are different, but very plain. It 
is because, owing to the want of leadership, all business is re- 
ferred to secret committees; because these committees have 
power to suppress any business they do not like, and when they 
have decided upon any get it passed by party majorities with a 
suppression of all real debate ; because the parties who make 
the laws have nothing to do with executing them, and vice 
versa, so that all coherence and all responsibility have disap- 
peared ; and finally because, while the legislature is given up 
to the representatives of localities, the nation at large has no 
mouthpiece there. We admit, indeed we maintain, that all 
this is the result of the exclusion of cabinet officers from the 


legislature, but not of the presidential system. 
The same remarks apply to the following : — 


“Tt might be thought that the discussions in the press would supply 
the deficiencies in the Constitution. But the same difficulty oppresses 
the press which oppresses the legislature. It can do nothing. It can- 
not change the administration. People wonder that so literary a people 
as the Americans —a people who read more than any people who 
ever lived, who read so many newspapers— should have such bad 
newspapers. The papers are not so good as the English, because they 
have not the same motive to be good. If a Washington newspaper 
could have turned out Mr. Lincoln, there would have been good writing 
and fine argument in the Washington newspapers. But the Washing- 
ton newspapers can no more remove a President during his term of 
place than the ‘Times’ can remove a lord mayor during his year of 
office. The Americans glance at the heads of news and through the 
paper. They do not enter upon a discussion ; they do not think of en- 
tering upon a discussion which would be useless.” 


It is not, we maintain, because the papers have no object and 
no function, but because, owing to the secrecy and irresponsi- 
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bility of our government, they have no sufficient materials to 
work with. 

One point Mr. Bagehot makes, it seems to us successfully, 
which, though it is contrary to the popular impression, should 
yet be welcome to all lovers of free institutions, — that parlia- 
mentary government is really superior in efficient administra- 
tion to bureaucratic despotism. From his numerous illustra- 
tions we will select that which is perhaps the strongest : — 


“ One reason of the diffused impression is that the English govern- 
ment attempts so much. Our military system is that which is most at- 
tacked. Objectors say we spend much more on our army than the 
great military monarchies, and yet with an inferior result. But then, 
what we attempt is incalculably more difficult. The Continental mon- 
archies have only to defend compact European territories by the many 
soldiers whom they force to fight; the English try to defend without 
compulsion, — only by such soldiers as they can persuade to serve ter- 
ritories far surpassing in magnitude, and situated all over the habitable 
globe. Our Horse Guards and War Office may not be at all per- 
fect, —I believe they are not; but if they had sufficient recruits se- 
lected by force of law, if they had, as in Prussia, the absolute com- 
mand of each man’s time for a few years, and the right to call him out 
afterwards when they liked, we shoyld be much surprised at the sud- 
den ease and quickness with which they did things.” 


The government of India is also a wonderful instance in 
point. There is nothing like it in history, except perhaps the 
provinces of ancient Rome and of medieval Spain ; and those 
who know what those provinces in both instances became, and 
who will then compare the present state of India with that 
which existed under Warren Hastings, will not be inclined to 
dispute Mr. Bagehot’s claims of administrative efficiency ; an 
efficiency owing, we believe, neither to crown nor aristocracy, 
nor yet to peculiarities of race, but to the greatest political 
device which the world has ever seen, — an executive Ministry 
in daily contact with, and responsibility to, the legislature, and 
yet resting for its strength upon well-informed public opinion. 

We add, almost in sadness, one more quotation of Mr. Bage- 
hot : “‘ Paley said many shrewd things, but he never said a bet- 
ter thing than that it was much harder to make men see a diffi- 
culty than comprehend the explanation of it.” We fear that 
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it is not a little leaven which can reach the lump of public 
opinion ; but believing as we do that the future of human free- 
dom depends upon the success of our experiment in govern- 
ment, and that the final success or failure of that experiment 
depends upon the adoption in some form of what we have de- 
scribed as cabinet government, we cannot but earnestly wish 
that a copy of Mr. Bagehot’s book, with a much better commen- 
tary than ours, could be placed in the hands of every citizen of 
the United States. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
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Art. Il.— Arctic ExPLoRATION. 


WuEN the United States government sent an expedition, 
nearly three years ago, to reach the North Pole, people naturally 
supposed that an Arctic mystery of centuries would certainly 
be revealed, that the much-talked-of open Polar Sea would be 
navigated, and that geographical questions which have for a 
long time occupied the attention of the-adventurous and the 
learned would finally be solved. 

Governments do not often assume the charge of such under- 
takings. They have sometimes countenanced private expedi- 
tions and lent them aid, but have seldom originated them. 
With respect to the Arctic regions, few and rare have been 
the ships sent out for purposes of discovery exclusively at 
government cost. Upon the merchants has usually fallen the 
expense of the venture. Merchants have, indeed, always 
stood in the front rank of civilization. In geographical dis- 
covery they have uniformly been the pioneers. It was mer- 
cantile enterprise that first opened the Atlantic to the gaze of 
civilized Europe, that brought into view the Cape of Good 
Hope and an ocean route to India and the Spice Islands; that 
sent Columbus across the Western water to a new world, and 
Amerigo after him with a name ready coined for a continent. 

The first rational conjectures which the civilized world en- 
tertained respecting the North were derived from the old Phe- 
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nician traders. These adventurers had, however, no science to 
guide them in their bold undertakings. They had no concep- 
tion of geography. The geographical knowledge of De Gama 
and Columbus was necessarily very limited; but they pos- 
sessed, like the Pheenicians, and like the Arabs and the North- 
men of a later date, the true spirit of mercantile adventure, — 
the spirit to discover new lands for new avenues of trade or 
plunder, to obtain the rich products of distant countries for 
themselves and their patrons; and they went forth and did 
great things with no loftier purpose than the pursuit of gain, 
and with nothing more at their back than the simple counte- 
nance of the government of the countries from which they 
sailed. 

The same mercantile spirit led to the first Arctic discoveries. 
To English and Dutch merchants we owe the first practical 
developments in Arctic geography. In later times a thirst for 
scientific inquiry added zest to the former hopes of commercial 
advantage; but not until the failure of the expedition of Sir 
John Franklin had convinced the world of its impracticability 
was the idea abandoned of finding a route for commerce across 
the Arctic seas to the Pacific Ocean and the Indies. When, 
therefore, a powerful government, famous for its spirit of mari- 
time adventure, voluntarily undertook the task of reaching the 
North Pole and solving the problem which had at length become 
a purely scientific one, the highest expectations were naturally 
excited, not only among those interested in scientific research, 
but among the people who were concerned in the national re- 
nown. In fact, so many and so persistent had been the efforts 
of scientific men throughout the civilized world to induce their 
respective governments to undertake the task of fully clearing 
up the Arctic mysteries on a sufficiently large scale to insure 
success, that the applause was universal when the United States 
government had assumed the responsibility. For no purely sci- 
entific purpose has there ever been any such formidable array 
of resources in that quarter. Four powerful and well-equipped 
steam-vessels and one steam-launch (which made a most 
spirited voyage) have been engaged, from first to last, in this 
important service, at an expense of scarcely less than half a 
million of dollars, and now it is rather humiliating to own that 
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we have in reality advanced very little nearer to the North 
Pole than we were before. One brave man has died. A great 
deal of bravery has been shown, a great many lives have been 
imperilled, a great deal of money has been expended, and 
practically nothing has been done, — nothing, indeed, toward 
the accomplishment of the main object, except it be to prove 
that Captain Hall was on the right track, thus confirming 
the oft-repeated views of his immediate predecessor. The 
propriety, however, of merely proving another man’s predic- 
tions at so great a cost may be questioned. Dr. Kane, Dr. 
Hayes, Judge Daly, and most of the English explorers and 
writers upon the subject, have publicly favored the route 
through Smith Sound; and had Dr. Hayes’s repeatedly 
published plan been accepted by the government we believe 
that we should not now be called upon to record another 
failure. This plan was simply to establish a depot at the 
mouth of Smith Sound, with a sailing-vessel as a store-ship 
and tender to the steamer, which is to push northward, and a 
party of Greenland liunters at that depot to secure a constant 
supply of fresh food, the region being prolific with game, such 
as reindeer, water-fowl, walrus, seals, and white whale. Of 
the former alone, Dr. Hayes’s party, during-their ten months’ 
stay at Port Foulke, shot upwards of two hundred and fifty. 
This position has the merit of being on the north side of the 
great Baffin Bay ice-barrier, while Godhavn, Disco Island, 
where the government deposited its additional stores and 
established its base of operations, is on the south side of it. 
Practically speaking, for all purposes of Arctic exploration, 
Disco Island is not in the Arctic regions at all, and, as a base 
of operations, has not a single advantage over the Navy Yard 
at Brooklyn ; for it is always accessible from the south, while 
to return there from the north is equivalent to wintering this 
side of the ice; and to winter in New York would be greatly 
preferable, both in point of comfort and expense, to wintering 
at Disco Island. 

The public interest which has been excited recently, not 
- only by this ex»edition of the United States government, 
but by the gallant cfforts and important discoveries of the 
Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, and English in the Spitzbergen 
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and Greenland seas, has seemed to us to present a favorable 
occasion for a general review of the subject of Arctic explora- 
tion from the earliest times; and, in order that our readers 
may have a clearer understanding of the matter than they 
would from the cursory reading of individual narratives, we 
propose to show how, while vast regions of the earth have 
been steadily brought into view, and curious developments 
made in science, failure after failure, as to the primary motive, 
has followed in succession, since the discovery of America, 
until we have at length reached the culmination of a long 
period of adverse fortune in the disastrous Polaris expedi- 
tion. 

From time immemorial the Arctic regions of the earth have 
been regarded with something akin to awe, to that feeling 
which is, unconsciously to ourselves, ever awakened by the 
contemplation of the inaccessible. Poets and prose romancers 
of every age have clothed the North with a forbidding mantle. 
Its immense ice-fields and ice-mountains, its impenetrable 
fogs, its summer of day and winter of night, its fearful storms, 
its strange inhabitants, have all combined to inspire a feeling 
almost of dread at the mere mention of the name. 

Pythias, the Greek mariner and trader of Marseilles, who 
was the first to pass into the Atlantic between the Pillars of 
Hercules, in the age of Alexander the Great and in the time 
of the great Pheenician prosperity, reached his ultima Thule 
probably at the Shetland Islands, and there discovered in a 
dense fog sweeping from the north a region which he declared 
was “neither air, earth, nor water”; and, coming down 
through the period when the civilized world regarded the 
earth as a vast plain, with mysterious boundaries, and Hyper- 
borea as a region where golden gardens glowed, inhabited 
by a race of immortals, we find, in the time of Columbus, 
when the first crude attempts were made at the construction 
of charts, that which was put forth as the real scarcely less 
wild, in its relation to the actual truth, than the ancient fa- 
bles ; for we find the whole region drawn for us by the chartog- 
raphers of the time—by Martin Behaim, by John Ruysch, 
by Orontius Fingwus, and others of that highly imaginative and 
superstitious period —in the most purely imaginative man- 
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ner. A good example of this we find in Ruysch’s Universaliter 
Cogniti Orbis Tabula, published in Rome in 1508 by Marco 
Beneventous, in his revised edition of the maps of Ptolemy. 
The extreme northern regions of the earth are there depicted 
with a huge rock pointing to the Pole Star and bathed by the 
waters of an open sea, while at the four quarters are four 
great islands, between which flowed four great rivers, and 
these rivers drain the superfluous waters of the ocean into 
a great basin about the Pole, whence they plunge wildly down 
into the innermost abysses of the earth. These islands were 
supposed to have a salubrious climate, were clothed with ver- 
dure, and one of them at least was inhabited by a race of 
pygmies, who sometimes descended to the South, causing great 
mischief, — an idea which no doubt originated in the con- 
tests known to have taken place in Greenland between the 
Esquimaux or Skrellings (so called, in derision, from their 
diminutive stature) and the Northmen in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 

Ruysch’s map was subsequently modified by Finewus in his 
famous map “ cut out in the fourme of a harte,”’ and published 
in 1531; but on both there is the same rock pointing to the 
Pole Star, the same islands, and the same flowing rivers dis- 
charging the superfluous waters. In fact, there was nothing, 
however improbable, that men would not then believe concern- 
ing the North. Beside fabulous islands at the four quarters 
about the Pole, there were others which rose from the sea and 
again sank away as mysteriously ; fabulous beasts were on the 
land and fabulous monsters were in the water ; and marvellous 
influences, powerful enough to draw a vessel’s bolts or stop 
her course or change it, existed everywhere in the Arctic 
waters. 

No rational ideas were, indeed, entertained of Arctic geog- 
raphy until nearly a century after the discovery of America. 
Such actual information as was had was derived from the 
meagre records of the brothers Zeni, whose long residence in 
Friesland, which was doubtless the Faroe Islands, in the 
thirteenth century, made them fully acquainted with Norse 
geography, which was necessarily most imperfect, since these 
hardy people steered their course from headland to headland 
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as did the equally enterprising Arabs of the South, or followed 
the flight of a raven or the drift of a plank or post without 
having the least thought of determining their position by 
observations of the heavenly bodies. 

For a long time, however, this vague and uncertain informa- 
tion of the Zeni was withheld from the world, and its publica- 
tion was, indeed, not called for until after the time of Columbus, 
when the spirit of maritime adventure inspired every one who 
could communicate any information to come forward with it, 
hoping for profit in the great scramble then taking place for 
the possession of the newly discovered lands. The records of 
the Zeni were not deemed important until 1532, when Zeigler 
obtained some portion of them, and gave to the world the first 
approach to a reasonable plan of the Arctic regions. Since 
that time the development of Arctic geography has slowly 
advanced. 

The early stages of this development mark the most spirited 
period of maritime enterprise known in history; and, since 
all Arctic exploration was but an outgrowth of this universal 
spirit of discovery, it may not be out of place for us to go 
back a little and seek a motive for the first attempt to navigate 
the high seas in a direction which ultimately led as well to the 
north as to the south. 

We find it in the period of the Crusades, when the civilized 
world was supplied with the rich and greatly prized préducts 
of the East by the old channels of the ancient Phoenician 
traders through Damascus and Babylonia, and some centuries 
later monopolized by the Venetians, who held control of the 
Alexandrine trade. 

In the year 1291, Pope Nicholas IV., thinking to strike a 
blow at the Saracens, wrote to all the kings of Christendom, 
then engaged in the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, enjoining 
it upon them to forbid their subjects from trafficking with the 
heathen. Whatever may have been the effect of the Pope’s 
letter upon the people against whom it was aimed, it was the 
cause of great distress to the Christian merchants, and of 
great inconvenience to the whole of Europe. Being forbidden 
to hold commercial intercourse with the heathen by the old 
land channels, the East was now sought by water. 
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Little by little the hardy and enterprising mariner, backed 
by the equally enterprising merchant, crawled along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and finally, passing with confidence 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, began, in the same manner, 
to crawl from headland to headland along the coast of Africa, 
confident at every turn of the shore of finding an unobstructed 
track to the rich and wondrous East. 

The persistency with which this effort was pursued is only 
equalled by the spirited determination, at a later period, to 
find a route for commerce to the same quarter of the earth by 
way of the northern seas. 

It was not until after the lapse of two centuries that the 
entire western coast of Africa was traversed. The Cape of 
Good Hope was finally doubled by the Portuguese, and a watery 
highway thus opened to India and the Spice Islands, at the 
same time that a mariner in the employ of Spain, more bold 
than any of his contemporaries, convinced that the world was 
round, and willing to stake his life upon the venture, fearlessly 
left the land behind him, and sailed, as he believed, direct to 
that same ** East ’’ — that same land of spices, costly silks, and 
precious gems, the land of the powerful and romantic Khublai 
Khan, whose dominions were without limits and whose wealth 
was fabulous — by sailing to the west. 

How great was the distress occasioned in various quarters by 
the diversion of trade during these two hundred years following - 
the issuing of the Pope’s letter, and how fully recognized was 
the importance of the new era which had dawned upon the 
world, is illustrated by the following extract from Peter 
Martyn, dated February 4, 1499. 

* But the Portugues, pursuing their course, crossed the equinnoctial, 
and in another way seek the trade in spices. They drain to the 
marrow the King of Calicut, and out of the Alexandrine and Damas- 
cus merchants, wherever they see there vessels on the high seas, they 
chase them, or sink them with cannon-shot. We suspect that this 
business must be very damaging to the revenues of the Babylonian 
Sultan; nor can it be profitable to the Venetians, as so many suppose. 
For from Ancient times, the traffic of the Venetians in the Marts and 
mouths of the Nile was a source of power and riches to the Sultan.” 


It was no small thing in those days to believe the world was 
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round, when the proof thereof was brought to the practical 
test of crossing the Atlantic Ocean. The idea of new lands 
existing beneath him was of course not new or original with 
Columbus, and in this connection it is interesting to refresh 
our memories with the following lines from Pulci’s poem, 
which gives us a most circumstantial prediction of the existence 
of a Western world. In this poem the Devil, alluding to the 
vulgar superstition respecting the Pillars of Hercules, thus 
speaks to Rinaldo : — 


“ Know then this theory is false. His Bark 
The daring mariner shall urge far o’er 
The western wave, a smooth and level plain; 
Albeit the earth is fashioned | ke a wheel. 
Man was in ancient days of proper mould, 
And Llercules might blush to find how far 
Beyond the limits he had vainly set, 
The dullest sea-bird soon shall wing his way, 
Man shall desery another Hemisphere, 
Since to one common centre all things tend ; 
So earth by curious mystery, divine, 
Well balanced, hangs amid the starry spheres, 
And in that Hemisphere are races strange, 
Of habits primitive, compris ng empires, 


Dwelling in cities vast and castles tall.” 


This was published between 1432 and 1487, and how nearly 
the prediction was fulfilled we all know. Yet Columbus did 
not entertain the idea that a great continent lay between the 
western coast of Europe and the eastern coast of Asia. He 
died in the belief that he had looked upon the mainland of 
Asia, when he was really only off the coast of Cuba. He 
even made his people swear that it was Asia they were look- 
ing upon. 

Many centuries before this, however, at a time when the 
hold voyage of Pythias and his u/tima Thule were still fresh 
in the public mind and were spoken of freely, we find the 
same idea vaguely foreshadowed by Seneca, who thus prophe- 
sies: “Ages shall come in which Oceanus may unloose the 
bonds of things. and a vast land may be exposed, and Typhis 
may discover new worlds; and there may no longer be an 
ultima Thule on earth.” 
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How erroneous the caleulation at sea made by Columbus 
and the mariners of his time, and yet how completely the 
rotundity of the earth was then believed in, and the superior 
value given to the western route proved, is shown by the fol- 
lowing from Peter Martyn in his Jn Janum, for a transla- 
tion and readering of which we are indebted to the accomplished 
scholar and geographer, Mr. J. Carson Brevoort. It is ad- 
dressed to Cardinal Ximenes, on the 1st of January, 1506, 
and first published in 1511. He says: — 

* The men of Portugal may find a way 
By Atric’s shores, to seek the spices rare ; 
bat this is courage light compared with him, 
Columbus, who the western seas has crossed, 
Opening to Spain new empires, islands rich, 
With golden treasures long concealed, lying 
Towards the Antipodes, or farther side 
Of the terrestrial sphere, where people walk, 
Compared with us, their feet upturved, 
Which must be thus, for our great orb 
Hangs free in space, from every side, 
A sphere in form, and central in the world ; 
Thus day with us is night to them, as seasons 
Are reversed to those who in the nether tropics dwell.” 

If the general belief in the rotundity of the earth gave rise 
to a new era in maritime affairs, the magnetie needle gave 
confidence. The acceptance of the one was nearly coeval with 
the diseovery of the other. That dark grayish-brown metallic 
ore which possessed the magic power of fixing a piece of steel 
in the plane of the meridian was a familiar toy to the ancients ; 
but they little knew the treasure they possessed. When first 
applied to navigation, we find Peter Martyn thus enthusiasti- 
cally writing of the magnetic needle in the same poem which 
we have already quoted : — 

« No more the seaman fears night's darkest shades 
Nor tempests’ blinding mists, if he bat watch 
The magnet buried in its Cap-like pyn, 

Lashed on the poop, that faithful points 
The Pole, like as the San by day, 
A faithul horologue it is to man.” 

Althongh not directly relevant to the historical aspect of our 

subject, we have thought the foregoing necessary to the illus- 
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tration of a motive to Arctic discovery; for after the world was 
proved to be round,—by the Spaniards sailing to the west, 
and the Portuguese to the east, and meeting each other mid- 
way, — we find the Pope dividing the world by an imaginary 
line running through the Cape de Verde Islands, giving all 
newly discovered lands which lay to the westward of that line 
to Spain, and all lying to the eastward to Portugal. These, 
being then the two most powerful maritime nations of the 
earth, soon proved themselves able to hold possession of the 
South Sea, which washed the shores of their newly acquired 
dominions ; so that the English, Dutch, and French, their only 
rivals, had no resource but to seek the rich treasures of the 
East by way of the North. 

The first attempt was made in 1487 by John Cabot, a Vene- 
tian, then in the employ of the English king, Henry VII., who, 
now that the great pilot of Genoa (whom he had barely missed 
employing) had electrified the world with a discovery which, 
according to Hakluyt, men “ affirmed to be more divine than 
human,” was willing, while avoiding the track of the Spaniard, 
to give countenance to “ novel speculations and daring enter- 
prises.” Cabot was allowed to have five ships, which were to 
be fitted **at his own proper costs and charges,” and to sail 
to * all parts, countries, and seas of the East, of the West, and 
of the North.’ Cabot set out in the spring of 1497, and, on 
June 24, * about five of the clocke, early in the morning,” 
discovered a land which they called * Prima Vista.” It is 
claimed that Cabot —and this is the principal interest at this 
time attached to the expedition —reached the mainland of 
the New World on this voyage “ fourteen months before 
Columbus beheld the American continent, and two years be- 
fore the lucky Florentine (Amerigo Vespuccio) had been 
west of the Canaries.” John Cabot was followed by his son 
Sebastian, who, to quote his words, as we find them in Hakluyt, 
began to sail toward the northwest, not thinking to find any 
other land than that of Cathay, and from there turn to India ; 
but after * certain dayes I found that the land ranne towards 
the North, which was to me a great displeasure.” There is 
little doubt that Sebastian Cabot touched the Labrador coast 
and traced it to latitude 67° before returning south, “ ever 
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with the intent to find the said passage to India,” until he 
reached Florida, when, victuals failing, he ‘departed from 
them and returned into England.” His own brief account 
of his purpose is in these words : — 

“ Being aware that if I sailed in a northwesterly course I should 
come to the Indies by a shorter route, I at once imparted my ideas to 
the king, who was much pleased with them, and fitted me out three 
caravals, with all the necessary stores and equipments. I began to sail 
towards the northwest with the idea that the first land I should make 
would be Cathay or China, from which I intended to direct my course 
to the Indies.” 

The French did not take the field until 1524, eighteen years 
after the death of Columbus, and five years after Magellan had 
doubled the,southern capes of America, crossed the Pacific 
Ocean, reached the Moluccas, and first ploughed with vessel’s 
keel a track around the globe. 

Francis the First was then king of France. The Spaniards 
and Portuguese held possession of the South Sea, and proved 
themselves able to maintain their right to all newly discovered 
territories as held by them under the Pope’s bull of partition. 
The English, French, and Dutch were excluded from the 
South, and the most they could do was to capture an occa- 
sional galleon of their enemies laden with golden ingots. “ It 
is strange,” said Francis, impatient under the restraints which 
necessity imposed, ‘ that the Lord should have forgotten us all 
in his will”; and accordingly he sent Verazzano to find a 
northern Magellan Strait,—the northern passage to the 
Indies. 

Verazzano touched the American coast near the present city 
of Savannah, and afterward, with indefatigable zeal, followed 
the shore northward to about latitude 50° without discovering 
the desired passage. It has been made clear, however, by the 
researches of Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, that Verazzano entered 
the harbor of New York, and discovered the river which Hud- 
son subsequently navigated, and which now bears the name of 
that great mariner. 

Meanwhile the kings of both Spain and Portugal, hearing of 
the efforts of the English and French, resolved to discover for 
themselves whether there was a shorter route to the Indies 
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than by way of the South Sea; and we find the Cortereals and 
Gomez seeking the northern passage, to the great displeasure 
of their rivals. 

The next enterprise of which we have knowledge was a 
venture by an English merchant, Robert Thorne, of Bristol, a 
great patron of maritime enterprise, in “ two faire ships well 
manned and victualled, having in them divers cunning men, 
which set forth out of the Thames to seek strange regions,” 
May 20, 1527. Little is known of this expedition further than 
that they reached latitude 53°, where they encountered a 
*‘marvalous greate storme,” in which one of the vessels foun- 
dered, while the other made a harbor in what is now St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, where there were already gathered French, 
Portuguese, and Spanish fishing-vessels,— a circumstance which 
shows how important, even from the beginning of the explora- 
tion of America, were the cod-banks of the Western Atlantic. 
Indeed, it is an open question whether these banks were not 
visited by the old Basque and Biscayen fishermen long before 
the time of Columbus; for these hardy men brought their 
*‘ hacallaos ’’ — that is, ** stock” or “ stick” fish, cured without 
salt— from some mysterious place in the West, long before 
America was thought or dreamed of, except by the old North- 
men from Greenland and Iceland in the early years of the 
eleventh century. These fishermen had their “ Terra de 
Bacallaos,”’ their ** Terre de Morue,” and it is not at all im- 
probable that this land was the “ Terra Nova” of the Cabots, 
the “‘ Hilluland” of the Northmen, the “ Kabeljanland” of a 
later day, and “ Newfoundland ” afterward ; and now, as then, 
rich in wealth gathered from the sea, which, enticing Euro- 
peans to America, opened the way to the discovery and occu- 
pation of Canada. 

This last great event in northern discovery was originally 
brought about by Jacques Cartier, who entered the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence in 1534, and, believing firmly that this was certainly 
the northern Magellan Strait, which he had discovered at last, 
returned to France for a larger outfit with which to pursue his 
course to the Indies. That it was not a strait, but simply a 
river, was proved when the ships of the second voyage reached 
the native village of Hochelaga, named by the French Mont 
Royal, since corrupted into Montreal. 
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These were the principal efforts made in the busy, early 
days following the great voyage of Columbus. They were all 
without immediate profit to their projectors; and for a time 
the spirit of enterprise in that quarter subsided. Then there 
was acry for the northeast, and enthusiasm in behalf of this 
route to the Indies was very great. Here lay the “‘ Cape Tabis ” 
of Pliny, the North Cape of Asia, the northern Cape of Good 
Hope, and, when rounded, the glorious East would surely be 
brought into view. 

About this time there was founded in London an association 
of merchant adventurers, afterward known as the Muscovy 
Company. Its object was trade with the northern parts of 
Europe and Asia, and they hoped to reach India. To inaugu- 
rate this project, a great expedition was set on foot to double 
the mysterious North Cape. 

It was a bold undertaking considering the ignorance then 
prevailing with respect to the regions to which the expedition 
was expected to penetrate. The most confusing ideas then 
universally prevailed. Very little was yet known of America, 
and neither geographers nor discoverers had been able to see 
that Asia and America were not one. Cortez had despoiled 
the Aztecs, and Pizarro butchered the Incas, and yet Mexico 
was thought to be a part of India. On the chart of Orontius 
Fineeus, published in 1531, the capital city of the Montezumas 
lies midway between China and the mouths of the Ganges, and 
the distances overland from one place to the other were quite 
inconsiderable. It was in 1492, while Columbus was absent 
on his first voyage, that Martain Behaim completed his famous 
globe, which represents the Atlantic Ocean on the one side 
washing the shores of Asia, and on the other side washing the 
shores of Europe, with Japan occupying a position midway 
between the two continents in the great sea over which are 
scattered the Azores, Antilla, St. Brandan’s Isle, etc.; yet 
when the Pacific Ocean became known, and the western coast 
of South and parts of North America rudely outlined, the 
great projecting tongue of land was still joined on to Asia at 
the north. That there might be an opening somewhere found, 
showing the separation of Asia and America, seems first to have 
occurred to Sebastian Cabot, who stood at the head of the 
Muscovy Company. 
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That grand old mariner and “ formost seaman of his time” 
now busied himself, as if still a young man, to raise the money 
and equip the ships that were to pass over the unknown sea of 
the north, and with America on the left and Asia on the right 
reach the lands of which Marco Polo had written so glowingly 
and Sir John Mandeville so quaintly, the paradise of all the 
earthly hopes and joys to which all Europe then aspired. 

The expedition comprised three ships, the funds being raised 
by subscription in shares of “ twenty-five pounds” each. Six 
thousand pounds were thus obtained altogether. 

It isa notable circumstance in the history of navigation, 
that the ships were English ships now for the first time 
sheathed with “ thinne sheats of leade,”’ a method of protec- 
tion long before adopted by the Spanish and Portuguese. 
Altogether the preparations were made on the most elaborate 
scale; the ships were built exceptionally strong, eighteen 
months’ provisions were put on board, and for both the moral 
and the physical welfare of the people the most perfect arrange- 
ments were made, Cabot says, “The like was never in any 
nation seen, used, or known.” His instructions enjoin the 
strictest observance of morning and evening prayers, to be 
said by the chaplain or master, and there is to be no * ribaldry 
or ungodly talk, dicing, carding, tabling, nor other devilish 
games.’ He warns them against “all factious and false 
tales.” The natives of all countries are to be treated “ with 
gentleness and courtesy, without any disdain, laughing, or 
contempt,” but they might be brought on board and “ made 
drunk with wine or beer, that you shall know the secrets of 
their hearts.” 

The King wrote a letter addressed “to all kings, princes, 
rulers, judges, and governers of the Earth,” and after saying 
that the heart of man “ desireth to love and be loved, also to 
give and receive mutual benefits,” he represents the duty of 
showing kindness to strangers and especially “ to merchants 
who wander about the world, search both the land and sea, to 
carry such good and profitable things as are found in their 
countries to remote kingdoms and regions.” After this the 
letter states that a valiant knight, Sir Hugh Willoughby, and 
other twenty servants, had departed from England, and the 
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King, after desiring for them free passage by their regions and 
dominions, promises, in like manner, to accept their servants. 

We have been thus particular in reciting the details of this 
memorable expedition because it marks an era in geographical 
discovery. It may, indeed, be regarded as the real beginning 
of that persistent effort made by the maritime natives of 
Northern Europe to find a commercial route to India by the 
North Sea, instead of the South Sea, a northern Magellan 
Strait, — an effort which, although neglected at short intervals, 
was never really abandoned until its impracticability was 
proved three centuries afterwards. 

Willoughby’s two companion ships were commanded by 
Chancelor and Adams. The fleet sailed from England, May 
23, 1553, was among the islands off the coast of Norway July 
14, and soon afterward passed the North Cape of Norway. 
Then the fleet became separated in a tempest. Chancelor with 
his ship got into the White Sea, until then unknown fo English- 
men, after having gone so far to the north “ that he found no 
night at all, but a continual light and brightness of the sun, 
shining clearly upon the great and mighty sea.” Here his 
party wintered at the little native town of Archangel, from 
which place Chancelor went to Muscow overland, and, being 
well received by the Czar, opened a valuable channel of trade 
with the Muscovite Empire, until then but little known to 
Western Europe. 

Willoughby and Adams, not being able to find Chancelor, 
stood on in a northeasterly direction until they sighted land, 
which was, no doubt, Nova Zembla; but, finding no landing- 
place upon the bleak, snow-clad rocks, they then tried to go 
north, but were interrupted by ice; then they sailed southwest 
until they reached the coast of Lapland, not far from the White 
Sea, where Chancelor had already found safety. But they 
held to the west until they found a small harbor at the mouth 
of the river Arzina, where they concluded to pass the winter, 
having failed to find the port of Vardeehuus, which is situated 
on the north coast of Lapland, near latitude 70° N. and longi- 
tude 30° E., at which place the fleet was to rendezvous in the 
event of separation. 

Some two years afterward a party of Russian fishermen, 
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while wandering along the shore, were astonished to discover 
two ships frozen in the ice; and upon boarding them, the 
crews, to the number of seventy, were found dead, either from 
famine or excessive cold. The last entry of Willoughby in his 
journal is a description of journeys made to discover inhabi- 
tants, but “ without finding any people, or any semblance of 
habitation.” 

Upon the return of Chancelor the company of merchant ad- 
venturers who had fitted out this grand expedition were so 
well pleased with the prospects of trade with Russia that they 
at once assumed the name of the Muscovy Company, and in, 
1555 sent Chancelor on a second voyage, during which he 
again reached Moscow. He learned that there was every year 
traffic held between this, the then capital of Russia, and the 
East, also with the North Sea, and he returned with a Mus- 
covite ambassador and a cargo valued at twenty thousand 
pounds. But this costly cargo, together with the command- 
er’s life, was lost in Pitsligo Bay, where the ship was wrecked. 
The ambassador was, however, saved, and arrangements were 
promptly made with the Muscovy Company, which opened at 
length an extensive traffic between Russia and Central Asia 
by way of Archangel and Moscow. 

No such profitable fruits, however, came from the west, 
where a still more practicable field was thought to lie. This 
was surely a shorter way to India than by the northeast. 
Besides, Willoughby had failed, and, so far as reaching the 
Indies by water was concerned, so had Chancelor and Bur- 
roughs, who followed him the next year. The cry now was 
for the northwest. It was first raised by Martin Frobisher, 
of whom Barrow thus speaks in his “ Naval Worthies of Eliza- 
beth’s Reign ” : — 

“He was one of those men who, by their zeal, energy, and talent, 
acquired and preserved for Queen Elizabeth the proud title of ‘ Sov- 
ereign of the Seas’; but few, however, know that he earned his early 
honors in a northern clime ; few know that for fifteen long years he 
was continually pressing upon the minds of his friends and the mer- 
chants of the city of London the desirableness of renewing the attempt 
to find a passage by the Northwest.” 


Frobisher had everything to contend with, and he showed 
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himself worthy of the conspicuous place he subsequently held 
in the fleet which destroyed the Spanish Armada, by his per- 
severance, courage, and good seamanship. Not least among 
these obstacles was the idea to which men seemed, after more 
than three quarters of a century from the period of Columbus’s 
first voyage, still to cling, that the West Indies were a part of 
Asia. “It was the conclusion of the Scholes,” wrote Willes, 
when opposing the voyage of Frobisher, that “‘ the West Indyes 
are a part of Asia. Quidquid preter Africam et Europam est, 
Asia est — whatsoever land doeth neyther appertayne unto 
Afrike nor to Europe, is parte of Asie.” 

Willes alludes to the globes of Mercator and the “Sea 
Carde” of Molitius, and quotes them as showing the unity 
of the continents, and extending “the West Indishe lande 
even to the North Pole, and, consequently, all passage by sea 
is cut off that way ’’; and here we find an idea set forth which 
one would think quite sufficient to dampen the ardor of even 
brave Frobisher, for on the Sea Carde of Molitius, in which 
Willes has firm faith, Asia and America are not only one, but 
Greenland is made “ firme land with America, the North parte 
continent with Lappenlande and Norway,” thus making it 
quite impossible that any ship could reach India by the north, 
inasmuch as the land interposed an impassable obstacle every- 
where. At the present time, when we know how far Green- 
land is separated from Lapland, that there is a Behring Strait 
separating Asia and America, and that Davis Strait and Baffin 
Bay separate America from Greenland, such geographical spec- 
ulations seem very absurd; but then it must be borne in mind 
that in those days there were no means of determining the 
longitude of a place, and that geographers, in constructing 
their charts, could only make the most vague conjectures as 
to the relative positions of lands lying along an east and 
west line. Distances were naturally confused, and different 
places seen by different persons were easily confounded. 

For the sake of argument, Willes goes on: “* Graunt the West 
Indies not to continue continent unto the Pole; graunt there 
be a passage betwyxt the two lands; let the goulph lye nearer 
us than commonly in Cardes we fynde it set, namely, betwyxt 
the 61 and 64 degrees North, as Gemnia Frisius in his mappes 
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and globes imaginith it, and so left by our countriman Sebastian 
Cabot in his table, yet doeth it not folowe that we have free 
passage to Cathayo.” Then he proceeds to cite the Mediter- 
ranean Sea as an illustration, remarking how the narrow 
Isthmus of Suez blocks the passage from Alexandria to the 
Moluccas, and then observes: ‘‘ In lyke manner, although the 
northern passage be free at 61° latitude, and the west ocean 
beyond America, usually called Mer del Zur, known to be open 
at 40° elevation, say the lande Giapan, yea, 300 leagues north- 
erly above Giapan, yet may there be lande to hynder the 
through passage that may by sea, as in the example aforesayde 
it falleth out, Asia and America being then joined together in 
one continent.” 

Frobisher did not like this view, but declared, in support of 
his determination against all the ‘‘ conclusions of the scholes,” 
that to make a passage by the North Sea to the Indies was the 
only thing in the world remaining to be done by which “a 
notable mind might be made famous and fortunate.”” Colum- 
bus was eighteen years in realizing the great desire of his life, 
and Frobisher had only three years less to wait. But while 
the one achieved a brilliant success, the other undertook a 
hopeless task, and inaugurated a series of disastrous defeats. 

Frobisher finally found a patron in the Earl of Warwick, 
through whose assistance an expedition was at last equipped, 
on the 7th of June, 1576, amid the firing of salutes, the flut- 
tering of flags, and the waving even of the handkerchief of the 
Queen, who had sent a gentleman of her court on board “ to 
make known her good likings of their doings,” and wishing 
them a “ happie successe.”’ 

It seems almost incredible to us at this time, that the fleet 
which set sail under such delightful auspices should have con- 
sisted of three vessels, whose aggregate tonnage was less than 
that of an ordinary fishing-smack, being respectively thirty- 
five, twenty-five, and ten tons’ burden. Yet these small vessels 
braved the storms of the Atlantic, and were in latitude 61° on 
the 11th of July, with land rising before them like * pinnacles 
of steeples, and all covered with snow.’ They were then off 
the southern capes of Greenland, which being doubled Fro- 
bisher continued in a northwesterly direction, undaunted by 
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the circumstance that one of his vessels abandoned him, and 
his pinnace, with her crew of four men, was lost in a storm. 
In a few days he sighted land in latitude 62° 30’, and again in 
63° 8’, which he named Queen Elizabeth’s Foreland. Find- 
ing here a strait, he entered it fifty or sixty leagues. To this 
strait he gave his own name, which it still bears; and then, 
after some intercourse with a “ salvage people, like to Tartars, 
with long blacke haire, broad faces, and flatte noses,”’ he sailed 
for home with glad tidings that he had discovered a strait 
leading to Cathay and the Indies. The northern Magellan 
Strait was found at last, and Queen Elizabeth at once pro- 
claimed her purpose to build upon its entrance a fort to protect 
her right to this, her exclusive route, from all comers and 
rivals whatsoever. It was reserved for our countryman, the 
late Captain Hall, to prove in 1861 that this so-called strait, 
whose discovery excited so much interest at that time, is only 
a deep bay. 

Frobisher was intrusted with a much more powerful fleet 
the next year, — a circumstance not altogether owing, however, 
to the fact that a passage to Cathay had been discovered by 
him on his previous expedition ; for some one of his crew had, 
as a mere souvenir of the voyage, brought home a small piece 
of a black mineral, from which some gold being extracted by a 
chemist, into whose hands it accidentally fell, it was believed 
that more of the same kind could be obtained. Merchants, 
with this understanding, were heartily willing to help the en- 
terprise. More mineral was indeed found on the second 
voyage, but not of the same kind. It was worthless iron 
pyrites, resembling gold, of which they quarried out two 
hundred tons, and returned home, imagining themselves rich 
indeed, never once caring for the strait leading to the Indies. 

Frobisher made a third voyage in 1578; but he mistook his 
reckoning in thick weather, and got into what is now Hudson 
Strait instead of Frobisher’s. This time he was to have 
founded a colony; but the hardships and embarrassments of 
the cruise caused him to abandon all thought of it. Yet he 
confessed that had “it not been for the charge and care he 
had of the fleete and freighted ships, he could and would have 
gone through to the-South Sea, called ‘Mer del Sur,’ and 
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dissolved the long doubt of the passage which we seeke to 
finde to the rich countrey of Cathayo.” 

Thus was the scheme of finding a passage by the north 
thoroughly inaugurated. Except in the trade with Russia 
overland from Archangel, no profit had, however, yet accrued 
from it to compensate for the outlay. The French abandoned 
the idea of a passage when they discovered the St. Lawrence 
to be a river, and settled themselves down to fishing and colo- 
nizing. The field was open to the English in both directions 
until the Dutch, in 1595, appeared as rivals in the field. 
Meanwhile Pet and Jackman, in two English vessels, at- 
tempted to sail around Asia, twenty-seven years after the 
disastrous voyage of Willoughby, and, passing through the 
Waigatz into the Sea of Kara, found themselves soon arrested 
and driven back by the ice, which is almost the first notice we 
have of any serious obstacle encountered from that cause in 
Arctic navigation. Hitherto it had been dangerous coasts or 
stormy and thick weather. 

Imitating the example of the French, and realizing the 
value of the fisheries there, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 1583, 
attempted the colonization of Newfoundland, a project which 
ended only in disaster. Then, in 1585, “ Divers worshipful 
merchants of London and the West country, moved by the 
desire of advancing God’s glory and the good of their native 
land,” formed a plan for another attempt, and, throwing aside, 
as they declared, all thought of gain, fixed their thoughts 
solely on the discovery of a passage to India. They purchased 
two vessels, the * Sunshine” of fifty and the “ Moonshine ” 
of thirty-five tons, and despatched them under John Davis, 
‘a man well grounded in the principles of the Arte of Navi- 
gation.” 

Davis sailed from Dartmouth, June 7, 1585, and about a 
month afterward passed up the west coast of Greenland, which 
he properly called “ The Land of Desolation.” About latitude 
64° he found, however, some green isles, upon which dwelt 
amicably disposed natives, and here they remained nearly a 
month, as Davis says, “ to refresh ourselves after our weary 
travell.”” They also trafficked for furs, but a good breeze 
springing up they put to sea, and, steering northwest, crossed 
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the strait which now bears the name of its discoverer, and on 
the 6th of August made land and called it Mount Raleigh. 
This lies back of the present Cape Walsingham, which, pro- 
jecting far to the eastward, narrows the sea between Green- 
land and America to about one hundred and eighty miles, 
thus forming Davis Strait. Here the ships were anchored for 
a few days, when they sailed south, doubled a promontory 
which was named “Cape of God’s Mercy,” and then stood 
west into a sound, now Cumberland, where no ice was seen, 
and where the water was “of the very color, nature, and 
quality of the main ocean.” Keeping on their course for 
eighty leagues, without meeting with any obstruction, they 
became finally enveloped in dense fogs and storms, in the 
midst of which Davis decided to go home and report that they 
had found the passage. 

Davis was sent again the following year with four vessels, 
and pursued much the same course, reaching this time latitude 
66° 33’, whence he shaped his course southerly, but nothing 
important was accomplished, further than to give the com- 
mander a “perfect hope of the passage; finding a mightie 
great sea passing between the two lands west.” During this 
voyage much heavy ice was encountered. 

Again, the next year, Davis was in his old strait, but this 
time he was equipped on the assurance that the outfit could 
be paid for by fishing. Accordingly, his two largest ships 
were left at Gilbert Sound, on the Greenland coast, for that 
purpose, while he followed up that coast in a little clinker 
called the “ Helen,’ the only description of which we have 
is that it “‘ moved through the water like a cart drawn by 
oxen.” In this craft he reached latitude 72° 12’, where he 
was arrested by adverse winds, while there was still an open 
sea to the northward. He was now farther north than a ship 
had ever sailed before, and lay a little to the south of one of 
the grandest landmarks of the Greenland coast,—a_ lofty 
mountain four thousand five hundred feet high, rising abruptly 
from the sea, and covered perpetually with snow and ice. Davis 
named this moun‘ in Sanderson’s Hope, after one of his patrons. 
Near its base, on the north side, lies at the present time the 
little Danish-Esquimaux colony of Upernavik, the northern- 
most colony of Christians on the globe. 
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The storm compelled Davis to stand to the westward ; much 
ice was encountered on the way, and for two weeks they were 
in continual fear of shipwreck, yet they made Mount Raleigh 
at last ; but, except that Davis penetrated a little way into the 
strait now called Hudson, he added nothing to what he had 
brought before, namely, disappointed hopes and illusive prom- 
ises. The two fishing-ships returned separately. 

The promised coming of the Spanish Armada, and the death 
of Walsingham, the Queen’s secretary and a great patron of 
discovery, put an end for the time to all thought in England 
of a northern passage to India. But the Dutch now entered 
the field on the representations of the merchants of the United 
Provinces, that, inasmuch as the Spaniards and Portuguese 
held a monopoly of trade with India by way of the South Sea, 
and there was no doubt a passage could be found by the 
North, an expedition should be equipped to obtain some por- 
tion of the trade. 

Accordingly, four vessels were fitted out, and they set sail from 
Trexel, June 5, 1594, on the track of Willoughby. At Kola, 
Lapland, the squadron separated, Barentz going northeast un- 
til he reached the extreme north point of Nova Zembla, which 
he could not pass on account of heavy ice. This was July 29. 
His position was latitude 77°, off what he called Ice Cape. 

The other division of the fleet, under Cornelis Corneliszoon 
Nay, reached Waigatz Island, which lies between Nova Zembla 
and the mainland, and, passing it to the south, they stood 
northeast through the Sea of Kara, where Pet and Jackman 
had been in 1580. This was July 21. They found the water 
free from ice, but covered with floating trees, trunks, roots, 
and branches, which they correctly judged to have come down 
from some great river. The shores of Waigatz Island were 
‘enamelled with herbage and flowers of every color, and 
were of an agreeable odor.” 

Finding the land on the south side of the Sea of Kara tend- 
ing southeast, they suddenly made up their minds that it kept 
on in the same direction all the way to India, and, finding a 
pleasant climate, an open sea, and a southerly setting current 
to strengthen their convictions that they had found without a 
doubt the northern passage which had been sought after for 
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a hundred years, they, on the 14th of August, put their helm 
up and returned home to give the good tidings. 

Convinced of the correctness of their idea, the government 
and merchants jointly fitted out seven ships, with merchandise 
suitable for the India trade, and despatched them under Barentz. 
But the Sea of Kara was not so amiable this time. A heavy 
storm drove in upon them from the northward, and forced them 
back through the Waigatz. 

Still the merchants were not discouraged, but sent Barentz 
and Rijp the next year with two ships. Barentz was in favor 
of going by the Waigatz ; Rijp was for trying by the north of 
Nova Zembla. Barentz yielding, they sailed nearly north, until 
they discovered an island which they called Bear Island (now 
Cherie Island). To the north of this, in latitude 80°, very 
much to the north of any point that had then been reached by 
any vessel, and almost as far north as any vessel has gone 
even to the present day, they discovered a very large island, 
which, from its sharp mountains, was called Spitzbergen. 

Here the commanders again differed, Rijp abandoning the 
Nova Zembla route, believing that the true passage to China 
and India was to be found by this great land which they had 
discovered. But he was bafiled everywhere by ice, and when 
too late in the season to try any other course he returned 
home. 

Barentz, on the other hand, held southeastward to Nova 
Zembla, which being reached, he changed his course and 
doubled it to the northward August 26. Here the ship 
** wandered in fogs and floating ice,” and was completely beset 
at last on the east coast of the island in latitude 76°, when, 
finding it impossible to extricate themselves, the people saw 
that they were doomed to pass through the trials and priva- 
tions of an Arctic winter. At the present day this would not 
be considered a serious matter. !t has of later years become 
a thing of such common occurrence that it is thought little of. 
But then they had no such conveniences and appliances for 
health and comfort as we have now. No vessel had ever 
before wintered in the Arctic regions, and we can readily 
imagine the terror with which the seventeen men of Barentz’s 
crew saw the sun sinking beneath the dreary waste of snow 
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and ice about them, not to rise again for three long months. 
They, however, built a hut upon the shore, and managed to live 
through the gloomy interval; but in the spring, finding their 
ship immovable, they abandoned her altogether, and in two 
open boats they set out for the port of Kola in Lapland, which 
they reached August 25. After encountering incredible hard- 
ships, five of them died from sickness and exposure, including 
the brave commander, who perished almost at the outset of 
the journey, near the North Cape of Nova Zembla. 

It will thus be seen that three routes by the North Sea to 
China and India had been tried in the century following the 
discovery of America, every one of which had baffled the 
daring adventurer, and brought in the end nothing but loss 
and disappointment to himself and patrons. Yet the project 
was not abandoned, and was from time to time persisted in 
with redoubled energy. The motives to all this zeal we have 
set forth so fully that the subsequent efforts in either of these 
directions may be very briefly related; for they were prac- 
tically but repetitions of former failures, although they brought 
a steady increase of geographical knowledge. 

Up to this time nothing whatever was known of the north 
coasts of Asia beyond the Sea of Kara, and nothing of the 
north coast of America. Nothing was certainly known of the 
North Pacific, yet, as the Spaniards steadily crawled up the 
west coast of America, it began at length to be understood that 
a vast continent lay between Europe and Asia. Then the 
* conclusion of the scholes’’ that America and Asia were 
united at the north began to be seriously doubted, and the 
fabulous ** Straits of Anian,”’ which every ambitious mariner was 
anxious to seek, came to be believed in. This strait was first 
drawn in the Ptolemy of 1513, but was afterwards more exactly 
set forth by Molitius and Mercator, and on the map of Locke. 
The idea of it may very probably, as Mr. Brevoort has sug- 
gested, have arisen from a faulty reading of the words Mar 
Usiano, which Schiner on his globe gives as the name of the 
sea bounding America on the north. 

The Spaniards were very enterprising on the Pacific side, 
and sought to find these “ Straits of Anian,” that passage 
which they as well as the English, French, and Portuguese 
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had failed to find from the Atlantic side; and one of their 
number, Lorenzo Maldonado, actually declared that he had come 
through the straits in 1588. His motive was to sell the infor- 
mation to the English, but the bargain was never consum- 
mated, since he would not consent to pilot the way. 

A few years later the Greek adventurer, Juan de Fuca, then 
in the employ of Spain, following the coast much farther north 
than any of his predecessors, came to the strait which now 
bears his name ; but, without stopping long enough to explore 
it thoroughly, like Frobisher, Davis, and Rijp, he hastened back 
to proclaim the great discovery of the strait connecting the two 
oceans. The information not being prized by the Spaniards, 
he offered it to the English; but the English could not reach 
it without encountering the Spaniards and Portuguese, who 
held firm possession of all the South Sea, and De Fuca, now 
quite disheartened, returned to Mexico, where he soon after- 
ward died. 

About this time it was currently reported, and was generally 
believed, that a Spanish friar named Andreas had sailed 
through, from sea to sea, in a ship; but the rumor could not 
be verified, because the friar could not be found. 

Thus was a fourth quarter opened for a trial to accomplish a 
short passage between Europe and India by the north. It was, 
however, never seriously prosecuted, until the Russians under- 
took it in the time of that enterprising monarch, Peter the 
Great. 

The northeast route was practically abandoned with the dis- 
astrous voyage of Barentz, almost the only attempt at a revival 
of it being by Captain John Wood in 1676. One of Wood’s 
vessels was wrecked on the coast of Nova Zembla in latitude 
75° 59’, and he barely escaped with the other. 

The public interest became now centred in the northwest 
and the north, to both of which a new interest was soon added 
in the discovery of vast schools of whales, seals, and walrus, 
both in Davis Strait and in the seas about Spitzbergen. 

Having thus illustrated the motive to Arctic discovery, and 
traced the course of the early ventures, we will here leave the 
general chronological order which we have thus far pursued 
with respect to the entire field of exploration, and briefly trace 
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the progress of the work which has been done in different 
quarters ; for, from the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the history of the attempts to find a passage by the north has 
little interest, except such as is attached to the general pro- 
gress of Arctic geography. To the routes of discovery hitherto 
pointed out we must now add the overland journeys and coast- 
ing voyages of Siberia and British America. 

It was more than a hundred years after the Spaniards had 
traced the western coast of America as far north as the Straits 
of Juan de Fuca, before the Russians, after conquering the 
native tribes inhabiting the northern parts of Asia, appeared 
in any considerable force on the Asiatic side of the North 
Pacific. By these conquests and the steady advance of traders 
and hunters towards the Arctic Ocean, the civilized world first 
came to know of the vast expanse of Asia northward, and, in 
like manner, the traders and trappers of the northern part of 
America that it steadily expanded in like manner with Asia. 
But of the great arms which stretch out from either continent, 
nothing was known until 1729, when Captain Vitus Behring 
was despatched in that direction. 

Behring set out from St. Petersburg, February 5, 1725; but 
did not reach Okhotsk, a distance of four thousand five 
hundred miles, until July 14, 1728. Here two vessels were 
built, and named the St. Peter and the St. Paul. Their first 
winter was passed near the southern extremity of Kamt- 
schatka, in a harbor which was named after their vessels, Petro- 
paulowski. By this year’s work Behring showed the separa- 
tion of the continents by passing through the narrow strait 
which now bears his name. He reached latitude 67° 18’, 
where no land was seen on either side, thus showing that the 
coast trended to the east on the one hand, and to the west on 
the other. Afterward these explorations of the coast were 
continued on the Asiatic side as far as Cape Yacan; but all 
efforts to pass that cape were, as they have since been, unavail- 
ing by reason of the ice. 

The development of the long line of coast lying between Cape 
Yacan and the White Sea is due to efforts made at different 
times by Russian naval officers, hunters, traders, and Cossacks. 
No further explorations in the track of Behring were made 
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until Captain Cook er.tered the strait in 1776, when that im- 
mortal navigator, after doubling the great promontory which 
marks the boundary of the strait on the American sice in lati- 
tude 65° 45', pushed north to latitude 70° 45’, where, encounter- 
ing a “close and solid wall of ice,’ he bore away for the 
American shore, along which he found it impossible to proceed 
farther than the headland, which he named Iey Cape. Cap- 
tain Clerke, who sueceeded him in command, renewed the 
attempt the following year. It must be here borne in mind 
ihat the object was to effect a passage from the west to the 
east. Cook was under instructions to meet Pickersgill and 
Young, who were to seek a passage from east to west, on the 
old track of Hudson. 

Vancouver, by a thorough examination of the American 
coast between latitude 41° and 60°, settled satisfactorily the 
question of a passage existing there, as had been vaguely sup- 
posed sinee the time of De Fuea. This proof was further 
streugthened by researches of Kotzebue in Kotzebue Sound, 
lititude GS°,in 1815. In 1825 the coast-line was completed 
by Captain Beechy in boats from the famous ** Blossom,” from 
ley Cape to Return Reef, where the survey had been abandoned 
by Franklin. 

The expeditions to this quarter of a later date were, with 
the exception of the United States vessel * Vincennes,” Captain 
(now Admiral) Rodgers, all, then, in search of Sir John Frank- 
lia, and they have added little to our knowledge of Aretic geog- 
raphy. They were the “Herald” and “ Plover” expedition, 
in 1848, and the ** Enterprise’? and ‘ Investigator”? of 1850. 
The former, however, reached two islands, which hear the ves- 
sels’ names, north of Behring Strait, in latitude 11°. These 
islands are, no doubt, outlying rocks of the traditional Polar 
Land of Wrangel, recently reached in latitude 73° by Captain 
Lovg, of a whaling-ship. 

The great feature of the voyage of the “ Investigator’? was 
actually to prove, for the first time, that a passage between the 
oceans really did exist. This ship found little difficulty in 
passing the Iey Cape of Cook, and, after coasting eastward to 
Bank’s Land, it stood northward until caught by the winter in 
Merey Bay. Not being liberated after a second and a third 
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winter, the ship was abandoned, and the party, travelling over 
the ice, were picked up by the “ North Star” in Lancaster Sound, 
and were brought home through Baffin Bay. Thus did Cap-- 
tain MeCluer and his people complete the circuit of America, — 
a feat which will probably never be repeated. And thus, after 
an interval of more than three and a half centuries, the vexed 
question which was once the commercial hope of so many 
nations, which had cost so many lives and so much treasure, 
was at last set at rest. Yet, after all that had been done, it 
was shown that the passage had never been and never could 
be available for commercial purposes. 

We have not space to follow the course of the fifty-five 
different expeditions which have been engaged in the interest- 
ing service of exploring the north coast of Asia. The first 
effort was made in 1598. This was, however, merely an armed 
force, sent to punish the refractory Somoiedes, on the Yenisei. 
Twelve years later the Cossacks, in pursuit of tribute, were 
the first to reach the Polar Ocean at the mouth of that river; 
and immediately after them followed a party of merchants and 
hunters, who reached the Piasina River in boats, finding, in all 
parts, a rich harvest of furs. In 1650 the Lena was discovered 
by the Cossacks, and in 1638 the Indigirka. These rivers 
being traced to the Polar Ocean, there was brought into view 
the vast wealth of mammoth ivory which lies embedded in the 
frozen mud of the lowlands near the sea; and it was chiefly 
in the pursuit of this valuable commodity that the subsequent 
expeditions were undertaken. The Kolyma and Yana Rivers 
were in turn discovered, and traced to their mouths. The 
Bear, Liakow, and New Siberian groups of islands were 
explored, and, ivory being found everywhere, the activity of the 
Russians along these shores became very great. They soon 
built small vessels with which to navigate the leads of water 
which are, early in the summer, opened through the ice along 
the shore by the warm floods pouring into the sea from the 
great water-shed of Northern Asia, which, equalling four 
millions of square miles, discharges to the Polar Ocean. The 
dangers and privations of this navigation along these coasts were 
great, but the treasure obtained was likewise great, and, cape 
after cape being doubled, new features of the coast were 
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brought to notice ; and while gallant officers of the government 
led the way, merchants and hunters followed to gather up the 
spoils. 

But they did not pursue their explorations and traffic in 
their small craft alone. They soon learned to use the sledges 
drawn by the dogs of the native tribes inhabiting these bleak 
shores. With these they travelled during the winter, and with 
these it was that Hedenstrim in 1808-11 and Wrangel and 
Anjou in 1820-24 performed their celebrated journeys. These 
two latter officers, taking up their quarters, the former at 
Nijnei Kolymsk, near the mouth of the Kolyma, the latter at 
Ustryansk, at the mouth of the Yana, traversed through four 
successive winters the ice-fields of the Polar Ocean, extending 
their range of observation through more than fifty degrees of 
longitude. Their instructions were to survey the coasts and to 
seek a polar land to the north, which the natives declared was 
sometimes visible from the Siberian shore. But in this direc- 
tion they found themselves invariably arrested in their north- 
ward course by open water, which, beginning some twenty-five 
miles northwest of the new Siberian Islands, extended in a 
southeasterly direction toward Cape Yacan. From this cir- 
cumstance arose the idea that the ice-belt was a land-helt, that 
it could be crossed, and that a vast open sea lay within it about 
the North Pole. The meeting with this water was a serious dis- 
appointment to Wrangel, checking as it did his travels toward 
the Pole. He describes it as “ illimitable to human vision.” 

The development of the north coast of America was begun 
by Samuel Hearne, a brave and enterprising man, who had 
been bred in the service of the Hudson Bay Company. Of the 
vast extent of country to the north of their trading-posts there 
were previously but vague conjectures. 

The natives having brought in some copper ore which they 
had obtained, as they said, from a large river, Hearne was sent 
to find it, which he succeeded in doing on his third journey. 
Tracing the river, now known as the Coppermine, to its mouth, 
he was the first civilized man to look out upon the Arctic 
Ocean from the American side. Thus, in another quarter, did 
the hope of profit lead to a new field of geographical discovery. 

Hearne was succeeded by Alexander Mackenzie, who dis- 
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covered and followed the river, since named after him, to the 
ocean, which he reached July 12,1789. In the summer of 
1821, Captain, afterward Sir John, Franklin descended the 
Coppermine, and in two frail canoes traced the coast eastward 
through about six degrees of longitude ; but upon attempting to 
return by Hood River, the party met with incredible hard- 
ships, and many of them perished from cold and starvation. 
In Le25, Franklin and Richardson, descending the Mackenzie, 
traced the coast westward to Return Recf,in longitude 149 
57 west, and east to the Coppermine, a range of about thirty-six 
degrees of longitude. In 1834, Captain Back descended the 
Great Fish River, now, however, called Back’s River, to the 
Arctic Sea; but, being embarrassed by the ice, he was obliged 
io return without adding materially to the Aretic coast-lines. 

fu 1857, Dease and Simpson, of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
service, traced the coast one hundred and sixty miles east of 
Franklin’s farthest. la 1858 and 1839 these same skilful 
and bold explorers completed what remained of the undeter- 
mined coast of the mainland as far east as Boothia; they also 
discovered Victoria Land to the northward, and surveyed a 
considerable part of its southern coast. By these various ex- 
peditions a coast-line stretching over sixty-five degrees of 
longitude was added to Aretic geography, through British 
valor and perseverance. 

In 1545, Richardson and Dr. Rae descended the Mackenzie ; 
but as their object was a search for Sir John Franklin, they 
added but little to Aretie geography. The latter did more 
when, in 1S02-053, after wintering in snow huts at Repulse 
Bay, he not only completed, during a long foot-journey, the 
survey of the hitherto untraversed coast-lines between Repulse 
Bay and Back’s River, but actually solved the mystery of Frank- 
lin’s fate, a subjeet to which we shall again presently allude. 

Recurring again to the north and northeast, we find, in 
1605, Alderman Cherrie of London sending a ship to Spitz- 
bergen, under command of Stephen Bennet. This was the be- 
ginning of the whale fishery of that region, which, rapidly grow- 
ing into importance, employed at one time four hundred sail. 

The Muscovy Company from the time of Willoughby kept 
up a lively trade with Russia, but they had little disposition 
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at this time to try a passage to India by the northeast; but 
they were prevailed upon to send Henry Hudson by way of the 
North Pole. He sailed in an absurdly small vessel, the name 
of which is unknown, with a crew of ten men and a boy, May 
1, 1608. Sighting Greenland in latitude 70°, he named a lofty 
snow-crowned mountain * Mount God’s Mercy.” Following the 
coast north to 73°, he there fixed the name “ Hold with Hope” 
to a prominent headland, and then stood northeast. On the 
27th of June he saw Spitzbergen, along which he ccasted until 
he had passed, as he declared, latitude $1° 30’, seeing land still 
beyond ; but he was probably out a degree in his reckoning, 
since Spitzbergen does not extend beyond 81°. Being driven 
back by ice and a scarcity of food, he returned home. But he 
set out again the following year; this time, however, to the 
northeast. In latitude 75° he fell in with ice which he could 
not penetrate. He afierward landed on Nova Zembla in lati- 
tude 71° 12’: but, being “ void of hope of a northeast passage,” 
he set sail for England. 

His employers appear not to have been pleased with his con- 
duct, for we find him, the next vear,in the service of the Dutch 
East India Company, whose object seems now once more to 
have been the finding of a passage by the northeast. Hudson 
reached North Cape, May 19, 1609; but, without following up 
his instructions, if they were, as they seem likely to have 
been, to seek the Indies by the northeast, he at once turned 
his ship’s prow for North America. 

Where he first touched the coast of America has been a 
matter of much discussion, for Hudson’s statements are very 
meagre and conflicting. He was a good seaman, but a shock- 
ingly bad narrator. He, however, entered what was afterward 
called Hudson River, which he was the first to ascend, with 
the hope of finding a passage to the north and west, upon 
which project, from the beginning, he had set his heart, having 
little faith either in the north or northeast. 

The voyages of Poole, in 1610 and 1611, were unimportant, 
further than to show how the thirst for discovery was quickly 
changed to hunting for walrus. Poole reached 79 50°. The 
same may be said of the two voyages of Robert Fotherly, in 
1614 and 1615, who reached latitude 80°. That quarter was 
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now for a time wholly given over to the fishermen, who, ac- 
cording to Davis Barrington, made, in pursuit of gain, aston- 
ishing progress towards the Pole. Barrington was a firm 
believer in the existence of an open sea at the Pole, and he 
brought forward statements to show that four Dutch whale- 
ships had penetrated to the parallel of 81° 30’, seven to 82’, 
three to 83°, six, in company, to 86°, three to 88, two to 
89°, one to 89° 80’; he even went so far as to assert that a 
ship had once gone two degrees beyond the Pole and another 
twice around it; and he exhibited a map, published under the 
auspices of the Royal Academy of Berlin, placing a ship at 
90°. These voyages were all on the west side of Spitzbergen, 
as were the subsequent government expeditions of Phipps, in 
1773, to 80° 48’; of Buchan and Franklin, in 1818, to 80° 52’; 
of Tchitschagof, in 1766, to 86° 30'; of Sabine and Clavering, 
in 1823, to 80° 20'; all being arrested by the ice-barrier which, 
more or less continuously, extends from Nova Zembla to Green- 
land. 

Of the navigators of later times, the only one whose expe- 
rience resembles that claimed by Barrington for the Dutch 
whalers is that of Scoresby, who reached, in 1817, latitude 
81° 30’ W., in longitude 19° E., finding everywhere an open 
sea. It is unfortunate that duty to his employers — for he was 
in pursuit of whales, and not of the North Pole — should have 
compelled his return to the fishing-grounds about Spitzbergen 
and the South, along the ice-fields near which the whales are 
generally found. 

With respect, however, to these voyages of the early Dutch 
whalers, details of which are given very circumstantially, not 
only by Barrington but by Edward Moxson, hydrographer of 
Charles the Second, who was in Amsterdam in 1655, and busied 
himself with gathering a mass of statements from sailors of 
every rank who had been to Spitzbergen. We may here remark 
that these statements were made for the most part by irre- 
sponsible persons, who, having no personal or government 
dignity or service to maintain, were without some of the 
motives to carefulness of statements. Dr. Kane discards these 
accounts as * apochryphal,” “ their imperfect nautical obser- 
vations rendering wholly unreliable their assertions of lati- 
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tudes,” and Chief Justice Charles P. Daly, President of the 
American Geographical Society, in his annual address of 1870, 
after carefully revising the different stories, arrives at this con- 
clusion: ‘* Those who, like myself, have passed years in the 
daily occupation of sifting and weighing testimony, know 
that little or no value whatever is to be attached to evidence 
of this deseription.” 

The most memorable expedition in this quarter is that of 
Sir Edward Parry, who, being taken by the ship ‘“ Hecla” to 
the west side of Spitzbergen, as far as the ice would allow, set 
out then over the frozen sea, on the 22d of June, 1827, with 
two boats, each having a crew of ten men, to reach the Pole, — 
an attempt which Dr. Kane justly said was “ unparalleled in 
the history of personal adventure.” The boats used were 
heavy, weighing each three thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
three pounds, the ice was bad, and their progress was neces- 
sarily slow. Heavy fogs likewise embarrassed them. On the 
25th of June they were in latitude 81° 13’... Twenty-seven days 
afterward, July 22, they had reached 82° 45’ 5", having thus 
advanced only ninety-two miles, or less than three and a half 
miles a day. From the 22d to the 26th they made between 
ten and eleven miles by their reckoning, but to their dismay 
they found themselves, after their four days’ toil, in latitude 82° 
40’ 25", or three miles to the south of their position four days 
before, although they had actually travelled, as above stated, 
due north between ten and eleven miles. The ice had there- 
fore drifted with the ocean current thirteen to fourteen miles, 
and hence they were actually going south faster than they 
were travelling north. In this emergency there was nothing 
for them to do but return. 

This attempt of Parry closes the history of discovery in 
the quarter between Nova Zembla and Greenland, until the 
subject was revived again within a few years, mainly, it may 
be said, at the earnest instigation or the eminent geographer, 
Dr. Peterman of Gotha. The public has, however, been made so 
familiar, through recent publications, with the various voyages 
of the Germans, Swedes, Norwegians, and English in that 
direction, that it is not needful here to allude to them further 
than to observe that nearly the whole line of the ice-barrier 
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from Greenland to Nova Zembla has been retraced without 
the discovery of a practicable opening; at least, if an opening 
was found, it was not followed. But while failing in this, our 
knowledge of Spitzbergen has been greatly extended, new 
islands have been discovered, great additions have been made 
to the surveys of Scoresby, Sabine, and Clavering on the Green- 
land coast, and in hydrography and natural history most it- 
portant results have been achieved. 

Leaving this quarter, we come once more to the northwest, 
where we find Waymouth, in 1602, following up the track of 
Davis, and struggling against evil fortune and a mutinous crew. 
He was employed by the old Muscovy Company and the newly 
formed company of the Levant, and, as all his predecessors 
had done before him, sadly disappointed his patrons. The 
only value of his voyage was to point the way for Hudson, in 
his fourth voyage, into the great bay which bears his name. 

This expedition of Hudson was a private one, made in the 
ship ** Discovery,” of fifty-five tons. He sailed from the 
Thames, April 17, 1610, touched at Iceland, and on the 15th 
of June “ raysed the Desolations,” which is Greenland. At 
the end of the month he was off Resolution Island at the 
mouth of Frobisher Strait. Passing to the south of this, he 
found himself at the entrance of a great strait, into which, 
much elated, he pushed his way, notwithstanding the ice which 
constantly endangered his vessel. His people became alarmed, 
and then mutinous: ** Some were of one minde, and some of 
another ; some wishing themselves home, and some not caring 
where, so they were out of the ice.” Necessity, however, com- 
pelled them all to work in order to free the ship. They 
were then off some sheltering islands which were named the 
* Isles of God’s Merey,” and about a hundred leagues up the 
strait in latitude 62 9. Beyond to the westward Hudson saw 
a vast sheet of water, which he had no doubt was a portion of 
the great Pacific Ocean. One can imagine his feelings of 
exultation at having finally, as he thought, accomplished what 
had been so often tried before in vain. 

Hudson now began to look about him for a more genial 
climate wherein to winter, and, after wandering about “in a 


labyrinth without end” for three months, the ship was at 
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length frozen fast, exactly where is not known, and the winter 
was passed most miserably. When the ship was again aflont, 
Hudson was treacherously seized, thrust into an open boat with 
eight sick men, and set adrift, never to be heard of more. 
Thus did he find a grave in the magnificent inland sea which 
he had been the first to navigate; and thus perished one of the 
ablest, most industrious, and most daring seamen of his own 
or any other time. 

In 1612, Thomas Button followed the track of Hudson, and, 
by his discoveries in Hudson Bay, laid the foundations of the 
afterward famous Hudson Bay Company. The quaint names 
still retained on the maps of that quarter, such as * Queen 
Anne’s Forelands,”’ ** Cary’s-Swan’s-Nest,” ** Hopes Checked,” 
all attest the extent of his voyage. This last name clearly 
indicates the commander’s disappointment when it was dis- 
covered that the great sea of Hudson was bounded by land to 
the west, and that it was no part of the Pacific Ocean. 

During the same year, James Hall, a Dane, made another 
attempt; but no importance is attached to it further than it 
marks a peculiar era in navigation. Up to that time, while 
latitude was obtained with considerable accuracy, of longitude 
there was nothing approaching to it; and nothing was known 
of a vessel’s easting and westing, except such as was obtained 
by the uncertain method of dead-reckoning. Hence the maps 
of the period present a strange crossing of coast-lines and 
confusion of distances. 

William Baffin accompanied Hall, and, for the first time of 
which we have any record, practised a method of his own in- 
vention for determining the longitude at sea by an observation 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Baffin was the next to seek China and India by the north- 
west, although his ship (the * Discovery ” of Hludson’s voyage) 
was actually under command of Robert Bylot. who had been 
already three times to the Arctic seas. The upper parts of 
Hudson Bay were explored ; but there was no passage to be 
found that way. They sailed again together in the same small 
ship the following year; this time, however, following the 
Greenland coast. About the middle of May, they were off 
the Sanderson’s Hope of Davis. Continuing thence north- 
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ward, they encountered ice June 19, in latitude 74° 4. This 
was in what is now Melville Bay. 

A fruitless effort was made by Baffin to work his way to the 
westward; but, unable to get disentangled from the ice, he 
took shelter behind some islands (probably the Duck Islands) 
in latitude 73° 45’. The ice melting very fast, they again took 
to sea June 28, and reached open water July 1, in latitude 
75° 40’, which “ anew revived the hope of a passage.” On the 
day following they passed, in latitude 76° 35, a headland, 
which they called Cape Dudley Diggs. A few leagues beyond, 
they opened a sound which was named Wolstenholme ; then 
they passed and named the Cary Islands and Whale Sound 
and Hakluyt Island, and on the 8th of July discovered a 
sound opening north, which was called Sir Thomas Smith’s 
Sound, and which, in later times, has become famous as one 
of the favorite routes to the North Pole. 

With a fair wind they then stood southwest until they came 
to another sound, which was named after Alderman Jones of 
London. Two days later, July 12, another was discovered in 
latitude 74° 20’, to which was given the name of Sir James 
Lancaster. 

Through neither of these sounds was there any passage to 
be found, on account of the ice; and, from this time forward, 
as they went south, remarks Baffin, “ wee had a ledge of yee 
between the shoore and us.” Following the shore to latitude 
65° 40, and seeing that “* hope of passage could be none,” and 
* seeing that wee had made an end of our discovery,” Baffin 
bore up for Greenland, where, in Cockin’s Sound of Hall, he 
anchored and found “some refreshing for the men” in the 
shape of scurvy grass ( Cochlearia), of which they made plen- 
tiful use, and, “with the blessing of God,’ were restored to 
health, after their hard and most wonderful voyage; for, 
whether we consider the smallness of the vessel (only fifty- 
five tons), the dangerous character of the sea which they 
traversed, the vigor and boldness with which the voyage was 
executed, or the magnitude of the discoveries made, there is 
no other expedition to compare with it in the whole history of 
Arctic discovery. 

Following Baffin were several expeditions which we need 
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only barely mention: as that of Jans Munk, a Dane, who en- 
tered Hudson Strait, but did nothing more than change some 
names given to geographical positions by previous discoverers ; 
that of the eccentric Captain Luke Fox, or “ Northwest Fox,” 
as he called himself, in 1631, who circumnavigated Hudson 
Bay, and, after reaching ** Fox, his Farthest,’” had to confess 
to the same failure as his predecessors concerning the passage ; 
and of Captain James, who explored, the same year, the bot- 
tom of Hudson Bay, to which he gave his name, and from 
which he, of course, found no western outlet. 

From this time forward nothing was attempted until 1719, 
when Knight, Barlow, and Vaughan sailed to Chesterfield Inlet, 
confident of there finding a passage. And there they all per- 
ished, martyrs to a cause in which they had unbounded faith, 
as was abundantly shown by their taking with them strong 
iron-bound chests in which to secure the treasure they were 
to find in India. In 1741 the Hudson Bay Company 
equipped an expedition under Middleton and Moore, and an- 
other under Moore and Smith, in 1746, with like results as 
to the passage. The same was true also of Pickersgill and 
Young, who, in 1776 and 1777, were sent by the British gov- 
ernment, in the “* Lion,” to co-operate with Captain Cook, who, 
as already stated, was to meet them from Behring Strait. 

The subject was allowed once more to rest for a time until, 
a fresh zeal having been manifested for Arctic discovery, Sir 
John Ross was despatched, in 1818, in two ships, the ** Alex- 
ander” and * Isabella,” to find the passage through Lancaster 
Sound; but he only followed the track of Baffin, and, being 
convinced that the sound was crossed by a range of mountains 
which he named after one Croker, he returned home with the 
report that there was no passage that way. Captain, afterward 
Sir Edward, Parry, who commanded the second vessel, doubt- 
ing the accuracy of his superior’s statements, was sent the 
next year in command of another expedition, comprising the 
two ships “ Hecla’’ and “ Griper.” 

Parry proved the ‘Croker Mountains” to be another Arctic 
fable, anc, sailing westward into Lancaster Sound through more 
than thirty degrees of longitude, finally crossed the one hun- 
dred and tenth meridian, and thus won a government prize for 
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himself and crew of five thousand pounds, which had been 
offered by the British government to any one who should reach 
that degree, with fifteen thousand more if a through passage 
was made. But the winter had now set in, and, a harbor being 
found on Melville Island, the ships were soon frozen fast ; and 
it became the provinee of Parry, in all respects the most. skil- 
ful of all Arctic commanders, for the first time to prove that, 
with proper care and discipline, an Arctie winter may be 
passed without loss of health or serious lack of comfort. The 
following summer found every passage so completely closed 
with ice that they could make no further progress westward. 


ships * Fury” and “ Heela,” in 1821; and his third, in 1824, 
through Laneaster Sound, and then south through Prince Re- 
gent’s Inlet. In. these three voyages Parry greatly extended 
geographical knowledge, but there was no passage found, or 
any great promise of one. 

In 1825, Captain G. F. Lyon, who had been with Parry. made 
another attempt through Hudson’s Bay to follow up Rewes 
Welcome to the west cf Southampton Island, and through 
the Fury and Hecla Straits of Parry; but a violent gale while 
among the ice so crippled his ship, the “ Griper,” that the 
expedition had to be abandoned. A similar attempt to the 
east of Southampton Island, through the Frozen Strait, was 
made by Captain Back, in the “ Terror,’ with equally bad 
fortune, in 1836. 

Sir John Ross made his second voyage in 1829, —a voyage 
which is chiefly memorable from the fact that it is the first 
time that steam was applied to Arctic navigation. His vessel, 
the ‘ Victory,” was a paddle wheel steamer, and although 
unfit under ordinary circumstances for ice navigation, yet he 
reached Boothia, the northern extremity of the continent, so 
named by him after Sir Felix Boothia, his patron. The 
** Victory ” was locked in the ice, and was never liberated ; 
and the party, taking to their boats, reached Baffin Bay after 
encountering great hardships, where they were picked up by 
a whale-ship. 

The subject was now suffered to rest again until Sir James 
Ross returned from his brilliant voyage in the Antarctic Sea, 
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when Sir John Barron and Colonel Sabine, backed by the 
powerful influence of the Royal Society, prevailed upon the 
government to use the same two vessels, the ** Erebus” of three 
hundred and seventy-nine tons, and the * Terror” of three 
hundred and twenty-six tons (which, being already completely 
equipped for ice navigation, were therefore good for little else), 
to seck once more the northwest passage. 

Sir John Franklin had been for many years one of the most 
enthusiastic advocates of Arctic discovery. ‘ You know,” he 
wrote a friend in 1856,“ that no service is nearer my heart 
than the completion of the survey of the north coast of 
America and the accomplishment of a northwest passage” 
He was now, however, well advanced in years, and was, by 
many persons, thought to be too old to withstand the fatigues 
of such an undertaking. Captain F. R. M. Crozier, who had 


just returned with Ross from the south, was thought by these 


! 
to be the right man; but the command was offered to Franklin, 
with Crozier as second. The offer was accepted, and the two 
vessels, which had been to latitude T>° south, were thoroughly 
equipped for a northern voyage of three years, and left the 
Thaies, May 26, 1845. They were last seen by a whaler, 
moored to an iceberg in Melville Bay, waiting for the pack to 
Opel ° 

The third winter of their absence had nearly passed before 
there was any great anxicty felt for their safety. That they 
had suceeeded, and would be heard from in the Pacific Ocean, 
was generally believed. But vessels returning from that 
quarter without tidings of them at length excited alarm, and 
three expeditions — one overland by the Mackenzie River, 
another by Behring Strait (both already referred to), and a 
third, under Sir James Ross, to | an:aster Sound — were de- 
spatched, in the spring of Is48,io seck them. No traces of 


them being discovered, the attempt was renewed in 1850, with 
jucreased force of men and ships, the squadron operating on the 


Baffin Bay side alone numbering eight English ships, to which 
must be added the two vessels * Advance” and * Reseue” of 
the United States squadron, furnished by the liberality of Henry 
Grinnell and the late George Peabody. These were supported 
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by supply-ships with additisual stores during the next three 
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years. Although this extended search yielded only unsatisfac- 
tory results as to the fate of the missing ships, the great con- 
geries of islands lying to the north of America was thoroughly 
explored by foot parties, mile by mile, and while but few traces 
of Franklin's party were discovered, thousands of miles of new 
coast-line were added to the charts. The few traces were 
found at Beechy Island and Cape Riley, on the north side of 
Lancaster Sound, in 1850, and the conclusion formed was that 
the “ Erebus” and * Terror” had there passed the first winter. 

In 1853 five of the vessels of the search squadron were left 
in the ice, none of which were afterward heard of, except the 
‘** Resolute,” and the search was abandoned as hopeless. 

Then came the news that Dr. Rae had found traces of 
the party on Montreal Island, at the mouth of Back’s River. 
This once more aroused the devoted Lady Franklin to action, 
and a vessel, the steamer “ Fox,’’ under Captain McClin- 
tock, was equipped, mostly at private expense, and sent to seek 
further traces of the missing expedition. Many relics and 
a single brief record were discovered. This last told a 
mournful tale. The ships had wintered at Beechy Island in 
1845-46, had then endeavored to make their way north 
through Wellington Channel, failing in which they had 
returned and tried the old passage of Parry, west through 
Melville Sound, when, again failing, they sought the American 
coast, expecting to reach Dean and Simpson’s Strait, and then 
along a shore which Franklin had himself once followed in 
1825, make their way to Behring Strait and the Pacific Ocean. 
How near they came to the realization of their hopes will best 
be appreciated when it is known that they were actually not 
fifty miles from the strait where Dean and Simpson had sailed 
to and fro in boats in 1837. Thus had they discovered that 
a passage did actually exist between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans; but they were doomed not to pass through it. The 
winter caught them when beset among the ice, fifteen miles 
west of King William’s Land, and there another dreary Arctic 
night passed over them. This second night told hard on all 
the party, and Sir John Franklin was one of the earliest 
victims ; he died on board his ship in the spring of 1847, 
nearly a year before the most serious troubles of the crews 
were encountered. 
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High must have been their hopes as the summer brought its 
warmth, but sadder their hearts when winter came again and 
found them still embedded in the same “ thick-ribbed ice.” 
eral of the party died during this third winter of their impris- 
onment; and now, without provisions enough left to carry 
them on their voyage, even if the coming summer should 
liberate their vessels, the survivors set out in the early spring 
of 1848 to drag their boats to Back’s River. A few of them 
reached it, only there to die on an island at its mouth. The 
rest perished by the way. The late Captain C. F. Hall has 
since visited this land, and Esquimaux have brought other 
relics to the whale-ships at Repulse Bay ; but this is substan- 
tially all we know. 

And thus began and ended one of the most remarkable 
events of modern times,— remarkable for the world-wide 
sympathy it created, and the persistent effort that was made, 
long after all hope was gone that any of the party were alive, 
to resolve the fate of men whom adversity had elevated into 
heroes and martyrs in the public eye. 

We have now traced the progress of Arctic exploration and 
discovery around the entire circuit of the Arctic Ocean, with 
the exception of a single break between the 20th and 90th 
meridian of west longitude, within which lies Greenland and 
Grinnell Land. The northern coasts of these have not yet 
been explored. Greenland has been traced on its eastern side 
to latitude 73°, and on its western to above 82°; but no one 
has yet been able to determine where the land and water meet 
in the seven or eight hundred miles which lie between these 
extreme points of exploration. Grinnell Land has been fol- 
lowed by the eye to above 83°; but of the northern and west- 
ern aspects of this land, the most northern, so far as yet 
known, upon the globe, we are ignorant. That there is a con- 
siderable body of land yet unexplored to the north of Behring 
Strait there can be no doubt, and there is probably as little 
doubt that there are yet unexplored islands of the Spitzbergen 
group to the northeast. But Greenland and Grinnell Land 
are on the circle we have followed, in the track of a host of 
expeditions ; and we may hope that their shores may erelong 
be laid down upon the chart, and the circle of discovery made 
complete. 


Sevy- 
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This ean probably only be done by way of Smith Sound, 
the progress of discovery through which has all been within 
these past twenty years. Baffin, its discoverer, in 1616, did 
not attempt to enter it; and Ross, in 1818, did nothing more 
than fix the names of his two ships to the capes which bound 
it. The first to pass these capes was Captain Inglefield, in 1852, 
during his famous summer search for Sir John Franklin. This 
spirited and fearless navigator, pushing his way in the teeth of 
a hoavy gale, with ice all around him, reached latitude 78° 40’, 
aid saw the shores expanding to right and left, but could not 
land, and was driven south. 

In 1853, Dr. E. K. Kane, acting under the belief that Frank- 
lin, failing to find a passage beyend Beechy Island, had re- 
turned through Lancaster Sound, and gone up Smith Sound, 
after passing Cape Alexander, and depositing a boat and depot 
of stores on the mainland at a place which he named Lifeboat 
Cove, steered for the west coast, but was headed off by 
heavy pack-ice. He had only a little brigantine of one hun- 
dred and forty-four tons’ burden, and, unable to bore the pack, 
returned to the Greenland coast, which he followed until the 
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ico shut him in at Rensselaer Harbor, in latitude Ts 37’. 
Here, two winters being passed, and fuel and provisions being 
both exhausted, the vessel was abandoned; and the party, 
taking to their boats, after a toilsome journey of eighty days, 
reached the Danish-Esquimaux colony of Upernavik. 

The geographical results of this voyage were important. 
Ins'ead of expanding into the Polar Basin, as Inglefield 
thought, a great body of land was found to lie directly across 
it, a little below the parallel of 80°, which was discovered, and 
its southern coast-line surveyed, by Dr. Hayes, a member of 
the expedition. It was thus shown that Smith Sound expanded 
from its entrance, not into the Polar Sea, but into a middle 
basin, the axis of which runs nearly northeast and southwest. 
The Greenland shore of this basin Kane traced in person ; 
then Mr Bonsall discovered that it terminated to the north- 
east In un immense glacier, beyond which Mr. Morton atter- 
ward discovered and explored, nearly to latitude 51, the 
coasts of the * Land of Washington,” which, by projecting to the 
west, again narrowed this channel to the Polar Sea to about 
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the same dimensions as the Smith Sound entrance. The 
water beyond the new narrowing of this passage Kane named 
Kennedy Channel, and the land to the west of it Grinnell Land. 

All the explorations of this voyage were made by sledge par- 
ties, — the sledges, carrying stores and camp equipments, being 
drawn by men or dogs, — in the spring or late in the autumn, 
after the sea was firmly frozen over. It was in this manner 
that Morton made the journey which was brought to an end by 
open water making from the northward, thus adding fresh proof 
in favor of the Russian theory of an open sea about the Pole. 

In 1860, Dr. Hayes followed on the track of his former com- 
mander, in a schooner of one hundred and thirty-three tons’ 
burden. He was unable, on account of heavy ice, to reach the 
west coast, and, like Kane, was driven by the pack and a 
heavy gale upon the Greenland side, and forced into winter 
harbor September 8, in latitude 78° 17',—a position which, 
while it gave greater assurance of release the following year, 
was not so favorable for sledge-travelling as were Dr. Kane’s 
quarters at Rensselaer Harbor, since Port Foulke (as he 
named his place of refuge) was some eighty miles to the 
south and west of Kane’s position. Dr. Hayes began early in 
the spring, when the temperature encountered in the field was 
often fifty degrees below zero, and on one occasion sixty-nine 
degrees, to lay out depots of supplies, and, early in April, set 
out to cross the sound. 

The distance from shore to shore, being about ninety miles 
as the crow flies, should, under favorable circumstances, have 
been made in a few days with his dog-sledges: but owing to 
the rough character of the ice, which was often piled up in 
ridges fifty and sixty feet high, upwards of thirty days were 
consumed. The boat with which Dr. Hayes expected to tray- 
erse the polar sea could not be transported across the sound ; 
and that part of his plan, after seventeen days’ trial, was aban- 
doned. The boat was sent back, and Dr. Hayes continued his 
journey with two dog-sledges and three companions. 

The opposite shore being reached, the travellers traced the 
coast of Grinnell Land to about latitude 82° 45’. Their high- 
est position, determined by astronomical observation taken on 
land, was latitude 81° 37’. Beyond this they travelled from 
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fifteen or twenty miles, as estimated, over the ice, until they 
were interrupted, as Dr. Kane’s party had been in 1854, on 
the opposite side of the channel, by open water making from 
the northward, which compelled their return. On the home- 
ward journey it was discovered that Grinnell Land was cut off 
from the Ellesmere Land of Inglefield by a sound apparently 
running parallel with Jones Sound. 

This journey across Smith Sound, in going and coming, oc- 
cupied sixty days; and the actual distance travelled, in wind- 
ing through the intricate passages among the hummocked ice, 
and in repeatedly returning upon the track to bring up portions 
of the divided cargo, was estimated at over thirteen hundred 
miles. 

The schooner was liberated, July 10, 1861, after a winter 
passed without sickness, and with no lack of fresh food (rein- 
deer being especially abundant); but the schooner being se- 
verely damaged the previous season and totally unfit for further 
encounters with the ice, it was determined to return home and 
refit with the expectation of going back the following year with 
another vessel having steam-power. The late civil war pre- 
vented this scheme from being carried into execution. 

In October, 1869, Captain C. F. Hall, upon returning from 
his long residence among the Esquimaux of Hudson Bay, 
where he had been seeking for further traces of Sir John 
Franklin’s party, conceived the idea of reaching the North 
Pole through Smith Sound with a steamer; and, familiar as 
he was with the experience of his predecessors in that quarter, 
he clearly saw that steam was absolutely necessary. 

An expedition being ‘authorized by an Act of Congress, the 
* Polaris ’’ was fitted for the service in the most elaborate man- 
ner by the Navy Department. Nothing was omitted which ex- 
perience suggested ; and probably no vessel ever sailed for the 
Arctic seas better equipped. She left New York, June 29, 1871, 
and upon reaching the appointed rendezvous at Godhavn, Dis- 
co Island, North Greenland, was joined by the United States 
steamer ** Congress,” acting as a supply-ship. Receiving her 
final supply of coals and other stores, she sailed, August 17, 
for Upernavik, to procure dogs and an interpreter. Thence 
she went to Tessuissak, a little hunting-station farther up the 
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coast, in latitude 73° 24’, for more dogs; and then, August 24, 
pushed north into Melville Bay, where vessels have usually 
been embarrassed by the ice, and where Captain McClintock, 
in the steamer “ Fox,” was helplessly frozen fast, August 26, 
1857. 

From Tessuissak, Captain Hall dated his last despatches. 
After this the details we have of the expedition are meagre. 
We have only a short despatch to the Secretary of the Navy, 
found among Captain Hall’s private papers, a copy of which 
was placed in a cairn at latitude 82° 3’ N.; the evidence taken 
before the board of examiners in Washington of what is known 
as Captain Tyson’s party; and the newspaper reports of the 
statements of Captain Buddington, Dr. Bessels, and others. 
These are, however, sufficient to enable us to make up a brief 
general outline of the voyage. 

The “ Polaris” appears to have passed through Melville Bay 
without obstruction from the ice, and was off Cape York Au- 
gust 26. The north water, which is usually crossed by a 
moving pack between Whale and Jones Sounds, appears to 
have been equally free. Smith Sound was entered soon after- 
ward on the east side, and no serious embarrassment from ice, 
such as beset the three expeditions which had been there 
before, was encountered; nothing, indeed, interrupted the 
fortunate course of the voyage to Cape Frazer, the entering 
cape on the Grinnell Land side of Kennedy Channel. Here 
they examined a small bay, which Dr. Hayes had reported as 
likely to furnish a harbor, but it proved to be too shallow. 

Captain Hall then pushing ahead, and leaving behind him 
the point which Dr. Kane’s party had reached on the right, 
and then Dr. Hayes’s farthest on the left, entered another 
channel, which he named Robeson Strait, in honor of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. It was in this channel that open water had 
been previously seen, and the conclusion reached, both by Kane 
and Hayes, that it was an open sea. It proved to be only a 
somewhat abrupt expansion of Kennedy Channel. On the 
30th of August, only six days from the time of leaving Tes- 
suissak, the “ Polaris ” was in latitude 82° 16’ N., nearer to the 
North Pole by forty-six miles than any ship had ever been 
before, according to any well-authenticated record. Here, 
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after a most extraordinary experience of good fortune, and one 
wholly unparalleled in Arctic navigation, moving ice was for 
the first time encountered, and Captain Hall made the land on 
the east side, and examined the coast for a harbor, without, 
however, finding one. Upon trying to reach the west coast the 
“Polaris” became beset in the pack, and was not liberated 
until the 3d of September, during which time great alarm 
was felt on board, and provisions were placed on the ice, in 
order that the party might be ready for the worst. Being 
liberated, however, without serious damage, the ‘“ Polaris” 
now steamed into a small sheltered cove protected by a 
stranded iceberg in latitude 81° 35’, longitude 61° 44 N. 
This was called * Thank God Harbor,” and here they wintered. 
On the 10th of October, Captain Hall set out on a sledge 
journey northward, and returned after making about fifty 
miles. Soon afterward he was taken sick and died, and the 
command devolved on Captain Buddington. The winter 
passed after the usual manner of recent Arctic expeditions. 
Game was abundant. Some journeys were undertaken in the 
spring and summer, but no greater northing was made than 
that accomplished with the vessel the previous summer. The 
highest latitude attained on land was 82° 9, the highest point 
of land ever reached. Early in June the “ Polaris” was 
released from winter harbor, and on the 12th of August they 
set out for home. The next day she was beset in the pack, 
and was in great jeopardy for some hours. On the 16th she 
made fast to a floe in latitude 80° 2’, and helplessly drifted 
with it south to Littleton Island, on the Greenland side of 
Smith Sound, and near its mouth, and near where Dr. Hayes 
had wintered in 1860. Here on the night of October 15, 
during a violent gale of wind accompanied with snow, the ship 
was severely nipped by the ice, which was driven under her, 
forcing her over on her beam ends. Preparations were hastily 
made for abandoning her. Provisions and clothes were thrown 
out on the floes; the boats were in like manner secured ; and, 
indeed, everything possible was hurriedly passed overboard. 
The ice suddenly opening, the vessel righted, and the hawsers 
were parted by the force of the gale. At this juncture there 
were nineteen persons on the floe. The two parties never 
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again met, and the public is already well acquainted with the 
terrible sufferings and privations of the party on the ice, with- 
out other shelter than snow huts, and without fire, and often 
without food, in their unparalleled drift of fifteen hundred 
miles before they were picked up by a passing vessel. It 
appears from newspaper reports that the “ Polaris,” being in a 
sinking condition when she righted after the “ nip,” was run 
ashore on a beach near Dr. Kane’s “ Lifeboat Cove.” There 
the shipwrecked crew built a house out of the fragments of the 
wreck, and, after passing the winter, they constructed boats 
and went south, hoping to intercept the whale-ships which 
annually arrive about Cape York in June. In this purpose 
they were successful. 

Thus, after the most extraordinary series of successes, mis- 
fortunes, and privations, all were in the end saved, and re- 
turned to their homes, except the stout-hearted commander of 
the expedition. 

With respect to the scientific achievements of the voyage, 
we must await official reports. Enough, however, is known of 
the geographical results to warrant us in saying that consider- 
able additions have been made to the Arctic coast-lines. From 
Kane’s farthest, the land, with several deep indentations, has 
been traced northward considerably more than a degree in 
latitude, and probably nearly a degree has been added on the 
west side above Cape Union, the last point seen by Dr. Hayes. 

Here we leave the subject, at least for the present. Perhaps 
at some future time we may resume it. We have our own views 
respecting the probabilities of there being an open sea about 
the North Pole, and of the comparative merits of each of the 
passages leading to it; but space does not now admit of their 
discussion. One thing we may however say,—there should 
be at least two vessels in any expedition which may be again 
undertaken into these dangerous seas, with two competent 
commanders, in order that the loss of one ship or one com- 
mander need not involve the loss of everything, as in the un- 
fortunate Polaris expedition, the fate of which will, we much 
fear, postpone, by its discouraging influence, for some time to 
come, all efforts to accomplish a much needed exploration. 

I. I. Hayes. 
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Arr. III. — Antiquity OF THE NorTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Tue discovery by M. Boucher de Perthes, in 1841, of rudely 
chipped flint implements in the sand and gravel near Abbe- 
ville in France, — apparently belonging to the age of drift, — 
and the subsequent explorations of Dr. Rigollot near Amiens, 
and of Dr. Falconer, Mr. Prestwick, Mr. Evans, and others, 
united in ascribing to man an antiquity seemingly far greater 
than that which had previously been conceded. For fifteen 
years and more M. Boucher de Perthes was generally regarded 
as an enthusiast. His conclusions were disputed, and his 
ideas with reference to the age of the primitive peoples of 
France were pronounced fanciful and treated almost with de- 
rision. Subsequently, however, the antiquity which he claimed 
for these clumsily worked flint implements was acknowledged 
by the best-informed archeologists ; and while it is impossible 
accurately to appreciate the lapse of time necessary for the 
formation of the valleys in whose drift these early traces of 
constructive skill were embedded [and we know that fifteen 
hundred years have caused scarcely any change in their con- 
figuration], no intelligent observer can contemplate the situs 
of these primitive implements without, in the language of 
Sir John Lubbock, entertaining an overpowering sense of the 
change which has taken place, and the time which must have 
elapsed since the first appearance of man in Western Europe. 

As early as 1715 a flint knife—still preserved in the 
British Museum — was found near Gray’s Inn Lane, London, 
embedded in gravel, and in association with an extinct ele- 
phant’s tooth. In 1797 flint hatchets of primitive form and 
manufacture were dug up at Hoxne, in Suffolk, in deposits of 
undisturbed gravel twelve feet below the surface of the ground, 
and beneath beds of vegetable earth and clay. Although com- 
municated at the time to the scientific world, these finds failed 
to attract particular notice, and did not then provoke further 
investigations. They were wellnigh forgotten. Of late, how- 
ever, their memory has been revived by recent discoveries 
which have restored to them that consideration which they 
may deservedly claim. 
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At a depth of more than twenty feet below the surface of the 
valley of the Somme, in Picardy, flint implements were found 
associated with the bones of the mammoth, other extinct ani- 
mals, and marine shells. The careful explorations of MM. 
Lartet and Christy, in the Department of Dordogne, in the 
southwestern portion of Central France, have brought to light 
flint knives and implements of various forms fabricated of 
reindeer’s horns, consolidated in a confused mass of breccia 
which had not been disturbed since its deposition. In France 
the coexistence of man with the reindeer has been amply 
demonstrated. The products of his early workmanship in the 
shape of rude tools and weapons are associated with the teeth 
of the Irish elk, the mammoth, and the woolly rhinoceros, and 
with the bones of many extinct animals. These fluviatile 
gravels and ossiferous caves of Western Europe afford abun- 
dant evidence that prehistoric man here “ shared the soil of 
France, Belgium, and the British Isles with the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, cave bear, lion, hyena, and various 
other bovine, equine, and cervine animals now extinct.” 

If the conclusions of the geologists who have carefully con- 
sidered the question of the antiquity of man as presented in 
these relics are to be accepted, the men of the first stone 
period lived in Western Europe “ ages before the commonly 
received human era of six thousand years.” 

In various parts of Denmark exist extensive peat-bogs, vary- 
ing in depth from ten to thirty feet. In the superficial layers 
of these peat deposits the remains of huge beech-trees are dis- 
covered. Lower down we encounter the trunks of mighty 
oaks, and lower still are seen forests of prostrate pines three 
feet in diameter. In the days of Julius Cesar the Danish 
islands “* were found clothed with magnificent beech forests.” 
The pine and the oak had then entirely disappeared. Asso 
ciated with the remains of the extinct and buried pine forests 
we find only rudely chipped stone implements. Bronze imple- 
ments appear in the oak age, while among the more recent 
beech deposits implements of iron are seen for the first time. 
If we are puzzled to ascertain the antiquity of these later iron 
implements of quaint pattern and obsolete use, if we know not 
the time when these magnificent beech-trees — youngest born 
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and yet hoary with the lapse of centuries — yielded to the 
influences of physical change and laid themselves down in the 
depths of these silent bogs, what shall we answer when ques- 
tioned as to the ages of the submerged oaks, and the older 
pine far beneath? The ages of the pine, the oak, and the 
beech, says Dr. McCausland, correspond to and synchronize 
substantially with the ages of stone, bronze, and iron, so named 
from the materials which served for the fabrication of the im- 
plements used by the peoples who lived in those respective 
eras. In the presence of such proof of the changes which 
have occurred in the manufactures of these primitive peoples, 
how forcibly are we reminded of the lines of Lucretius : — 
“ Arma antiqua manus, ungues, dentesque fuerunt, 

Et lapides, et item silvarum fragmina rami, 

Et flamme, atque ignes, postquam sunt cognita primum. 

Posterius ferri vis est @risque reperta, 

Sed prius @ris erat quam ferri cognitus usus.” 

The Danish geologist, Steinstrup, estimates the minimum of 
time required for the formation of the peat which has grown 
over the pines of Denmark at four thousand years, and Sir 
Charles Lyell remarks there is nothing in the observed rate of 
the growth of peat opposed to the conclusion that the number 
of years may not have been four times as great. 

The kjokkenmidding, or *‘ kitchen middens,” offer no mean 
token of the antiquity of the aboriginal hunters and fishermen 
who during the lapsed centuries frequented the shores of the 
Baltic. 

In his effort to determine the age of the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland, Dr. Oswald Heer says we may state with perfect 
certainty that they are more than two thousand years old, and 
with a considerable degree of confidence that they reach back 
‘from one thousand to two thousand years before Christ. While 
refraining from expressing a positive opinion, Dr. Keller and 
Professor Riitimeyer unite in ascribing to these habitations 
lacustres a remote antiquity. 

Passing from these general observations touching the age of 
primitive man in Europe, we turn to some of the proofs sub- 
stantiating the antiquity of the red race within the limits of 
the United States. It will be remembered that here we have 
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neither the bronze nor the iron age. The stone age appears 
in rich and varied development, without, however, the dis- 
tinctive peculiarities warranting a division into the paleolithic 
and neolithic epochs insisted upon by European archzolo- 
gists. 

In North America rudely chipped and ground or polished 
implements are found in juxtaposition and under circum- 
stances which claim for them equal antiquity. Of bronze im- 
plements we have no examples ; and copper — used to a limited 
extent — was treated as a malleable stone in the manufacture 
of ornaments, ceremonial axes, spindles, pipes, ete. 

Archeology in this New World is as yet in its infancy. The 
investigations hitherto conducted have generally been wanting 
in that scientific accuracy and careful research necessary to 
the procurement of satisfactory results. They have been 
undertaken at random and at the personal charge of the 
curious, and not in compliance with the enlarged plans and 
intelligent suggestions of scientific associations. As a natural 
consequence the present stage of the inquiry is unsatisfactory. 

After reviewing the proofs of the antiquity of man in Amer- 
ica, so far as they have come to his knowledge, Sir John Lub- 
bock closes with the remark, “* There does not as yet appear to 
be any conclusive proof that man coexisted in America with the 
mammoth and mastodon.” 

In the Bombeuse River bottom, in Gasconade County, Mis- 
souri, some thirty years or more ago, Dr. Albert C. Koch dis- 
covered the remains of a Mastodon giganteus under peculiar 
circumstances. This huge animal had evidently been found by 
the Indians mired in the mud, and in this helpless condition 
had been stoned to death by them. Most of the bones were 
charred by fire. The fore and hind legs, however, with the 
toes attached to the feet, were in a perpendicular position 
and untouched by fire, “‘ showing that the ground in which the 
animal had sunk—now a grayish-colored clay—was in a 
plastic condition when the occurrence took place.”” Mingled 
with the adjacent layer of ashes and bones, and partly protrud- 
ing out of it, were broken pieces of rock which had evidently 
been brought from the bank-of the Bombeuse River and hurled 
at the animal by its destroyers. In addition Dr. Koch found 
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in this layer several stone arrow-heads, a spear-head, and some 
stone ares. 

About a year subsequent to this discovery Dr..Koch dug up 
in the alluvial bottom of the Pomme de Terre River, some ten 
miles above its confluence with the Osage, almost an entire 
skeleton of the J/issourium. Intermingled with the bones were 
several stone arrow-heads. Two of these arrow-heads “ were in 
such a position as to furnish evidence still more conclusive, 
perhaps, than in the other case, of their being of equal if not 
older date than the bones themselves; for, besides that they 
were found in a layer of vegetable mould which was covered 
by twenty feet in thickness of alternate layers of sand, clay, 
and gravel, one of the arrow-heads lay underneath the thigh-bone 
of the skeleton, the bone actually resting in contact upon it, so 
that it could not have been brought thither after the deposit of 
the bones; a fact which I was careful thoroughly to investi- 
gate.” In his recent article upon “ North American Stone 
Implements,” which will appear in the Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1872, Professor Rau furnishes a full-size 
drawing of this arrow-point, which is still preserved in St. 
Louis by Mrs. Elizabeth Koch, the widow of the discoverer. 
The point, one of the barbs, and a corner of the stem, are 
broken off, showing that this implement had been used. In 
general appearance, material, and mode of construction, it 
does not differ from the weapons of a similar class seen in 
such numbers in the hands of the Indians within historic 
times. 

While it must be admitted that the accuracy and even the 
reality of these discoveries of Dr. Koch have been questioned, 
we see no good reason for disbelieving his observations with 
reference to the coexistence of man with the extinct masto- 
don. 

In 1838 and 1839 the Brunswick Canal was opened in South- 
ern Georgia to connect the waters of the Alatamaha and Turtle 
Rivers. For a portion of the way it follows a narrow inland 
swamp known as the Six-Mle Swamp. Fossil bones of the 
megatherium — the petrifactions being of recent origin — were 
discovered during the excavation of this canal, at the southern 
end of this swamp, at six different points. In each instance they 
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were found at the bottom of the alluvial formation, between 
four and six feet below the surface, embedded in clay, and 
resting on yellow sand. At similar depth, and in the same 
locality, were found flint and jasper spear and arrow points, 
which impressed the mind of the observer with the belief that 
the peoples who manufactured them were contemporaries of 
the extinct animals whose bones were turned up almost in 
juxtaposition. 

Both Mr. Peale and Mr. Jefferson allude to a tradition, cur- 
rent among many of the North American Indians, that the 
mammoth, or great buffalo, roamed the forests within the mem- 
ory of their forefathers. One of these traditions runs as fol- 
lows: “ In ancient times a herd of these animals came to the 
Big-Bone Lick and began a universal destruction of the bears, 
buffaloes, deer, and all the animals created for the use of the 
Indians: this so displeased the Great Spirit that he descended 
upon a neighboring mountain where there is still to be seen 
the print of his seat and of one foot, and, hurling his bolts 
among them, killed them all but the great bull, who, presenting 
his forehead to the shafts, shook them off as they fell: at 
length, missing one, it wounded him in the side, and he leaped 
over the Wabash, the Illinois, and the great lakes, where he 
still lives.” 

It appears probable that the duration of pachyderms in this 
New World was prolonged to a period subsequent to that 
which marked their extinction in Europe. In Worthen’s * Geo- 
logical Survey of Wisconsin” we are informed that the blue 
clays at the base of the drift, while containing trunks of trees, 
disclose no fossil remains of animals. The brown clays above, 
however, underlying the loess, include remains of the mam- 
moth, the mastodon, and the bones of the peccary. In a bed 
of local drift near Alton, underlying the loess in situ above, 
appeared mastodon bones. In the same horizon occurred stone 
axes and flint spear-heads, indicating the coexistence of the 
human race with the extinct mammalia of the quaternary 
period. When the buried treasures of our valleys, river- 
bottoms, and swamps shall have been intelligently examined, 
we confidently auticipate new proofs confirming the hypothesis 
that the red race in America was contemporary with the 
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mammoth, — a suggestion which, even at the present stage of 
the inquiry, appears more than probable. 

In a calcareous conglomerate, formerly a part of the Florida 
Reefs, Count Pourtal¢és found fossil human remains consisting 
of jaws, teeth, and some bones of the foot. In accordance 
with Professor Agassiz’s mode of estimating the growth of 
these reefs, these remains were pronounced about ten thousand 
years old. It is proper to remark, however, that this distin- 
guished naturalist did not see them in situ. 

The table-land in the vicinity of Vicksburg consists of a yel- 
low loam * overlying a deposit of stratified sand and gravel con- 
taining large fragments of silicified corals and the wreck of 
older palewozoic rocks.” This drift, which in some localities is 
one hundred and forty feet thick, has been referred by at least 
one geologist of note to the glacial period. In consequence of 
the destructible nature of this yellow loam, and the removal 
of the forests having exposed the surface to the disintegrating 
influences of the changing seasons, the streams, in permeating 
this alluvial platform, réadily cut for themselves deep gullies 
or beds. Since the earthquake of 1811-12 this erosion has 
progressed with accelerated speed. By that convulsion the 
entire region around Natchez was rudely shaken and much 
fissured. One of the narrow valleys due to this fissuring is 
called the Mammoth Ravine. From a clayey deposit lying 
immediately below the yellow loam, bones of the Mastodon 
Ohioticus and of other extinct and living animals, becoming 
detached, had fallen to the base of the cliffs. Intermingled 
with these was found a human pelvic bone, — 0s innominatum. 
It appeared, says Sir Charles Lyell, to be quite in the same 
state of preservation, and was of the same black color as the 
other fossils, and was believed to have come, like them, from a 
depth about thirty feet below the surface. It was at first sup- 
posed, by Dr. Dickeson and others, that this human bone was 
contemporaneous with the fossils. Upon careful consideration, 
however, it seems likely that this association of the os innomi- 
natum with the remains of the mastodon and other extinct 
animals was accidental, and that while they were all discov- 
ered in the same talus at the bottom of the ravine the latter 
may have been dislodged from a lower position, while the for- 
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mer, in consequence of the caving of the banks, had been 
brought down from the vegetable soil at the top of the cliff, 
wherein are many old Indian graves containing benes darkly 
discolored by having lain for centuries in the superficial peaty 
soil. We doubt whether from the facts of this find may be 
properly deduced the inference that the Natchez man coexisted 
with the mastodon. The preponderance of the evidence sug- 
gests a contrary conclusion. 

Opposite the city of Shreveport, in the bend of the Red 
River, at a depth of more than twenty feet below the level of 
the valley, were unearthed, a few years ago, numerous human 
skeletons, fragments of pottery, stone axes, and other reliquie 
of prehistoric man. From the same locality, and upon the 
same level, were taken several teeth and bones of the masto- 
don. Upon the surface of the valley rest tumuli of august 
proportions, erected by the ancestors of the Caddos in honor 
of their dead. The pottery found deposited with the dead in 
this ancient place of sepulture was more archaic in type than 
that manufactured by the Indians native in this region when it 
was first visited by Europeans. The skeletons were disposed 
in a horizontal position, with the heads lying to the north. 
Considerable regularity was observed in these inhumations 
both as regards the location of the bodies and the intervals 
preserved between them. Such of the skulls as would bear 
examination were all flattened both in front and behind. 
They were artificially distorted to an unusual extent. These 
skeletons gave evidence of great age, and had not been dis- 
turbed since the period of their inhumation. So far as our 
information extends, the older Caddos did not bury their dead 
in graves. That these ancient grave-makers antedated them 
in the occupancy of this portion of the valley appears entirely 
probable. That the level of the valley when these graves were 
dug was far lower than it is at present admits of no ques- 
tion. It is equally certain that for centuries the surface of the 
valley has undergone but little change, because upon it are 
located grave-mounds and elevations for chieftain lodges which 
have been resting there hundreds of years. 

More than twenty years ago, in the modern delta of the 
Mississippi, while making a large excavation for gas-works 
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near New Orleans, the workmen, at a depth of sixteen feet, 
and beneath four buried forests superimposed one upon the 
other, came upon some charcoal and a human skeleton, — the 
cranium of which belonged to the aboriginal type of the Red 
Indian race. Satisfied with the accuracy of his own calcula- 
tions, Dr. Dowler ascribes to this skeleton an antiquity of fifty 
thousand years. Without inquiring whether a human skeleton 
in that damp, alluvial soil could preserve its physical entity for 
even the tenth part of this long period, the data for computing 
with any degree of accuracy the time requisite, in the ordinary 
course of events, for the Mississippi to deposit so many feet of 
alluvium, are so incomplete and uncertain that any effort to 
ascertain the precise age of these bones can result in little 
more than the wildest conjecture. To the existing delta of 
the Mississippi, with its variable depths, Sir Charles Lyell 
assigus an antiquity of more than one hundred thousand 
years. 

In Nacoochee Valley, in the upper part of the State of 
Georgia, rudely chipped and triangularly shaped flint imple- 
ments were found under circumstances very similar to those 
which surrounded the drift-tools from the ancient alluvium at 
Abbeville, described by M. Boucher de Perthes. Colonel 
Jones, in his recent work entitled the “ Antiquities of the 
Southern Indians,” has figured one of them. It lay nine feet 
below the surface of the valley, in the gravel and bowlders of 
the drift, and just above the rocky substratum upon which the 
deposit rested. ‘ Prominent earth-mounds,” says one author, 
* stone-graves, and frequent relies, attest the fact that this 
valley was for a long period thickly populated by the red 
race. These indications of a former occupancy are chiefly 
confined, however, to the surface or its vicinity. When the 
white men possessed themselves of this beautiful region, these 
mounds were covered with trees to all appearances as vigorous 
and as old as those which composed the adjacent forests. .... 
That Nacoochee Valley has undergone no material changes for 
centuries is demonstrated by the presence of these large earth- 
mounds and the big forest trees which grew upon them after 
they were neglected or abandoned by those who erected them. 
.... That the implements in question were brought down with 
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and deposited in the drift when as yet there was little or no 
vegetable life in the valley seems highly probable. How many 
centuries have looked down upon the gradual accumulation of 
the soil which now overlies the drift, none can answer ; but of 
one thing we may rest satisfied, that these specimens of the 
rude labor of prehistoric man may well claim high antiquity. 
They are as emphatically drift implements as any which have 
appeared in the diluvial matrix of France. Thus, in Nacoo- 
chee, while the neolithic age is richly represented, the palzo- 
lithic period is not entirely wanting in its characteristic types.” 

The occurrence of implements in the river-drift at Trenton, 
New Jersey, has been suggested. It is surprising that so few 
relics of this class have been noted. Doubtless numbers of 
them will be brought to light when suitable explorations are 
conducted by competent parties. 

Among the most striking proofs of early and long-con- 
tinued occupancy by the red race may be cited the numerous 
and extensive refuse piles, abounding not only along the coast, 
but also upon the banks of various fresh-water streams perme- 
ating the interior. Some of these are hundreds of yards in 
extent and many feet in depth, and indicate the localities 
where the natives congregated, at certain seasons of the year, 
to fish and hunt, and subsist upon oysters, clams, conchs, and 
unios. They are composed of discarded shells and the d¢bris 
of the encampment, intermingled with which may be observed, 
in great quantities, the bones of birds, tortoises, alligators, and 
animals, fragments of pottery, implements of bone, shell, and 
stone, ornaments, and net-sinkers. The accumulations of cen- 
turies, and often covered by a growth of forest-trees, many of 
them convey at first sight an impression of great age. The 
antiquity of these artificial shell-heaps is further corroborated by 
the presence in them of the bones of extinct birds and animals. 
Often are these refuse piles so old that in endeavoring to as- 
certain their age we are irresistibly led back to a very remote, 
although undetermined past. Like the Danish kjékkenmid- 
ding they are very old, and scarce allow us to state that there 
was any epoch when the sea, the bays, the lakes, and the 
rivers did not pay tribute to the appetites of those primitive 
peoples. 
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Pretermitting the evidence of antiquity as furnished by 
open-air workshops, the sites of ancient villages, and the 
traces of extensive mining, in certain localities, for copper, 
catlinite, and other substances, we note some of the arguments 
which are suggested by tumuli, in themselves the most re- 
markable illustrations of early constructive skill. It may be 
confidently asserted that shortly after the advent of the Euro- 
pean the Indians discontinued the practice of mound-building. 
By the incursions of the Spaniards and the French was this 
primitive population severely shocked, and from that time may 
be dated the decadence of earth-structures of any note. That 
prior to this period many of the Indian tribes, and especially 
the Southern nations, were mound-builders, admits of but little 
doubt. On this point satisfactory evidence might easily be 
adduced. Associated in considerable numbers, and under 
despotic forms of government, in which the will of the Mico 
was virtually the supreme law, worshipping the sun, acknowl- 
edging the potent influence of high-priests retaining perma- 
nent seats, extensively engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
accustomed to general labors for the common good, and in 
obedience to the command of the single ruler, the aboriginal 
dwellers in the rich valleys of the South and West were con- 
stantly employed in the erection of temples for sun-worship, in 
preparing huge elevations for chiefiain lodges, in building public 
granaries and fish-preserves, in constructing chunky-yards and 
defensive works, in throwing up mounds of observation, in dig- 
nifying by imposing tumuli the last resting-places of their dis- 
tinguished kings and priests, and in heaping above the accu- 
mulated dead of family and tribe the conical mound-tomb. 
Perhaps it would not be an exaggeration to say that four 
centuries ago nearly all the nations of the Mississippi Valley 
and its tributaries, and those occupying the southeastern por- 
tion of the North American continent, were to a greater or less 
extent addicted to mound-building. The old idea that the 
mound builders were peoples distinct from and other than the 
Indians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and their pro- 
genitors, appears unfounded in fact, and fanciful. No necessity 
exists for the suggestion. In the light of the Spanish and 
French narratives, no monument has yet been discovered of 
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whose construction they were incapable, no relic, however 
delicate and admirable, which they could not have fashioned. 
At the early stage of the inquiry, as disclosed in the investi- 
gations of Dr. Atwater, the idea was pardonable, but it should 
not now be entertained by those making any pretensions to a 
tolerable knowledge of the antiquities of this country. The 
extensive interchange of commodities and manufactures through 
the intervention of primitive merchantmen placed in the pos- 
session of those residing in the interior the choicest treasures 
of the sea-coast, and furnished in return the most beautiful 
stone and copper implements aud ornaments to such as looked 
not upon the mountains. So also were descriptions of foreign 
beasts and birds conveyed which found physical reproduction 
in those curious pipes which, under the distinctive name of 
mound-pipes, have been erroneously referred to the handiwork 
of a peculiar people, singular in their art, mysterious in their 
origin, and sui generis in their day and generation. 

It must be admitted that within the historic period some 
grave-mounds and earth-structures have been erected, but they 
are comparatively few in number, and, as a class, diminutive 
in size. 

Regarding these tumuli as a whole, in many localities it 
would really seem as if the practice of mound-building was 
wellnigh contemporaneous with the hills casting their shadows 
upon them, with the valleys upon whose soft bosoms they 
rest, and consecutively maintained down to the period when 
the red men were expelled from the territories which they . 
claimed and enjoyed for centuries. The outlines of many are 
sharply defined, suggesting that they were constructed within 
a comparatively recent time, while multitudes have returned 
to the mother earth from which they sprang, showing only the 
slightest elevations, mere discolorations upon the surface of 
the ground, scraps of charcoal and occasional fragments of 
stone, shell, or pottery, to remind us of their former existence. 

It will be remarked that earth-mounds are at once the sim- 
plest and the most enduring of human monuments. They 
survive when marble crumbles and brass corrodes. The 
proudest architectural monuments of Pericles are in ruins, 
while those rude earth-mounds which, near the Gygean Lake, 
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have for twenty-five hundred years perpetuated the memory of 
the Lydian king, remain substantially unchanged. 

Compared with each other, these Indian tumuli vary very 
materially in their respective ages, and betoken the fact that 
the erection of mounds constituted an established labor among 
these primitive peoples for many centuries. The location of 
many of them upon terraces marking the subsidence of streams, 
the physical changes which have occurred subsequent to their 
construction, —such as the shifting of channels, the alteration 
of the surface of the ground, the heavy accumulation of vege- 
table mould upon their sides and summits and in the bottom of 
dependent moats,—and similar circumstances, furnish proof 
of general antiquity without affording specific data for the 
accurate admeasurement of the lapsed years. 

It has been urged that another argument for the antiquity 
of the larger mounds and truncated pyramids may be drawn 
from the fact that the modern Indians, when questioned with 
regard to their origin and age, usually professed to have not 
even a tradition of the peoples by whom or of the time when 
they were built. 

This suggestion may be entertained to a certain extent, but 
too much reliance should not be placed upon it, because these 
red men were generally reticent with regard to their own his- 
tory, and jealous of the memories of their ancestors. The best- 
informed of them often denied all knowledge of matters the 
nebulous history and traditions of which they did not desire to 
disclose to inquisitive and hostile strangers. 

It must be admitted, however, by all who have examined 
these ancient mounds, that very many of them afford positive 
assurance that they have, in the course of time, been possessed 
and used by peoples of perhaps a common origin, but strangers 
to each other. Thus, nothing is more common, upon opening 
these prominent grave-mounds, than to find, a few feet below 
the surface, upon their summits and along their slopes, the 
graves of modern Indians, some of them containing Venetian 
beads, hawk-bells, and other articles of European manufacture, 
while the older dead, in whose honor the tumuli were erected, 
lie far below, and generally on a level with the surrounding 
plain. An interesting illustration is furnished by the author 
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of the “* Antiquity of the Southern Indians ” while describing a 
tumulus on the Oemulgee River, opposite the city of Macon, 
Georgia. The skulls of the modern Creeks buried upon the 
side of the mound were regular, while those of the skeletons 
inhumed at the period of the erection of the mound were 
vastly older and artificially compressed. Among these un- 
lettered nations one wave of human life swept over another, 
the recollections of each being lost, save such as were “ lodged 
in the womb of mounds or preserved in the generous bosom of 
mother earth.” 

The number of skeletons found in the grave-mounds, and 
the manner of their inhumation, may well be considered in 
the effort to ascertain their ages. Among not a few of the 
Southern tribes the custom obtained of reserving the dead 
until they had accumulated sufficiently to warrant a general 
inhumation. After the flesh had been removed, the bones 
were placed in bark or cane coffins, and were stored away in a 
bone-house adjacent to the village until such time as the popu- 
lation saw fit to undertake the task of heaping above them the 
mound tomb. It will be remembered that Indian villages were 
usually small,—the isolation of family and tribe being pre- 
served even when there existed governmental consolidation 
under a general confederacy. When, therefore, we encounter 
a grave-mound like that on the low ground of the Rivanna, 
about two miles above its principal fork, deseribed by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, containing not less than a thousand skeletons, and 
these deposited in strata separated by intervening spaces of 
earth, those nearest the surface being least decayed, while 
those lowest down were very old and fragmentary, — or that 
immense shell-mound on Stalling’s Island, in the Savannah 
tiver, nearly three hundred feet in length and one hundred 
and twenty in breadth, formed of the mussel, clang, and snail 
shells of that fresh-water stream, the shells being in layers 
eight or ten inches in thickness, with intervening strata of 
sand and human bones,— we are convinced that it could not 
have been the work of a year or of a generation, but that it 
was the accumulation of successive and long-continued inhu- 
mations. The length of time required for heaping up such 
huge piles of earth as tower above the Mississippi Valley, along 
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the Etowah, Paint Creek, and at many other points, could not 
have been inconsiderable under the most favorable circum- 
stances. When we reflect that the transfer of the earth was 
accomplished by means of baskets and earthenware pots, the 
mound-building process seems all the more tedious and pro- 
tracted. 

The skeletons themselves often indicate great age. Well- 
preserved skeletons have been taken from barrows possessing 
a known antiquity of eighteen hundred years and upwards. 
Very seldom from the older mounds do we obtain crania 
capable of being handled. In them, as a general rule, the 
human bones are sadly decayed and entirely fragmentary. 
Sometimes we encounter grave-mounds so old that the skeleton 
has utterly passed away, leaving an occasional tooth, a dis- 
coloration in the ground, a little clay pot of archaic tpye, or a 
grooved axe, to attest the fact of the ancient sepulture. 

Another argument in favor of the antiquity of many of these 
ancient tumuli is based upon the fact that when they were 
first observed by the European they were covered by forest 
trees as luxuriant as any constituting the adjacent woods. The 
physical characteristics were the same, and one could not say 
that the original growth had at any time been interrupted. 
Dr. Hildreth examined the trunk of a tree which grew upon 
the top of a mound near Marietta, Ohio, and found that it con- 
tained eight hundred rings of annual growth. Upon the sum- 
mit of a southern tumulus the writer saw a live-oak nearly 
ten feet in diameter. The age of this tree was not definitely 
ascertained, but it was certainly several hundred years old. 
It has been truthfully remarked that several generations of 
trees must have lived and died before the mounds could have 
been overspread with that variety of species which they sup- 
ported when the white man first beheld them, for the number 
and kind of trees were precisely the same as those which dis- 
tinguished the surrounding forest. 

‘We may be sure,” observed General Harrison, who was 
well skilled in woodcraft, ‘* that no trees were allowed to grow 
so long as the earthworks were in use ; and when they were for- 
saken the ground, like all newly cleared land in Ohio, would for 
atime be monopolized by one or two species of trees. .... 
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When the individuals which were the first to get possession of 
the ground had died out, one after the other, they would, in 
many cases, instead of being replaced by the same species, be 
succeeded (by virtue of the law which makes a rotation of 
crops profitable in agriculture) by other kinds; till at last, 
after a great number of centuries (several thousand years, 
perhaps), that remarkable diversity of species characteristic of 
North America, and far exceeding what is seen in European 
forests, would be established.” 

In estimating the antiquity of one of these tumuli by the 
character and age of the forest growth overshadowing it, we 
must not therefore regard the age of the trees as indicating the 
date of the abandonment of the mound. Many years, and 
possibly centuries, must necessarily elapse while nature, by a 
process of succession, is restoring to the summit and slopes of 
a deserted artificial heap of earth that arboreous variety which 
distinguishes the surrounding woods. Back of this lies the 
period during which this earthwork, be it temple for sun-wor- 
ship, mound of observation or retreat, elevation for chieftain 
lodge, or grave-mound, was used, occupied, and cared for by 
those who constructed it. We are persuaded by physical 
signs other than these, that the Indian occupancy continued 
for many, many centuries. Lastly we should add the months 
and years consumed in its erection. 

While it is true that when we overstep historic periods and 
endeavor to measure the flight of unrecorded years by calcula- 
tions like these we deal largely in conjecture and are liable to 
consequent errors, nevertheless, by a computation such as that 
which we have suggested we arrive at a conclusion which cer- 
tifies to us, with at least a reasonable degree of probability, 
that many of these older tumuli — products of the combined 
labor of ancient peoples who filled whole valleys with monu- 
ments of their fears, superstitions, and reverence for the de- 
parted, and objects of wonder to the pioneers as penetrating 
these primeval woods they viewed for the first time these 
works, silent, deserted of their makers, and clad in forest 
robes as varied and as magnificent as those which adorned 
the surrounding hills and valleys — have stood for a thousand 
years and more, and if unharmed by this superior civilization 
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will maintain their physical integrity through centuries yet 
unborn. 

Some have supposed that the presence of the sign of the 
cross and the appearance in ancient grave-mounds of the num- 
ber three in various symbolic representations militate against 
the antiquity of such structures and limit the date of their con- 
struction to a period subsequent to primal contact between the 
European and the red races. Even a cursory examination of 
the myths of the New World will convince us that such an ide¢ 
is erroneous. The earliest Catholic missionaries met the sym- 
bol of the cross as an existing object of regard and of at least 
qualified adoration among the Indians. The Aztec goddess of 
rain bore a cross in her hand. “ It was the central object in 
the great temple of Cozumel, and is still preserved on the bas- 
reliefs of the ruined city of Palenque.” Among the Lenni 
Lenape the sign of the cross was used during incantations for 
rain; and at the festival of the Busk the Creeks built their 
new fire in the centre of four logs placed end to end, the outer 
ends pointing to the four cardinal points. 

In like manner does the symbol three pervade the mythol- 
ogy of the New World. 

The existence in ancient graves and upon the sites of old 
villages and fishing-resorts of ornaments manufactured from 
marine shells brought from the sea-coast hundreds of miles 
away, the distribution of copper and stone implements through 
regions far distant from the localities whence the materials of 
which they are made were obtained, the presence of pipes and 
other articles fashioned in imitation of beast, bird, and reptile 
unknown in the places where these relics have been found, 
and the evident antiquity of the relics themselves, all attest 
not only the extensive commercial relations existing among 
these primitive peoples, but also the inauguration, at a very 
early period, of this system of interchange of values. 

Reference might be made to the many and extensive clear- 
ings observed’ by the followers of De Soto in the Southern 
valleys. Some of them were leagues in extent and were 
planted in corn. In their vicinity were seen considerable 
towns, defended by stockades and occupied by a population 
well ordered of its kind, obedient to the will of the ruler, and 
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the long-continued occupancy of this region by the Indians. 

Without letters, ignorant of the use of iron, and destitute 
of those appliances which are requisite for the erection of 
enduring monuments other than earthworks, we have, per- | 
haps, in those ancient tumuli, in the manufactures, and in the 
traces of former occupancy still extant, as forcible an expres- | 
sion of the antiquity of these primitive red peoples as the 
nature of the case and the degree of their semi-civilization 
will warrant. 

While we cannot, at present, ascertain, and perhaps never ; 
will be able to determine, the antiquity of the North American 
Indians, we think it may now be affirmed with considerable i 
confidence : — | 

1. That the primitive peoples of the Mississippi Valley and | 
of the southeastern portions of the North American continent | 
were domiciled here when the mammoth, the mastodon, and 
other extinct animals roamed the primeval forests. 

2. That many of the grave-mounds and earthworks of the 
red race are fully a thousand years old, while others may well 
claim an antiquity far greater than this. 

3. And, lastly, that the Indian occupancy in various por- 
tions of this continent was very ancient, probably dating as | 
far back as the earliest traces of man in Western Europe. 
CHARLES C. JONES, JR. 


| 
manifesting strong attachment for these homes. Laboriously | 
constructed fish-preserves, grave-mounds, truncated pyramids, | 
playgrounds, defensive works, treasure-houses, public grana- | 
ries, and well-worn pathways united in bearing testimony to | 
| 
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Art. 1V.— Tue CrrRENCY AND FINANCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


NEARLY one hundred years have elapsed since the govern- 
ment of the United States was formed, yet no progress what- 
ever seems to have been made in the settlement of some of the 
most important questions that can concern the welfare of cur 
people. We may be said to be still in doubt as to the form 
of government under which we are living, whether one of par- 
amount powers, or a partnership from which any member may 
withdraw at will. Mr. Jefferson’s doctrine, stated so late as 
1824, and thirty-five years after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, that “‘the Federal and State governments are co- 
ordinate departments of one simple and integral whole ; that 
to the State governments are reserved all legislation and 
administration in affairs that concern their own citizens only, 
to the Federal government whatever concerns foreigners or 
citizens of other States; that one is the domestic, the other 
the foreign, branch of the same government, neither having 
control over the other save within its own departments,” *— 
has for political purposes been the authoritative interpretation 
of the Constitution, and the creed of the party that held almost 
uninterrupted control of the Federal government from his 
election in 1800 to the election of Mr. Lincoln in 1860. Upon 
this vital question time only served to array the country into 
two hostile camps. After a tremendous conflict the arms of 
the party which held that we were a nation, not a loose confed- 
eracy, triumphed, leaving, it is to be feared, the opinions of the 
vanquished mainly unchanged. Much has undoubtedly been 
gained from the precedents growing out of the war asserting 
the paramount powers of the Federal government. Parties 
are no longer necessarily defined by political boundaries. The 
great disturbing element, slavery, has been removed. North- 
ern Virginia may now assimilate to Southern Pennsylvania, 
and this process may go on till we finally become a homo- 
geneous people. 


* See Mr. Jefferson’s letter to Major Cartwright, Jefferson’s Works, Sparks’s 
edition, Vol. VII. p. 355. 
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One of the most important questions involved, and still un- 
settled, as to the functions of our government, is that relating 
to the management of its finances, including the provision of a 
currency. The State-rights party (we can find no better 
name) insisted from the outset, that, as the government was 
not one of paramount powers, it was not competent to charter 
a bank or a highway, on the ground that if such acts were 
allowable on account of the alleged usefulness of the measures 
then any other act, no matter what, might be justified for a 
similar reason; and that, in this way, government would be 
invested with plenary powers, — these powers to be measured 
only by the will or the caprice of the majority for the time 
being. 

When the bill for chartering the first United States Bank 
reached the President, General Washington, for his signature, 
he requested the opinions of his Cabinet; and Mr. Jefferson, 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Randolph, Attorney-General, sub- 
mitted elaborate arguments against the measure; and Mr. 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, the author of the bill, 
and Mr. Knox, Secretary of War, in favor of it. Every one 
is familiar with the arguments used. They have become 
threadbare from constant repetition. It was unconstitutional 
and pernicious, or constitutional and beneficent, according to 
the bias of the party discussing it. As a rule, the Northern 
States favored, while the Southern States opposed it. It is 
easy to see why this should have been the case. To the North, 
free and intelligent, every measure seemed constitutional 
that promised to promote its interests. In the South, society 
was founded on, and maintained by, force. Labor was blind- 
folded, that it might continue to be enslaved. To its people 
the protection and promotion of commercial and manufacturing 
interests meant protection and promotion for the North alone, 
as they could not share in the benefits without a total revolu- 
tion in their social system. The pall, therefore, that rested 
upon them they insisted should rest upon the whole country, 
as the only means by which they could hope to hold the North 
in check, and maintain, in some sort, an equilibrium between 
slavery and freedom. 

The result of the Cabinet discussion was the approval by 
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General Washington of the bill. The bank went immediately 
into operation, and exerted a most salutary influence, not only 
as the fiscal agent of the government, and in furnishing a cur- 
rency of uniform value in every portion of the country, but in 
rescuing its finances from the chaotic condition in which they 
were left by the war of the Revolution by compelling the 
State banks to bring their notes up to the standard of the 
national one. 

The charter of the bank expired in 1811. Its renewal was 
refused on the grounds previously urged by Mr. Jefferson. 

ut the financial disorders, at one of the most critical periods 

of our history, were so frightful, and the government itself so 
utterly helpless, that the State-rights party was forced to eat 
its own words, and chartered, in 1816, a new bank upon the 
model of the old, but not till almost infinite mischief had been 
suffered. The results that followed the chartering of the new 
bank were similar to those that followed the old. The State 
banks, which had suspended during the war, were forced to 
resume or to go into liquidation ; and the finances, both of the 
country and the government, were gradually restored. 

In 1836 the charter of the second bank expired. Its renewal 
was refused upon the old pretext. Although the two banks 
had been in operation forty years, —a period only seven years 
less than that which had measured the duration of the govern- 
ment, — and although their constitutionality had been asserted 
by numberless acts of Congress, and by repeated decisions of 
the final arbiter provided by the Constitution to pass upon the 
validity of the laws made under its authority, yet all these 
things went for nothing when they stood in the way of adroit 
and unscrupulous political partisans. It happened at this time 





that one of the greatest masters of political chicanery and 
finesse that ever lived in this or any other country was at the 
head of the government. By dexterous appeals to the passions 
and prejudices of the farming and laboring classes, he arrayed 
them against those who represented the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of the country, and taught them to believe 
that the bank was nothing short of a monster, which, unless 
speedily and utterly destroyed, would reduce them to the con- 
dition of serfs and slaves. 
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Never in the history of this country was there a more dis- 
graceful period than that which preceded and followed the 
expiration of the second bank charter; never one in which 
there was greater political demoralization ; never one in which 
there was more widespread financial disaster: all directly 
chargeable to an unwarrantable and high-handed tampering 
with the currency. 

One of the means used to break down the United States 
Bank was the removal from it of the government deposits, 
and their transfer to the State banks. There was no sugges- 
tion that a currency different in kind was needed, only that 
such currency should be supplied by State institutions. The 
power to charter banks, it was asserted, was one of the rights 
reserved to the States. They alone could supply a constitu- 
tional paper currency. No monopoly was to be feared from 
a combination of institutions deriving their existence from 
so many different sources. This authoritative recognition of 
their value and usefulness, and the patronage secured to them 
as depositories, in place of the United States Bank, of the 
revenues of the government, stimulated their formation to an 
extraordinary degree. A great many were chartered for the 
purpose of filling the vacuum to be created by the expected 
winding up of the national bank. The number of State banks 
in operation in 1830 was 282; in 1837,632. Their capital in- 
creased in the same period from $145,000,000 to $ 290,000,000 ; 
their circulation from $61,000,000 to $ 149,000,000 ; their loans 
and discounts from $ 200,000,000 to $ 485,000,000; and their 
deposits from $55,000,000, to $127,000,000. With all this 
vast and unprecedented increase of banking facilities there 
was, during that same period, no considerable increase of the 
capital of the country, and no need whatever of the addition 
of a dollar to the currency. The greater part of the increased 
capital of the banks was wholly fictitious. 

Hardly had General Jackson turned his back upon the 
Presidency, and hardly had the self-complacent words of con- 
gratulation, at the happy close of his administration, fallen 
from his lips, whon the bubble which he had blown with so 
much la!l.or and to such vast dimensions burst, scattering ruin 
and desolation on every hand. Almost every business man 
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and business institution went by the board. With the vast 
increase of currency, which was furnished for two or three 
years without stint, by the new institutions, a delirium of 
extravagance and speculation set in such as had never been 
witnessed since the South Sea Bubble. Many of our most 
important industries were in a great measure abandoned. In 
1837 and 1838 we were compelled to import large quanti- 
ties of food from Europe. But little was left to pay with or 
buy with. The recovery of the country to anything like a 
healthy condition was the work of years, as it was measured 
by the slow process of re-creation by the reconstructed indus- 
tries of the country. All this inflation, with all the demoral- 
izing and disastrous consequences, were the direct and in- 
evitable results of General Jackson’s famous “ experiment,” 
as he termed it, with the currency. 

It is my purpose to refer but briefly to the melancholy period 
which, beginning in 1834, continued for nearly ten years. The 
banks suspended in 1837. They resumed payment in 1838. 
In 1839, the banks of Philadelphia and those south and west 
of that city again suspended. Those of several of the States 
were wholly wound up. Collections from the interior were 
impossible. In many of the States, such, for example, as Mis- 
sissippi, literally nothing was paid on the debts for merchandise 
purchased at the North. A sponge was passed over the 
credits of the country. The result, however, was only the 
necessary consequence of a tampering for partisan purposes 
with the currency and with the laws of trade, with a levity 
which excites astonishment even at this day of innovation and 
change. 

The failure of the banks left the government without a 
penny at command. Congress was convened with all possi- 
ble despatch, and an issue of treasury notes was authorized 
to serve for expenses till the deposits could be collected from 
the suspended banks. 

As a national bank was held to be unconstitutional, and as 
the State banks had all failed, nothing seemed to be left for 
the government but to take care of itself, — to divorce all its 
operations from those of the trade and commerce of the coun- 
try, and to collect into, and disburse from, its own strong-box 
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its revenues in coin. The Independent Treasury, as it was 
termed, was created, and has continued in operation to the 
present time. So long as the revenues of government, aver- 
aging only about forty millions annually, were on an insignifi- 
cant scale compared with their present colossal magnitude, as 
no considerable sums had to be held for the payment of the 
principal or interest of a national debt, and as the revenues 
were paid out nearly as fast as they were collected, this mode 
of holding and disbursing the revenues exerted no particular 
influence in any direction, and, perhaps, was not an objection- 
able measure at the time it was adopted, and so long as the op- 
erations of the government continued on a very limited scale. 


The election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency in 1860 was 
an era in the history of the country. The Southern States 
instantly availed themselves of Mr. Jefferson’s doctrine. The 
alacrity with which they went, and the complete unanimity 
which they displayed in all their plans and purposes, show 
how radical had become the difference between the two sec- 
tions of the country. Not a spark of national feeling remained 
in the whole South, — not a single sentiment of loyalty to the 
government to which it owed so much and around which so 
many glorious memories clustered. All, all, together with the 
better sentiments common to humanity, had been thoroughly 
tainted by the curse of slavery. To the North but one duty 
remained, — to put down the Rebellion, at all cost, and vindi- 
cate its manhood, its nationality, and the principles of freedom 
upon which it was based, and to purge itself once and forever 
from the foul uleer which was preying upon its vitals. 

To provide the means for putting down the Rebellion, Con- 
gress, as soon as it could be called together, authorized Mr. 
S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury under the new admin- 
istration, to issue United States notes payable in coin to the 
amount of 850,000,000, and to negotiate a loan of $ 150,000,000 
from the banks of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. This 
loan was made payable in three instalments,—on the 19th of 
August, on the Ist of October, and on the 2d of November, 
1861. 

On the 9th of December of the same year, Mr. Chase sub- 
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mitted his first Annual Report to Congress. Although up to 
that time he had been amply provided from the sources 
stated, it was evident that the mere provision of means for 
the prosecution of the war in no manner bounded his lofty 
aims. General Jackson had his “* experiment,” and it made 
him famous. With him, State banks were the only institu- 
tions competent to furnish a constitutional currency. With 
Mr. Chase the exact reverse was the case. ‘“ It has,” he said, 
in his first report, ** been well questioned by the most eminent 
statesmen, whether a currency of bank-notes issued by local 
institutions under State laws is not, in fact, prohibited by the 
national Constitution. Such emissions certainly fall within 
the spirit, if not within the letter, of constitutional prohibition 
of the emission of bills of credit by the States.” 

We do not care to ask who these most eminent statesmen 
were who ** well questioned whether notes issued by local insti- 
tutions under State laws were constitutional.” No history 
records their names. It is certain that the constitution- 
ality of such issues was never questioned by any tribunal, 
either of the States or of the United States. The former 
had exercised this right unchallenged for seventy-one years, 
—for the whole period of the duration of our government. 
But all such legislation, judicial decisions, and uniform prece- 
dent were instantly overthrown by the fiat of one man, to 
gratify his ambition of signalizing his administration of the 
finances by some distinguished measure,— all in the face of 
the most formidable rebellion that the world has ever seen. 

“The whole circulation of the banks of the United States,” 
said Mr. Chase, in his first Annuai Report, * constitutes a loan 
without interest from the people to the banks, costing them 
nothing except the expense of issue and redemption, and 
the interest on the specie kept on hand for the latter purpose ; 
aud it deserves consideration, whether sound policy does not 
require that the advantages of this loan be transferred, in 
part at least, from the banks, representing only the interests 
of stockholders, to the government, to those representing the 
aggregate interests of the whole people.” In a subsequent 
report he reiterated the statement “that notes circulating 
as money cost nothing but the expense of production and 
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supervision, and yet form a highly accumulative species of 
property. The necessities of war have caused the taxation 
of all forms of value. Can there be a sound reason for ex- 
empting from taxation that which costs the proprietor least 
and brings the most? The people demand a part of the 
benefit of debt without interest made into money, hitherto exclu- 
sively enjoyed by the banks. These demands are just and 
must be respected. The time has come when Congress should 
exercise this authority of transferring the advantages of this 
loan from the banks to the government representing the whole 
people. ... . Two plans for effecting these objects are suggested. 
The first contemplates the gradual withdrawal from circulation 
of the notes of private corporations, and for the issue in their 
stead of United States notes payable in coin, on demand, in 
amounts sufficient for the ends of a representative currency. 
The second contemplates the preparation and delivery to in- 
stitutions and associations of notes prepared for circulation 
and to be secured as to prompt convertibility into coin by a 
pledge of United States bonds and other needful regulations.” 

To give the Secretary the greater freedom of action, Con- 
gress, soon after it was called together, modified the law creat- 
ing the Independent Treasury so as to allow the State banks 
to become the depositories and fiscal agents of the government. 
He declined, however, to avail himself of such provisions, and 
required the money borrowed to be carted, in coin, from the 
banks to the United States Treasury, there to be paid out to 
the public creditors. Such a policy, which severed entirely 
the operations of government from the business of the country, 
and which wholly ignored the contrivances by which its com- 
merece is carried on, could have had but one result, — the ex- 
haustion and suspension of the banks. Had he placed himself 
in the relation to them of an ordinary borrower, using their 
notes and credits, the loans made would not necessarily have 
weakened their specie reserves, or their ability to meet all the 
demands made by the war. But it will be more appropriate 
to discuss this topic in a subsequent portion of this article. 

By the time that the $150,000,000 loan had been drawn, 
the coin of the banks had become wholly exhausted, and 
they suspended payment, December 30, 1861. Mr. Chase then 
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assumed that he could no longer borrow of them. He could 
no longer issue United States notes payable in coin, as he had 
no coin to pay with. He therefore so modified his financial 
schemes as to provide that the government should issue notes 
to be legal tender in all contracts as the only means by which 
the public could be made to receive them ; and that the notes 
to be issued by the banks to be chartered by the government 
should be convertible, not into coin, but into the legal-tender 
notes. Such was the system as propose? and finally adopted, — 
a system the corner-stone of which is “ debt without interest 
made into money.” 

As this proposition and the system based upon it is some- 
thing entirely novel in the science of currency and finance, its 
discussion would be a mere waste of words without some defi- 
nite principles or standards to which to subject it. I there- 
fore propose to restate, in a manner as brief as it can intel- 
ligibly be done, the origin and office of a metallic currency, the 
manner in which its use is superseded by other less costly and 
more convenient contrivances, and the provisions necessary to 
maintain such contrivances at the par value in gold. Till 
these questions are finally and authoritatively determined, dis- 
cussion will only serve to confuse and mislead where it is 
meant to guide. There are now as many nostrums for our 
financial diseases as there are people who talk about them, 
as many bills for reform and relief as there are members of 
Congress ; while each succeeding day only serves to send us 
farther and farther from the true course, and to render all the 
more difficult any return. 


The necessity of a common medium of exchange of property 
is too obvious to require extended elucidation or argument. 
With only a slight advance of a people in industrial pursuits, 
it would often be difficult for a person to supply his wants by 
the direct exchange of his products for those of another. To 
obviate this difficulty as far as possible, every one would seek 
to exchange his products as fast as they were accumulated for 
such articles of property or merchandise as were in most gen- 
eral request. If there were any possessing a universal at- 
tractiveness, they would, by virtue thereof, necessarily become 
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mediums of exchange, as each person would seek to become 
the owner of them by exchanging therefor whatever he pos- 
sessed and desired to sell. 

It is plain that, without such original preference for one or 
more articles of property, man never could have risen above 
a savage or barbarous condition, as all his exchanges would of 
necessity be in kind or by barter. Wherever they are made 
in this manner, he remains upon the lowest plane of social, 
moral, political, and material existence. All civilizations are 
based upon accumulations of property, the extent of which 
is always in ratio to division of labor; but such division is 
possible only where the laborer can be paid in some article 
which he may not produce, but with which, by direct ex- 
change, he can always obtain that of which he stands in need. 
It would be most illogical to assume that a fact of such tran- 
scendent importance as the passage of the whole race from a 
savage to a civilized condition would be left to depend upon 
caprice, or upon convention or agreement which, without the 
common guidance of the instinct, or law supposed, would set 
up as many standards as there are nationalities, thus inevitably 
creating the very confusion which convention and agreement 
were to remedy. 

Now universal experience proves that gold and silver have an 
attractiveness for man superior to that felt for any other kind of 
merchandise or property. In the earliest periods of which his- 
tory or tradition gives any account, and which are far anterior 
to any possible concert or agreement between different nations, 
the precious metals occupied precisely the same relation to the 
wants and nature of man that they do to-day. They served 
then, as now, as money in trade, and were regarded as the 
most desirable of all kinds of property to hold. In every 
period of history their possessor has always been able to pur- 
chase whatever a people had among whom he might happen 
to be cast, whether civilized or savage. No other articles of 
property have a similar power; for with the exception of the 
precious metals, what is highly prized by one people is often 
little valued by another. But in the desire to possess gold and 
silver, in this auri sacra fames all nations and races, bar- 
barous and civilized, Asiatic, African, European, and American, 
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meet on the same plane. To all they have an attractiveness 
equal in durability and intensity ; and among all they render 
those who possess them masters of the property and services 
of those who do not. 

It is in overlooking this original attractiveness which the 
precious metals have for the race that nearly all the errors in 
monetary science have arisen, and which have rendered it to the 
present time little better than an unmeaning jargon of words. 
Gold and silver, it is argued, cannot feed, clothe, or shelter 
us; they cannot even help in any way to sustain life. How 
idle, then, to claim for them a greater value than for articles 
which do. There is no doubt that, in extreme cases, a person 
would part with untold gold for a morsel of bread or a cup 
of water, or for a plank to save from drowning; but all such 
examples are exceptions, not rules. When famine or want 
threatens, or when political and social disturbances make men 
distrustful of the future, their first care is to lay in abundant 
stores, not of food and clothing, but of gold and silver, assured 
that, provided with these, they can never be long in want, 
whatever may happen. 

Gold and silver then, by the very instincts and passions of 
the human soul, are natural mediums of exchange. Their use 
as such preceded all convention or agreement, just as the love 
of society preceded social and political organizations. The 
first lump of gold dug from the earth rendered its lucky finder 
an object of general envy. Each one of his companions, by 
offering whatever he possessed in exchange, would seek to 
become the owner of the coveted prize. All that convention 
or agreement could do in the matter would be to devise some 
mode by which it should bear an impress denoting its weight 
and fineness, and consequently its value. The degree of such 
value would of course depend, as does that of every article 
of merchandise, upon the cost of production, which, as a rule, 
is the inexorable standard of all values. 


The universal attractiveness of gold and silver depends 
upon their beauty and their almost infinite adaptability to 
works of taste and art. Of all values, those are most prized 
that minister in the highest degree to our sense of the beau- 
tiful. The value of gold and silver even often sinks into 
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insignificance compared with that of the diamond, or of some 
exquisite piece of painting or sculpture. But such values are 
exceptional and local, and have none of the attributes of uni- 
versality and uniformity which gold and silver have maintained, 
with equal intensity, from the birth of man to the present 
hour. 

Other attributes fitting gold and silver to hecome mediums 
of exchange or standards of value are their high relative 
value; their divisibility without diminishing their value; the 
capacity of each piece, however minute, to receive an impress 
denoting its quantity ; their durability, and the uniformity of 
their cost and supply. No other articles whatever, for the 
want of such subordinate qualities, are fitted to become me- 
diums of exchange, no matter how high may be their relative 
or positive value. 

Gold and silver, consequently, are the naturai mediums of 
exchange. Every producer desires to convert his surplus into 
them, or into promises to pay them. All contracts, therefore, 
are taken to be payable in them, whether they contain such 
provision or not. But as their intervention in the transfers of 
property is a tax upon industry, one of the first contrivances 
of commerce was to dispense, as far as possible, with their 
use by offsetting values — one against the other — by the use 
of symbols or evidences of property, of which bills of exchange 
drawn in commerce between nations afford a siriking exam- 
ple. A dry-goods merchant in the United States does not, 
ordinarily, accompany his order on the English manufacturer 
with its value in gold, but purchases of his neighbor engaged 
in shipping produce to that country a bill drawn against such 
shipments. The foreign manufacturer collects the bill and 
credits his American customer with the amount. The case is 
reciprocally the same with the purchaser, in England, of Amer- 
ican produce. Exchanges made in this manner, which are of 
the nature of those in kind, dispense with the use of an 
amount of gold and silver equal to their volume, — effecting, of 
course, a corresponding saving. Were the exports and im- 
ports between the two countries exactly the same in amount, 
not a dollar in gold would be required in the commerce be- 
tween them. But while they are nearly uniform for a series 
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of years, it seldom happens that they are exactly balanced for 
any one year. The difference, whatever it may be, must be 
paid in gold and silver, which, in such cases, moves rather as 
capital than as currency. 

Bills of exchange, consequently, drawn against shipments of 
merchandise, are the mediums of exchange, or currency, in 
international commerce. The advantages resulting from the 
elimination of a corresponding amount of capital in the form 
of coin from unproductive employment are too palpable and 
well understood to require further illustration. Were gold 
and silver present in every transaction between nations, the 
vastly increased amount of capital required would abridge 
commerce to a mere fraction of its present volume. The 
progress made in mechanic arts, as well as in the operations 
of commerce, and which is the distinguishing feature of the 
present age, consists either in abridging entirely cumbersome 
and expensive processes, or in superseding them by others 
more cheap, simple, and expeditious. 

The exchanges between distant points of the same country 
are effected in precisely the same manner as those between 
different nations. The value of the commerce between Chicago 
and New York is only second to that between New York and 
Liverpool. The bills mutually drawn against shipments of 
produce on the one side and merchandise on the other so 
nearly balance each other that the small amount of money 
used is lost sight of in the magnitude of the transactions. 

Now bills, whether foreign or domestic, drawn against sales 
or shipments of merchandise, are not adapted to local ex- 
changes, in other words, to retail trade. A similar end is, 
however, reached by another process,— by an issue by the 
holders of such bills of their notes, of denominations suited to 
nearly every exchange, no matter how small may be the amount 
involved. Asa rule the issue of such notes has been restricted 
by law to corporate institutions, — to banks, — although there 
is no other reason for this than that such institutions are pre- 
sumed to have no business but the lending of capital, while 
individuals are generally engaged in other transactions which 
might imperil the safety of the notes they might issue. 

When the capital of a bank, consisting of gold and silver, is 
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first loaned, its borrowers, as a rule, would prefer, instead of 
having the specie counted out to them, to receive the notes 
of the bank, or credits on its books, entitling them, or any per- 
son into whose hands such notes or credits might fall, to draw 
the coin at will, the bank in the mean time assuming the charge 
and risk of safe-keeping. Such notes or credits, of course, 
derive their value solely from the values which they repre- 
sent. They are symbols or title-deeds to the capital of the 
bank, and empower their holder to make partition of the same 
and convert to his own use a portion corresponding in amount 
to the nominal value of the notes and credits he may hold. 

As the capital was drawn its notes and credits would be 
taken in to an equal extent. Such capital would then be rep- 
resented by the bills of borrowers, possessing precisely the 
same value as the coin from which they were taken. Their 
payments, unless the bank continued to make new loans, 
would return its capital in its original form. 

If the bills receivable of a bank equal in value the coin for 
which they were taken, it follows that notes and credits issued 
against such bills possess the same value as when issued 
against coin. In the one case the capital they represent is in 
the vaults of the bank ; in the other, the same capital is in the 
hands of the borrowers, who are using it in the prosecution of 
their various industries, and will repay it when these are com- 
pleted, and their products, such as food, clothing, and the like, 
— the equivalent of coin measured by the standard of cost, — 
have entered into consumption. 

As bills drawn in foreign commerce, by transferring by 
delivery the merchandise they represent, or the proceeds of 
the same after it is converted into money, serve as currency 
between nations; and as they are discharged or paid, by mu- 
tual offset, in the clearing-house of the world, London, and 
without the interposition of coin, except in the payment of 
balances that may be found against the debtor nation, —so the 
notes and credits of banks, representing domestic bills drawn 
against merchandise, and entitling their holder to a proportion- 
able part of the same, serve as a domestic or local currency, 
of a nature almost precisely the same as bills between nations, 
or between distant portions of the same country. They rep 
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resent, in denominations suited to the means and wants of all, 
the merchandise of a community entering into consumption. 
They are substantially certificates of, or tickets to, such mer- 
chandise, and differ from commercial bills chiefly in being 
payable on demand. To carry the illustration still further, we 
may suppose each interest or industry of society to be repre- 
sented by its bank, the notes and credits of which measure the 
amount and value of the merchandise each has for sale. It is 
easy to see that the notes and credits of all would be the most 
convenient instruments possible for the distribution of the 
merchandise which each interest possessed. If that which any 
party happened to hold did not represent the exact article he 
needed, he would have no difficulty in exchanging them for 
such as did. Were all the various interests in equilibrium, 
that is, if each produced values equal to those it consumed, 
then the exchanges of merchandise between them would be 
wholly made by the use of such symbols and without the inter- 
vention of a dollar in coin. Should there be an excess of 
notes and credits over the salable merchandise of any inter- 
est, the delinquent would have to make good the deficit in coin 
(which is alike currency and capital) as the measure or equiv- 
alent of the merchandise which its notes and credits repre- 
sented, but which it did not possess, or for which it could find 
no sale. Coin, therefore (so perfect have become the other 
instruments and contrivances for effecting exchanges), is sel- 
dom used but as capital in payment of balances; and as the 
industries of society are nearly in equilibrium, only a very small 
amount interposes either in the foreign or domestic trade. The 
amount used only measures the aberrations of such commerce 
from a healthy and normal condition. The balances, for ex- 
ample, at the New York Clearing-House, when the currency 
was on a specie basis, at which settlements are made for the 
city banks, did not exceed one fiftieth part of the whole volume 
of its transactions. 


As the payment to the bank of its bills receivable will supply 
the means for new loans, it very properly makes loans by an 
issue of its notes and credits in anticipation of their payment. 
An individual having his means wholly in good bills could 
enter upon an undertaking with as much safety as if he had 
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the entire amount of his proposed outlay in ready money. 
His expenditures would necessarily be distributed over a con- 
siderable period of time, and would be seasonably met by the 
maturity of his bills, while such as remained at any time un- 
paid would be drawing interest. As far as their expenditures 
are concerned, borrowers at a bank are in a position precisely 
similar. They want capital, to be expended, gradually, in their 
various enterprises, and will draw it only as wanted. The bank, 
in making loans in anticipation of the payment of its bills, 
says, in effect, to the party seeking to borrow: ‘“* We may not 
have on hand the whole amount of money you require, but we 
have bills upon which we have made loans, which will probably 
fall due before you will have occasion to draw any considerable 
amount of the sum you wish to borrow. We will, therefore, 
issue you our notes or credits for the sum you want, and hold 
the proceeds of such bills to meet your checks upon us. As 
it is well known that the bank, by the payment of its bills, 
will be in possession of such capital by the time the notes and 
credits so issued will, in the ordinary course of business, be 
presented for payment, they will be as readily taken, and per- 
form, as currency, the same function, as if issued against 
capital in actual possession. The notes and credits issued 
in anticipation of the payment of its outstanding bills will 
naturally fall into the hands of their makers, and be used 
by them in their payments. On the payment of such bills a 
corresponding portion of the notes and credits of the bank 
issued against them will be taken in. Its liabilities will be so 
far retired, while its capital will then be represented by the 
bills of the new borrowers. In this way the capital of a bank, 
wholly out of its actual possession, may be loaned and trans- 
ferred from one borrower to another an indefinite number of 
times, without the interposition on either side, except when it 
was first drawn, of a dollar in coin. 

Were the amount of notes and credits issued by banks re- 
stricted to that of their coin actually in hand, its withdrawal 
would wholly retire them, leaving the public to the use of a 
metallic currrency alone. Payments in such case would have 
to be in coin, and would take from circulation the identical 
capital loaned, and would in many cases involve the winding 
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up of the industries it had set in motion. But the notes and 
credits of a bank, issued in excess of its coin in hand, or upon 
its deposits, or upon its bills soon to mature, serve, as has been 
shown, as the instruments of payment equally with specie. 
Their use, therefore, in such capacity, allows the whole amount 
of the loanable capital of a community to remain constantly 
and in equal volume in the hands of producers, and new 
industries to be entered upon in anticipation of the closing up 
of old ones. So far, consequently, as the loans of banks are 
made (within proper limits) in excess of the coin they possess, 
they are equivalent to the creation of a corresponding amount 
of new capital. 

It is from the want of proper attention to the operations 
of a bank that most of the errors in banking and monetary 
science have arisen. A superficial observer sees the loans of 
a bank to be 3 1,000,000, upon a capital, perhaps, of $500,000, 
and on a specie reserve in hand of only $100,000, and conse- 
quently infers, with Mr. Chase, that its notes and credits are 
“debt without interest made into money”; that ‘the cireu- 
lating notes cost nothing but the expense of their issue, and 
being loaned at interest form a highly accumulative species of 
property.” 

It is certain that banks derive a substantial advantage in 
issuing notes and credits in excess of the capital they actually 
possess. The issuing of such excess is the leading inducement 
to their formation. There would be no object in organizing 
them, could they issue notes and credits only against the 
capital they had in hand. Such capital could be loaned as 
well without as with banks. But the public gain vastly more 
than banks by such excess of issue, by having their capital 
always in use, and in having all the transactions of society — 
the loaning of money, as well as the transfers of merchandise 
— effected by the use of symbols, instead of the intervention of 
actual values. The process described (confined within limits 
which every prudent business man is competent to prescribe) 
is a perfectly safe one. A bank, by passing it from one hand 
to another, never loses control of its capital. Should it be 
desired at any time to wind it up, its loans have only to be 
called in. Their payment, no matter who may be their makers, 
will return its capital in its original form of coin. 
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As it is inevitable, from the saving effected, that exchanges 
of property should be made by the use of symbols, and as such 
symbols form the currency of commerce, it follows that, if its 
issue were open to all who have capital to lend, the volume of 
currency would always be in ratio to such capital, — would 
rise and fall in amount with its constituent. We should then 
hear no more of the want of a flexible currency, — a complaint 
so justly charged against the present system. When we hear 
complaints of a want of bills on London, we know that it 
means, not a want of bills, but of property or merchandise to 
be drawn against. Who would ever think of going to the gov- 
ernment for legislation to increase the amount of such bills? 
The remedy would be increased production. If the crops were 
abundant there would be a large supply of them ; if deficient, 
a short supply. The same would be the case with currencies 
furnished by the banks. If they possessed a large amount of 
capital in the form of bills drawn against merchandise or 
produce, they would issue a corresponding amount of notes 
and credits. The one, by a necessary law, would be in ratio 
to the other. Want of money, therefore, in common parlance, 
means simply want of products, of capital. The only remedy 
— increased production — would be, as in foreign bills, obvious 
to all. 

The essential quality of all currencies is their convertibility 
into coin; not upon the instant, but in the ordinary course 
of trade. A sight bill drawn against a shipment of flour from 
New York to Liverpool could not be paid from the proceeds of 
the sale of the same as could a sixty-days bill. Yet one is 
worth just as much as the other, less interest. Instant con- 
vertibility of the assets of the strongest banks or individuals 
is impossible. It means the liquidation, not the continuance, 
of the industries ; not life and progress, but destruction and 
decay. 

The ability of a bank to maintain its capital intact will de- 
pend upon the ability of the makers; in other words, upon 
the character of the property for which their bills were given. 
Bills given for merchandise entering into constant and general 
use, such as food, clothing, and the like, are almost certain to 
be paid, as the purchase and consumption of the property they 
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represent is not a matter of choice, but of necessity. What is 
daily consumed must be daily paid for. There is, on the other 
hand, no certainty whatever that other kinds of property, how- 
ever indispensable, such as houses and lands, to take a familiar 
illustration, can, within a given period, be sold for ready money. 
The purchaser of such property may have to wait for months, 
or years even, if he would avoid sacrificing it, before being 
able to find a party who will take it off his hands; and conse- 
quently, unless he has other means more easily convertible, 
may be utterly unable to pay the bills given as the purchase- 
money. On the other hand, the daily and uniform purchase 
of food and clothing does not depend upon fancy or caprice, 
but upon the means of consumers, which, on an average, 
always exceed their immediate wants. Banks, therefore, in 
discounting such bills, run hardly any other risk than the 
integrity and capacity of their makers. It is the office of the 
latter to distribute such merchandise to consumers, and to 
collect and pay over the proceeds of the same. The proper 
office of the bank, in fact its only legitimate function, is to 
make producers in advance, so that they may not be compelled 
to suspend operations to await the slow process of the sale and 
distribution of their merchandise. It is only when it confines 
itself to such transactions, that is, when it confines its loans to 
business paper, that it is conducting its operations in a manner 
that can by any possibility return its capital to it in the original 
loanable form. 

It is for the reason stated that banks whose capital has con- 
sisted of real estate, public securities, or, in fact, of any other 
kind of property than gold and silver, or of the promises, 
speedily to mature, of solvent parties to pay them, and given 
for merchandise of equivalent value, entering speedily into con- 
sumption, always have proved and always will prove disastrous 
failures. Neither real estate nor public securities can be eaten, 
drunk, or worn, or exported to foreign countries (except the 
latter to a limited extent), and consequently cannot be relied 
upon with any degree of certainty to pay a debt presently matur- 
ing at home or abroad. The means of a bank must be in such 
form as to be convertible, on demand, into the universal cur- 
rency of nations, into that which will, by direct exchange, pur- 
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chase tea in China, coffee in Brazil, sugar in Cuba, iron in 
England, and wines and silks in France, as well as articles of 
domestic production. Such conversion can be speedily made 
only when the notes and credits issued represent property of a 
kind that will be speedily consumed or exchanged for coin by 
the laws of trade, and the necessity to support existence ; or 
when, by being salable in foreign as well as domestic markets, 
it can supply bills wherewith to meet any foreign indebtedness 
that may have been created. 

Time is another important element to be considered, if a 
bank would preserve its capital in a loanable form. The bor- 
rower should be always compelled, by the early maturity of 
his bills, to keep pay-day constantly in view, otherwise he will 
be liable to misapply or squander the proceeds of his loan. 
Suppose a loan to be made to a manufacturer for twelve 
months, to enable him to purchase material to be used in his 
business. The chances would be that he would employ the 
greater portion of the intermediate time in pushing his enter- 
prise, without sufficient reference to what other manufacturers 
were doing, or to the wants or tastes of the public; so that 
when the day of payment came round his means would con- 
sist of a large amount of unsalable merchandise to represent 
the capital borrowed. On the other hand, loans made on 
short time compel the borrower to shape his industries and 
enterprises so that his products will be suited to the market, 
and find a ready sale. Short loans enforce industry and thrift 
and competent management; while long ones are almost cer- 
tain to involve the bank in loss, or convert its loanable capital 
into fixed and often unsalable property. 

Money, whether in the form of coin or notes and credits of 
banks, is the instrument of expenditure. So long as it con 
sists of coin, or so long as it is the symbol of property or 
merchandise about to enter into consumption, there can never, 
as a rule, be an excess of it, as it is only the measure of the 
proper means of consumption. Such means should be prop- 
erty of one kind or another, representing the actual earnings 
of a people. Those are, and always will be, in a great meas- 
ure, consumed as they are produced or acquired. Each gen- 
eration is entitled to the fruits of its own labor and enterprise. 
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In the most thrifty communities the actual savings over ex- 
penditures, from year to year, bear only an insignificant ratio 
to the whole amount actually produced. But no system 
should be tolerated that will enable a community to spend its 
accumulated capital,—the savings of previous years, or any 
considerable portion thereof. Now, bank currency issued in 
discounting a note given for real estate or securities will have 
the same purchasing power as currency issued in discounting 
a note given for merchandise, — flour, for example. In the 
one case the value of the land which represents past acquisi- 
tions, and is a part of the fixed capital of the country, 
and which should be the basis of further production, is 
spent; in the other, that which has been produced for con- 
sumption, which the former must sell to provide the ordinary 
means of support. The same rule is applicable to a currency 
issued upon public securities. It is simply the means of 
spending such securities, which, like real estate, are accumu- 
lated capital. 

When currency is issued without anything behind it, it 
works a still greater evil. It is a debt to an equal amount, 
but being in the form of money,—of instruments of expen- 
diture in excess of means,—its issue causes an increase of 
price in ratio to its amount, so that before it is retired it 
has cost the community issuing it at least twice, and if con- 
tinued for any length of time many times, its amount, as prices 
as a rule will be maintained so long as “ debt without interest 
made into money” continues. Tampering with the currency, 
therefore, should be treated as one of the gravest offences that 
can be committed against society. It destroys all proper re- 
lation between cost and price, between service and reward, 
subjects industry and enterprise to all the hazard of specu- 
lation, and saps to its foundation the moral as well as the 
physical well-being of society. 

The usual solvency of currencies naturally creates a_pre- 
sumption in favor of such issues. Such presumption is con- 
stantly taken advantage of by parties who issue them, not as 
instruments by which capital is loaned, but for the purpose of 
supplying the lack of it. This great evil often goes far to 
neutralize the advantages of their use. The imposition on the 
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public of currencies, the evidence of debt instead of capital, 
is all the more easy from the fact that they are supposed to 
derive no small portion of their value from bearing the in- 
signia and from being issued under the authority of govern- 
ment. Indeed, the opinion seems to be almost universal, that 
money can be the creation of government. There never was 
a greater or more fatal error. The value of all currencies 
depend upon that of the article used or symbolized. In pro- 
viding a metallic currency, the functions of government are 
limited to the declaration that a given number of pennyweights 
of metal shali be called a dollar, and to the affixing of such 
declaration to the coin. The value of the metal composing 
such coin is in no way affected by this process, but must always 
depend upon its intrinsic value, — upon cost. 

Government has no more function for the creation and man- 
agement of a currency than it has for conducting any other 
commercial enterprise. So far as it has capital to loan, and 
no further, may it issue symbols, notes, or credits against it. 
But no government has money to loan. Its proper function, 
consequently, in the matter of a currency, is to provide con- 
ditions for the security and protection of the public. Its office 
is supervisory, not creative. Even in the exercise of its proper 
powers, the less it interferes, except to protect, the better. 
Worthless currencies are often palmed off upon the public for 
no other reason than that they are issued by permission of, or 
under the authority of, government. Currencies issued by 
individuals or voluntary associations have nothing presumed 
in their favor. They would be compelled to deserve, to com- 
mand confidence. Every one would be on his guard. In this, 
as in all kindred matters, government need have no fear that 
the public will not take care of themselves. 

No speculation is more indulged in than that which relates 
to the amount of currency required in the operations of a 
people, — those of the United States, for example. Such a 
question can no more be answered than can one asking 
how many bills of exchange, ships, counting-houses, ware- 
houses, or title-deeds to real estate are wanted,—as many as 
are necessary to effect and record the transactions of society. 
A community left free will provide a currency, as well as all 
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other contrivances necessary to carry on its business opera- 
tions. 







Having elucidated the principles upon which all currencies, 
whether of coin or of symbols, rest, we can now proceed to an 
intelligible discussion of the currency and banking system of 
the United States. 


































As already remarked, the attempt to carry on the vast 
operations of government caused by the war, through the ma- 
chinery of the Independent Treasury, was the first capital blun- 
der of the incoming administration, — a blunder to which we 
owe by far the greater portion of our national debt, with all the 
evils and entanglements of an irredeemable currency. In de- 
manding coin on his loans, Mr. Chase acted precisely as would 
a Turkish pasha or a minister of Louis XIV. It was con- 
duct worthy of the Middle Ages, not of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Government did not want the specie of the 
banks, but the articles which specie would bring, — food, cloth- 
ing, transportation of the soldiers, munitions of war, and the 
like. By restricting himself to the specie of the banks, Mr. 
Chase restricted his means in the ratio that such specie bore 
to the whole available capital of the country. Had he placed 
himself in the position of ordinary borrowers, drawing against 
his loans as in the usual course of business, leaving the use to 
be made of his drafts to the convenience of the parties into 
whose hands they might fall, such drafts would not, except in 
the settlement of balances, have been drawn in coin, but 
would, as in commercial transactions, fall into the hands of the 
debtors of the banks, and be used by them in payment of their 
bills. The whole capital of the country could in this way have 
been reached by the government, by the use of a currency of 
symbols, just as well, and far better, than by a currency of 
debt. The volume of the symbolic currency would always 
have been in ratio to the available capital of the people ; and in 
the fervor of patriotism which prevailed at the North, every 
dollar of this capital was at the disposal of the government. 
The first Legal Tender Act was passed February 28, 1862. 
Mr. Chase earnestly pressed its passage with the legal-tender 
clause. ** The provision,” said he in a letter dated January 29, 
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1862, to Mr. E. G. Spaulding, member of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and who had charge of the bill, “ making 
United States notes a legal tender has doubtless been well con- 
sidered by the committee, and their conclusion needs no sup- 
port from any observations of mine. I think it my duty, 
however, to say that in respect to this provision my reflec- 
tions have conducted me to the same conclusions they have 
reached.” 

Only a short time elapsed after the passage of this bill before 
the Secretary found himself out of money, and he addressed, 
on the 7th of June, 1862, an official communication to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, accompanied by a Dill in 
which he ** proposed that authority be given to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue $150,000,000 of United States notes 
in addition to the issue already authorized, and that these be 
made a /eyal tender for debts, except interest on loans, and 
receivable in payment of all loans to the United States, and 
for all government dues, except duties and interest.” 

In no single instance, in his communications to Congress, 
did Mr. Chase express a doubt as to the constitutionality of 
legal-tender notes. He not only, on every occasion, earnestly 
pressed such issue, but he declared the use of such notes to be 
one of the most beneficent acts of his administration. “ In 
his former reports,” he said, in his Annual Report for 1863, 
** the Secretary has stated his convictions, and the grounds of 
them, respecting the necessity of putting a large part of the 
debt in the form of United States notes, without interest, and 
adapted to circulation as money. These convictions remain 
unchanged, and now seem to be shared in by the people. For 
the first time in our history has a real approach to a uniform 
currency been made, and the benefits of it are felt by all. It is 
a gratification to know that a tribunal so distinguished by the 
learning and virtues of its members as the Supreme Court of 
New York has given the sanction of its judgment to the con- 
stitutional validity of the law!” 

It is well known that in a short time after he ceased to be 
Secretary of the Treasury Mr. Chase became Chief Justice of 
the United States; and that (in the case of Knox v. Lee, 12 
Wallace’s Reports) he pronounced all the legal-tender acts 
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unconstitutional, using in that case the following extraordinary 
language : — 

“Tt was my fortune at the time that the United States legal-tender 
clause was inserted in the bill to authorize the issue of United States 
notes, and received the sanction of Congress, to be charged with the 
anxious and responsible duties of procuring funds for the prosecution 
of the war. In no report made by me to Congress was the expedient 
of making the notes of the United States a legal tender suggested.” 

Such a direct denial of acts, of one of which, at least, he was 
the author, and all of which he recommended to Congress and 
pressed with whatever eloquence and influence he could com- 
mand, is an example of political profligacy without parallel in 
the history of this country. It has laid the late Secretary open 
to the grave charge that his decision in the legal-tender case 
was influenced by improper motives, and has left an indelible 
stain upon his memory. 

Whatever may have been the competency of government to 
make its notes legal tender, such action was certainly the most 
costly and injurious mode that could have been devised for 
raising money. Gold and silver immediately disappeared from 
circulation, and, as speedily as possible, took their flight to other 
lands. In 1860, our exports of coin and bullion amounted to 
$66,546,239. The imports for the same year were $8,550,135. 
In 1861, the first year of the war, and while the country re- 
mained on a specie basis, the exports were $23,800,810; 
imports, $46,359,601; showing an immediate reversal in our 
favor in the current of the precious metals. So long as we 
had continued on a specie basis, our needs would have drawn 
largely gold from other countries. The moment we suspended, 
the current changed against us. The imports of specie in 
1862, after we had suspended, were $16,415,012; exports, 
$36,886,956. Each year the current turned more and more 
against us, and has continued, till it has drawn not only all 
our past accumulations, but all the produce of our mines 
for the past eleven years. During this period our exports of 
the precious metals have been $723,639,913 ; our imports, 
$ 177,124,546. With the floods of paper money which rushed 
in to fill the vacuum created by exports of gold, all kinds of 
property rose in like ratio, so that in the vast operations of the 
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government, soon reaching thousands of millions, the excess of 
price paid over cost was undoubtedly threefold greater than the 
whole amount of legal tender issued. But this is not all. 
Whoever possessed property of any kind suddenly found him- 
self rich. A spirit of wild speculation seized the whole nation, 
and for a long time paralyzed the military arm of the govern- 
ment. The taint invaded every department of service. Instead 
of freely enlisting, as at the outset, soldiers demanded enor- 
mous bounties, and then deserted to enlist, for the same reason, 
in another place. Had the proper financial policy been pursued, 
we should have presented tle glorious spectacle of a people 
that by the same masterly stroke put down a gigantic rebellion 
and enfranchised four million slaves, and should have come out 
of the contest, not only with our power and justice vindicated, 
but free from the enormous burdens now resting upon us, and 
with a currency everywhere the equivalent of gold. 

Congress, as has been seen, responded immediately to Mr. 
Chase’s request for an issue of legal-tender notes, but not to 
his plan for a system of national banks. He returned to this 
subject again in his report for 1862. His scheme, he tells us in 
that report, “‘ embraced a limited issue of United States notes 
as a wise expedient for the present time, and as an occasional 
expedient for future times; and of the organization of bank- 
ing associations to supply circulation secured by national 
bonds, and convertible always into United States notes, and, 
after the resumption of specie payments, into coin. He recom- 
mended no paper-money scheme, but, on the contrary, a 
series of measures looking to a safe and gradual return to gold 
and silver as the only permanent basis standard and measure 
of values recognized by the Constitution, between which and 
an irredeemable paper currency the choice is now to be made. 
** The Rebellion,” he continued, “‘ has brought a great debt upon 
the nation. It is proposed to use a part of it in such a way 
that the sense of its burdens may be lost in the experience of 
its incidental advantages. The issue of United States notes 
is such a use. The security by national bonds of similar notes 
furnished by banking institutions is such a use. In these sev- 
eral ways may even such great evils as are brought upon us 
by the Rebellion be transmuted, by a wise alchemy, into various 
VOL. CXVIII. — NO. 242. 8 
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forms of utility. The Secretary has endeavored to use this 
alchemy. With what success the country will judge when 
time and trial shall have applied to his work their unfailing 
tests.” 

As specie was wholly eliminated from his system, as no 
provision whatever was made for the redemption of the legal- 
tender notes, such notes being simply promises to pay at 
the pleasure of the government, and as the only redemption 
provided for bank-notes was in the notes of the former, the 
banks not even being required to hold the coin interest re- 
ceived on the bonds deposited as security for the redemption 
of their notes, but allowed to sell every dollar,—a right of 
which they availed themselves without exception, tempted by 
the high premium for gold, — it is difficult to believe that Mr. 
Chase attached any meaning whatever to the language he was 
accustomed to use. It is certain that he never grasped a 
single principle lying at the foundation of monetary science. 
His stately and flowing rhetoric can only be accounted for by 
his entire ignorance. Everything was plastic to his touch, to 
be moulded at will into just such form as suited his faney or 
caprice. Such instances are not rare. Men are usually fluent 
in proportion to their want of knowledge of the subjects they 
discuss. They have no fetters to their imagination, no un- 
solved questions over which to pause and reflect, to remain, 
perhaps, still in doubt. 

Another purpose near to Mr. Chase’s heart was “‘ to render 
impossible any great moneyed monopoly.” For this purpose 
he transferred to the central government, to be wielded by a 
single will, the powers and responsibilities that had previously 
belonged to thirty-four States, — States differing in political 
and financial views, and often so antagonistic that no com- 
bination whatever was possible between them. Under the 
system inaugurated by him all the banks now draw their 
origin from one source. They have a perfect community of 
interests, and instantly make common cause whenever their 
rights and privileges are attacked. What touches one touches 
all. One can hardly estimate the vastness of the power that 
two thousand institutions, having a capital of $500,000,000, 
with all their immense following of stockholders and officers, 
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can wield,— all intelligent and all moved by one instinct. 
We do not impugn their motives or integrity, but it would 
be folly to suppose that the preservation of their own privi- 
leges will not be their first and constant care. It will be 
found, if we mistake not, that their opposition will be one of 
the most potent obstacles to the restoration of the finances 
of the country. 

If monopoly means privileges conferred on a class, — privi- 
leges which forbid competition and which entitle those holding 
them to draw enormous revenues from the people without any 
equivalent in return, — then the greatest and most odious 
monopoly ever created is the present system of national banks. 
It is simply a legalized system of usury. The government 
pays one rate, — interest on its bonds in gold. The borrower 
another on the notes secured by these bonds. The theory was 
that the notes of the banks would be redeemed from time to 
time in the United States notes. But such redemptions are 
never made, for the very good reason that the thing to be re- 
deemed has a higher value than that which is to redeem it. 
Government is equally behind both issues. Should it become 
bankrupt, so as not to be able to pay a dollar, still the bank- 
notes would be worth something, as all the institutions issuing 
them have more or less capital over and above the bonds de- 
posited at Washington. This double interest on the same 
capital, together with loans on their deposits, has enabled the 
banks to earn, on an average, at least fifteen per cent net, and 
to pay in dividends at least ten per cent annually. These 
institutions have, in fact, pretty nearly eaten up the profits of 
all other kinds of business. Government pays them an an- 
nual gratuity of $24,000,000 in gold, and has paid, in the 
aggregate, in the eleven years they have been in operation, 
about $ 250,000,000 in gold, for which not a dollar’s equivalent 
has been returned. So much for Mr. Chase’s grand measure 
to secure to the people the advantages of “ debt without in- 
terest made into money,’ to rescue them from the perils and 
oppressions of a vast moneyed monopoly, and to provide a sure 
and easy way for return to specie payments! 

We have commented at length upon Mr. Chase’s public 
career for the purpose of illustrating the ignorance, audacity, 
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and reckless levity with which, in this country, affairs of the 
greatest moment are often conducted. There seems in some di- 
rections to be not only no statesmanship, but no capacity to learn 
and apply some of the simplest truths in political economy. 
This, perhaps, is not so strange when we consider that, for a 
long period previous to the war, the receipts and disbursements 
of the general government were on a very limited scale, and 
the currency was supplied, as it always should be, in great 
measure, by State and local institutions. The Federal govern- 
ment was almost without functions, except the management of 
its foreign affairs. The machine of state had run so smoothly 
that we were hardly conscious of its existence. We made no 
provision for the future, because we felt no need in the present. 
The war which burst upon us in all its gigantic proportions 
found us wholly untrained and unprepared. There was an- 
other reason, lying deeper still. It is natural in a country 
like our own, so boundless and so rich, where all the articula- 
tions of society are perfectly free, and where such freedom has 
produced unexampled results in our splendid cities, in our 
magnificent system of public works, which embraces a railroad 
mileage equal to that of all the rest of the world, and in the 
rapidity with which a vast continent has been occupied, sub- 
dued, and made the abode of a higher civilization than has yet 
been reached, that we should become intoxicated with our suc- 
cess, and imagine our institutions and methods the summit 
of human achievement, with nothing left for us to copy or to 
learn. We are likely, speedily, to get over this delusion, and 
to discover that every nation must, through its own bitter 
experience, find the right way, and that we are most rotten 
where we fancied ourselves the most secure. We have for 
years been hugging to our bosoms a financial system false in 
every grain. The corruption which exists in our great cities 
demonstrates free government in them — in New York partic- 
ularly — to be a dead failure, and that all corporate life in this 
country is more or less tainted. We have, however, no fears 
as to the final result. When our people become fairly aroused 
to the existence of any great evil, either in their political or 
financial condition, they will in the end display the same good 
sense and capacity in its correction that they have displayed 
in the management of their private affairs. 
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The entire absence of any adequate provision for the re- 
demption of our currency is what renders its manipulation a 
matter of such ease, and subjects all kinds of business to vio- 
lent fluctuations, against which it is impossible to guard. In 
their eagerness to lend every dollar upon which they can lay 
their hands, the banks are always running under bare poles. 
For the greater part of the year the sudden withdrawal from 
them of $5,000,000 of greenbacks is felt throughout the 
country. There is nothing whatever to take their place. 
Money, consequently, can at any time be made plenty or 
scarce by a knot of speculators, who in this way hold in their 
hands all the material interests of the country. Jay Gould, 
contemptible as he is, by locking or threatening to lock up a 
few millions, has often sent terror into the stoutest hearts. It 
is the old story of the gnat and the lion. Upon a specie basis 
all such tricks would be impossible. There would then be 
probably $ 500,000,000 of specie in the country. This vast 
sum, held chiefly in the pockets of the people, would consti- 
tute at all times a reserve fund always available for any 
emergency. Should an attempt be made to withdraw cur- 
rency from the banks, gold, in the form of reserves in the 
hands of the people, would immediately flow in to take its 
place. The impossibility of accomplishing the object would 
prevent all attempts to create an artificial stringency. With 
a specie basis there is always a double currency: one of 
symbols, by which, no matter how much gold there may be in 
a country, the greater part of its operations will always be car- 
ried on ; the other of gold, in which a considerable portion of 
its accumulations will always be held. It is only by the accu- 
mulation of such reserve that we can hope for any relief or 
any steadiness in the financial condition of the country. 

As our currency is “ debt without interest made into money,” 
payment of debt would retire it. Such payment would seem a 
comparatively easy measure. We have, for many years past, 
retired $ 100,000,000 of bonds annually without any disturb- 
ance to the business of the country. But debt made into 
money is very different from debt in other forms. It is the 
medium of exchange, a measure of values, the machinery by 
which the business of a community is carried on. As it is less 
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costly than symbolic or specie currencies, it has supplanted 
them altogether. It is the only currency we have, and our 
people cannot part with it without being forced to make ex- 
changes in kind,— in other words, being remitted to a state of 
barbarism. Any plan, therefore, that assumes to provide for 
the retirement of our present legal-tender notes must at the 
same time provide another currency to take their place, and 
here comes in the chief difficulty in the case. How can we 
bring a more costly currency into use, when the one we have 
will accomplish precisely the same object as far as the payment 
of debts is concerned ? 

The idea almost universally prevails that this debased and 
depreciated currency can be brought to the specie standard 
without retiring it or providing any means therefor. ‘‘ A peo- 
ple,” it is argued, “ must have a certain amount of currency 
for their exchanges. If there be an excess, it will be at a dis- 
count; if there be only the amount required, then it will go to 
par. The true remedy in our case is to await the growth 
of the country, which silently but surely will soon absorb all 
the currency, and bring it in this way up to the standard of 
gold.” 

It would be easy to estimate the value of a currency of debt, 
not legal tender. It would equal that of gold, ess the interest 
for the time it had to run. A plain note without interest due 
in one year would be worth six per cent Jess than one bearing 
interest at that rate. The amount of such notes outstanding 
would make no difference. If there were only one in a popu- 
lation of 40,000,000, it would be worth no more than if there 
were millions of them. So long as the public were not com- 
pelled to receive them, they would take them only at their 
value. Now the mere declaration of the government that its 
notes shall be legal tender adds nothing to their intrinsic 
worth. ‘They are paid no sooner, nor do they bear interest, for 
such a declaration. If government enacts that the commerce 
and trade of the country shall be carried on by notes having a 
specified water-mark, these notes would command a higher 
price in the market than notes of the same tenor but without 
such mark, just as ships to which was given, by law, the pref- 
erence in the transportation of merchandise from New York to 
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New Orleans would command a higher price than ships to 
which such preference was refused. It is a monopoly, to be 
sure, but the shippers must use them or be content to do noth- 
ing. The owners of the ships would reap the advantage, and 
the people, the producers and consumers, would suffer a cor- 
responding loss. What one party gained the others would 
lose, and a great deal more, from the interference with the 
freedom of trade, and in the restraints and discouragement 
that would be put upon all kinds of industry and enterprise. 

All this is very plain. Legislation can do nothing to create 
the value of a currency. It may prescribe certain uses for cer- 
tain things, and in this way create a necessity for them, but 
this increase of price is bounded by the extent of territory 
over which it has jurisdiction. It makes no difference with a 
Liverpool merchant (except to send to this country for sale) 
whether a United States note offered him be legal tender or 
not. His first inquiry would be, “‘ What can I do with it? 
where can I get the money it calls for?” One kind will pay 
his debt as well as another. If he took either, it would be at 
arate that would make him good by its sale or by waiting its 
maturity. No matter how nearly the notes might approach 
. gold in the New York market, he would sell his merchandise 
at a less price for the latter, as the taking of the former would 
always involve another transaction—sale and conversion of 
the note — before he could get the kind of money that would 
meet his case. In foreign markets, consequently, ** debt of the 
United States without interest made into money” must always 
be at a discount. If at a discount there, it will be at a dis- 
count here. If gold will pay for more abroad than United 
States notes, it will pay for more at home. The foreign mar- 
ket will always control the domestic one. Legal-tender notes, 
therefore, can never be brought to par anywhere unless they 
can be exchanged by the holder, instantly and at all times, for 
gold. 

The absurd notions that debt without interest can equal in 
value debt with interest, and that a promise without interest to 
pay gold at a certain day can be as valuable as gold in hand, are 
so ingrained in the popular mind as to render necessary these 
demonstrations, which ought to be as superfluous as teaching 
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the alphabet to adults. The plans to accomplish this object are 
of a piece with the notions themselves. The one most likely 
to be urged at the present session of Congress is that of Mr. 
John Sherman, chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
fully detailed in that paper by the correspondent of the New 
York Times, under date of the 19th of November, 1873 : — 

“Mr. Sherman,” says the correspondent, “ is in favor of a law which 
will authorize a convertible five-per-cent United States bond with the 
right in the government to an alternative redemption either in coin 
or bonds. Mr. Sherman believes that if, as long ago as 1868, when 
the subject was first proposed, Congress had authorized United 
States notes to be received for five-per-cent bonds at par, we should 
have long since been at specie payments. The notes, when received, 
could be paid out again to meet current expenses and for the pur- 
chase of bonds. It would be a similar reissue of notes to that which 
is practised by the Bank of England, our circulation being fixed at 
four hundred millions. In this way, when our five-per-cent bonds 
were worth par in gold, we should be at a specie standard. The 
increasing credit of the country would have brought currency to a 
par with gold, exactly as it has brought all forms of bonds to par, 
and even above par, in gold. Whether the currency would be con- 
tracted would depend entirely upon the amount of currency neces- 
sary to conduct the business of the country. It seems certain, in 
view of the commercial conditions of the country, that all the cur- 
rency now outstanding, and even four hundred millions, could be 
maintained in circulation ona specie standard. In view of the large 
reserves that are needed by the banks, and of the gold reserve of the 
Treasury, and of the confidence of the people in the credit of the 
government, it is improbable that, when the currency should have 
been brought to par through the advance of this new convertible 
bond, any considerable sum, except in possible case of panic, would 
be presented for redemption. .... 

“Mr. Sherman is confident that such a plan would secure the 
elasticity of the currency which bas so long been desired, and would 
provide for specie payments without commercial embarrassments. . . . 

“In connection with this plan, Mr. Sherman proposes no contrac- 
tion of the currency. Indeed, he would seem to waive the legal dif- 
ference of opinion which has existed in the Senate Committee on 
Finance with regard to the amount of outstanding legal-tender notes, 
and in connection with the law authorizing the issue of this new five- 
per-cent convertible bond he would declare that the amount of the 
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legal-tender circulation should never exceed four hundred millions of 
dollars. He would make it lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue the so-called forty-four millions legal-tender reserve, but 
would leave it unissued except as necessities might require.” 

We had supposed magic to be an art “ inhibited and out of 
date.”” We confess to our mistake, for nothing short of magic 
— of the working of unseen agencies — could accomplish what 
Mr. Sherman proposes. These agencies are to be always pres- 
ent to inspire the government with the beneficent purpose of 
paying out at all times to its creditors just such money as 
they wish to receive; and at the same time to inspire the 
creditors with a similar beneficent purpose of receiving, in- 
differently, just that kind which suits the convenience of 
government to pay, — whether it consists of debt, never per- 
haps to be paid, or the bright shining and clear ringing coin. 
What a picture of perfect society is here presented ! — a society 
in which governor and governed are always eager each to sac- 
rifice itself on the altar of the other’s good. The intercourse 
between them is a never-ending round of courteous “ salaams,” 
with, ‘“ Sir, please take the precedence”; or, in Oriental 
phrase, and with graceful and expressive wave of the hand, 
** All that you see is yours.”” That nothing might mar this 
delightful picture, the currency is to be fixed at the exact 
maximum of $400,000,000. Between this amount and the 
minimum that would be needed in dull t mes there would be, 
like the tides, an eternal ebb and flow. If money happened 
to be too plentiful to command a fair rate of interest in the 
open market, then the government would kindly step in and 
pay such interest by issuing its bonds therefor. If scarce, 
then it would return this money to the needy holders of the 
bonds, and in this way speedily fill up the vacuum. The wind 
would always be tempered to the shorn lamb. Our currency 
would always be at par, always be flexible, — just enough and 
never too much; and, better than all, it would not, for the 
whole $400,000,000, cost the country a penny, except the 
expense of turning the spit! 

We are a great country! Our territories extend from the 
source of the Father of Waters to its mouth; from the cold of 
the frozen circle to the burning heats of the torrid zone ; from 
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the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. On one shore, we salute the 
rising sun; on the other, we catch its latest beams. These 
boundaries embrace 3,603,884 square miles, — 300,000 miles 
more than the whole area of Europe. Within them is every 
product known to man ; a wealth in the precious metals that 
figures cannot count ; rivers that could their venue be changed 
would reach from the British Channel to the Sea of Okhotsk ; 
lakes in which England itself would form hardly a respectable 
islet; waterfalls which would have shamed Greece and Rome 
in their palmiest days; mountains that make Ossa a wart ; 
and a people,—the Coming Race! Will any one have the 
hardihood to say that the promises, to the amount of only 
$ 400,000,000, without interest, and payable at a distant day, 
of such a people, backed by such illimitable resources, are 
not worth their face in paltry gold? Certainly it argues great 
presumption to differ from so many millions. Though silenced 
by the assembled wisdom of the past, Galileo muttered, “ It 
still moves’; and we must be allowed to mutter our disbelief 
that something can be made out of nothing, or that a promise 
never to mature, and without interest, to pay gold, can ever be 
made equal in value to gold in hand. 

The plan of Mr. Boutwell, late Secretary of the Treasury 
and now Senator in Congress, differs somewhat from that of 
Mr. Sherman. We prefer to let him state it in his own lan- 
guage. 





“There are,” said Mr. Boutwell in his Annual Report for 1872, 
“two efficient and certain ways of placing the country in a condition 
where specie and paper will possess the same commercial value. By 
diminishing the amount of paper in circulation, the difference be- 
tween the commercial value of paper and coin will diminish, and by 
pursuing this policy the difference will disappear altogether. 

“ All legislation limited in its operation to the paper issues of the 
banks and of the government, whether bearing interest or not, and 
which shall tend to diminish the market value of coin, will be found, 
on analysis, to contain a plan for contracting the value of paper 
currency, and all legislation so limited which does not contain such 
plan will prove ineffectual. 

“ Accepting this proposition, and believing that the country is not 
prepared to sustain the policy of contraction, it only remains for me 
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to consider the means by which the value of the currency may be 
improved. 

“The basis of a policy of improvement must be found in a sturdy 
refusal to add to the paper in circulation until it is of the same 
value, substantially, as coin. This being accepted as the settled 
purpose of the country, there can be no permanent increase of the 
difference between paper and coin, and an opportunity will be given 
for the influence of natural causes tending on the whole to a better 
financial condition. 

“We may count, first, among these the increase of population and 
its distribution over new fields of business. Secondly, in the South 
especially the number of persons having property and using and 
holding money will increase. Next we may anticipate a more 
general use of paper in Texas and the Pacific States, by which, prac- 
tically, for the rest of the country, the volume of the currency will 
be diminished and the quantity of coin increased, — two facts tending 
to produce an equality of value. 

“The influences of these natural causes will be counteracted in 
some degree by the increasing facility for the transfer of money from 
one point to another, and the greater use of bank checks and certifi- 
cates of deposit. The rapid transit of merchandise in bringing the 
period of consumption nearer to the time of production is another 
agency of the same sort. Giving to these views their full weight, I am 
prepared to say that the experience of the last three years coincides 
with the best judgment I can form, and warrants the opinion that, 
under the influence of existing natural causes, our financial condition 
will gradually improve. ... . 

*] anticipate, also, that the burdens of assumption will rest upon 
the government. There are now more than nineteen hundred banks 
in the country, and I cannot imagine a condition of things so favor- 
able for a period of years as will enable them at all times to redeem 
their notes in specie only. Without proceeding to the discussion of 
the subject in detail, | think all will have been gained of value when 
the treasury shall be prepared to pay the demand-notes of the gov- 
ernment in coin, and the banks shall be prepared to pay their notes 
either in coin or in legal-tender notes; and then our good fortune 
will clearly appear in this, that our paper currency is not exclusively 
of national bank-notes, nor exclusively of United States notes.” 


It is unnecessary further to dwell upon the absorption theory 
which Mr. Boutwell, in common with so many distinguished 
statesmen and financiers, holds. Neither will our space allow 
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us to enter upon the new field he opens before us in his report, 
and discuss the existence or extent of those “‘ counteracting in- 
fluences to an equalization of currency and gold which exist in 
the increased facility for the transfers of money from one point 
to another ; in the greater use of bank checks and certificates 
of deposit, and in the more rapid transit of merchandise, 
bringing the period of its consumption nearer to the time of 
its production.” The extent of these “ counteracting ”’ influ- 
ences, however potent they may be, can, fortunately, be easily 
tested by the enactment of a law which shall forbid altogether 
the use of checks and certificates of deposit, and which shall 
prohibit money to move from point to point at a rate more 
rapid than twenty miles, or merchandise at a more rapid rate 
than ten miles, each day. As no time should be lost in our 
present situation, we suggest that Mr. Boutwell, during the 
present Congress, bring in a bill with provisions which shall test 
the correctness of his views. If we do not fully coincide with 
him as to the existence or the extent of the “ counteracting 
influences”? urged by him as opposing the recovery of the 
country, we are most happy to concur with him in his opinion 
that “‘ much will be gained when the Treasury shall be prepared 
to pay the demand-notes of the government in coin, and the 
banks shall be prepared to pay their notes entire, either in coin 
or legal-tender notes.”” But when such a happy day shall come, 
we do not now see the reason that we shall then have to rejoice 
“that our paper currency is not exclusively of national bank- 
notes, nor exclusively of United States notes.” 

Another mode of retiring the currency is that proposed by 
Mr. Sumner, and is what may be termed the squeezing process. 
It provides, to supply the means of retiring the plain legal- 
tenders, that the government shall issue compound-interest legal- 
tenders payable in three years; the interest, in gold, to be pay- 
able at their maturity. These notes when first issued will, it 
is assumed, go into circulation, and for a time take the place of 
the plain ones that have been retired. As the interest accrues 
they will gradually be taken out of circulation, and the cur- 
rency retired in like ratio. 

It is a sufficient objection to this plan that it covers only one 
half the ground. It seeks to retire our currency without any 
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steps for the creation of another in its place. Were Mr. Sum- 
ner’s bill to become a law, the public would be indifferent till 
the pressure came, when it would be too late, in the disturb- 
ance and disorganization which would follow, to take any such 
steps ; so that when the interest notes fell due, the country 
would be in a much more unfavorable position to enter upon 
the work of resumption than when they were issued. An inad- 
equate attempt which is certain to end in disaster and defeat 
is much worse than none at all. 

Such are three methods proposed for the resumption of pay- 
ments. They are, however, the epitome of the whole, whose 
name is legion. The distinguished position of these gentlemen 
entitles us to consider their views as the most advanced 
thought yet reached in this country upon this subject. That 
they are utterly inadequate and futile has, we think, been fully 
shown. It is a subject the crust of which not a member of 
Congress or of the government seems to have penetrated. 
Even the history of other countries has been wholly neglected, 
— histories which, if properly studied, would have thrown 
abundant light upon our condition, and indicated the way out 
of the difficulties that surround us. 


The precedent that comes nearest to our case is to be found 
in the financial experience of England. From the accession of 
the Stuart dynasty, the coins which had been roughly exe- 
cuted by the shears and hammer had, by constant * clipping,” 
come to be reduced nearly one half in weight and value. As 
they still remained legal tender at their nominal value, they 
worked an evil so serious as to threaten the disorganization of 
society. A remedy was sought by milling the edges of the 
coins, by which clipping was in a great measure prevented. 
But no matter how fast the mint worked, or how fast the 
milled pieces came forth, the latter olstinately refused to go 
into circulation alongside the debased pieces. They were 
immediately melted down, or transported to other countries, so 
that no progress whatever was made in correcting an evil 
which had wellnigh become insupportable. 


“ The politicians of that age,” says Macaulay, in his graphic picture 
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of it, ‘‘marvelled exceedingly that everybody should be so perverse 
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In other words, 
they marvelled that nobody chose to pay twelve ounces of silver 


as to use light money in preference to good money. 


when ten ounces would serve the turn. The horse at the Tower still 
paced his rounds ; fresh wagon-loads of choice money still came forth 
from the mill; and still it vanished as fast as it appeared. Great 
masses were melted down; great masses were exported; great 
masses were hoarded ; but scarcely one new piece was found in the 
till of the shop or in the leathern bag which the farmer carried home 
from the cattle-fair. In the receipts and payments of the exchequer 
the milled money did not exceed ten shillings in the hundred pounds. 
A writer of that age mentions the case of a merchant who in the 
sum of thirty-four pounds received only a single half-crown in milled 
silver. 

“The evils produced by this state of the currency were not such as 
have generally been thought worthy to occupy a prominent place in 
history. Yet it may well be doubted whether all the misery which 
had been inflicted on the English nation in a quarter of a century by 
bad kings, bad ministers, bad Parliaments, and bad judges was equal 
to the misery caused in a single year by bad crowns and bad shil- 
lings. Those events which furnish the best themes for pathetic or 
indignant eloquence are not always those which most affect the hap- 
piness of the great body of the people. The misgovernment of 
Charles and James, gross as it had been, had not prevented the 
common business of life from going steadily and prosperously on. 
While the honor and independence of the state were sold to a foreign 
power, while chartered rights were invaded, while fundamental laws 
were violated, hundreds of thousands of quiet, honest, and industri- 
ous families labored and traded, ate their meals, and lay down to rest, 
in comfort and security. Whether Whigs or Tories, Protestants or 
Jesuits, were uppermost, the grazier drove his beasts to market, 
the grocer weighed out his currants, the draper measured out his 
broadcloth, the hum of buyers and sellers was as loud as ever in the 
towns ; the harvest-home was celebrated as joyously as ever in the 
hamlets, the cream overflowed the pails of Cheshire, the apple-juice 
foamed in the presses of Herefordshire, the piles of crockery glowed 
in the furnaces of the Trent, and the barrows of coal rolled fast 
along the timber railways of the Tyne. But when the great instru- 
ment of exchange became thoroughly deranged, all trade, all industry, 
were smitten as with a palsy. 

“Since the Revolution the state of the currency had been re- 
peatedly discussed in Parliament. In 1689 a committee of the 


Commons had been appointed to investigate the subject, but had 
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made no report. In 1690 another committee had reported that im- 
mense quantities of silver were carried out of the country by Jews, 
who, it was said, would do anything for profit. Schemes were 
formed for encouraging the importation and discouraging the exporta- 
tion of the precious metals. One foolish bill after another was 
brought in and dropped. At length, in the beginning of the year 
1695, the question assumed so serious an aspect that the houses 
applied themselves to it in earnest. The only practical result of 
their deliberations, however, was a new penal law, which, it was 
hoped, would prevent the clipping of the hammered coin and the 
melting and exporting of the milled coin. It was enacted that every 
person who informed against a clipper should be entitled to a reward 
of forty pounds ; that every clipper who informed ‘against two clip- 
pers should be entitled to a pardon; and that whoever should be 
found in possession of silver filings or parings should be burned in 
the check with a red-hot iron. Certain officers were employed to 
search for bullion. If bullion were found in a house or on board of a 
ship, the burden of proving that it had never been part of the money 
of the realm was thrown on the owner. If he failed in making out 
a satisfactory account of every ingot, he was liable to severe penal- 
ties. This act was, as might have been expected, altogether in- 
effective. During the following summer and autumn the coin went 
on dwindling, and the cry of distress from every county in the realm 
became louder and more piercing. 

‘*‘ But happily for England there were among her rulers some who 
clearly perceived that it was not by halters and branding-irons that her 
deca: ing industry and commerce could be restored to health. The 
state of the currency had during some time occupied the serious 
attention of four eminent men, closely connected by public and pri- 
vate ties. ‘Two of them were politicians who had never, in the midst 
of official and parliamentary business, ceased to love and honor phi- 
losophy ; and two were philosophers in whom habits of abstruse medi- 
tation had not impaired the homely good sense without which even 
genius is mischievous in politics. Never had there been an occasion 
which more urgently required both practical and speculative abilities ; 
and never had the world seen the highest practical and the highest 
speculative abilities united in an alliance so close, so harmonious, and 
so honorable as that which bound Somers and Montague to Locke 
and Newton. 

“In whatever way the restoration of the coin might be effected, 
great sacrifices must be made, either by the whole community or by 
a part of the community. And to call for such sacrifices at a time 
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when the nation was at war, and was already paying taxes such as ten 
years before no financier would have thought it possible to raise, was 
undoubtedly a course full of danger. Timorous politicians were for 
delay ; but the deliberate conviction of the great Whig leaders was 
that something must be hazarded, or that everything was lost. Mon- 
tague, in particular, is said to have expressed in strong language his 
determination to kill or cure! If, indeed, there had been any hope 
that the evil would merely continue to be what it was, it might have 
been wise to defer till the return of peace an experiment which must 
severely try the strength of the body politic. But the evil was one 
which daily made progress, almost visible to the eye. There might 
have been a recoinage in 1694 with half the risk which must be run in 
1696, and great as would be the risk in 1696, that risk would be 
doubled if the recoinage were postponed till 1698. 

“Those politicians whose voice was for delay gave less trouble 
than another set of politicians who were for a general and immediate 
recoinage, but who insisted that the new shilling should be worth 
only ninepence or ninepence halfpenny. At the head of this party 
was William Lowndes, Secretary of the Treasury, a most respectable 
and industrious public servant, but much more versed in the details 
of his office than in the higher parts of political philosophy. He was 
not in the least aware that a piece of metal with the king’s head on 
it was a commodity of which the price was governed by the same 
laws which govern the price of a piece of metal fashioned into a spoon 
or a buckle, and that it was no more in the power of Parliament to 
make the kingdom richer by calling a crown a pound than to make 
the kingdom larger by calling a furlong a mile. He seriously be- 
lieved, incredible as it may seem, that if the ounce of silver were 
divided into seven shillings instead of five, foreign nations would sell 
us their wines and their silks for a smaller number of ounces. He 
had a considerable following, composed partly of dull men who really 
believed what he told them, and partly of shrewd men who were per- 
fectly willing to be authorized by law to pay a hundred pounds with 
eighty. Had his arguments prevailed, the evils of a vast confiscation 
would have been added to all the other evils which afflicted the 
nation, public credit, still in its tender and sickly infancy, would have 
been destroyed, and there would have been much risk of a general 
mutiny of the fleet and army. Happily Lowndes was completely 
refuted by Locke in a paper drawn up for the use of Somers. 
Somers was delighted with this little treatise, and desired that it 
might be printed. It speedily became the text-book of all the most 
enlightened politicians in the kingdom, and may still be read with 
pleasure and profit.” 
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The plan for relief finally adopted provided that the money 
of the kingdom should be recoined according to the old stand- 
ard of weight and fineness; that all the pieces should be 
*‘ milled,’ and that the loss on the clipped pieces should be 
borne by the public. A time was fixed after which no clipped 
money should pass, except in payments to the government, and 
a later time after which no clipped money should be passed at 
all. To make up in part the loss on the clipped coins, the 
Bank of England undertook, on the security of the window-tax, 
to advance to the government £1,200,000. This advance 
afforded only partial relief. Full relief could only be had 
when the new currency should come in sufficient abundance to 
fill up the vacuum made by calling in the old. 


“Saturday, the 2d of May, 1696,” continued Mr. Macaulay, “ had 
been fixed as the last day on which the clipped crowns, half-crowns, 
and shillings were to be received by tale in payment of taxes. The 
Exchequer was besieged from dawn till midnight by an immense 
multitude. It was necessary to call in the guards for the purpose of 
keeping order. On the following Monday began a cruel agony of a 
few months, which was destined to be succeeded by many years of 
almost unbroken prosperity. 

“ Most of the old silver had vanished. The new silver had scarcely 
made its appearance. About four millions sterling in ingots and 
hammered coin was lying in the vaults of the Exchequer; and the 
milled money as yet came forth very slowly from the mint. Alarm- 
ists predicted that the wealthiest and most enlightened kingdom in 
Europe would be reduced to the state of those barbarous societies in 
which a mat is bought with a hatchet, and a pair of moccasins with a 
piece of venison. There were, indeed, some hammered pieces which 
had escaped mutilation ; and sixpences not clipped within the inner- 
most ring were still current. This old money and the new money 
together made up a scanty stock of silver, which, with the help of 
gold, was to carry the nation through the summer. The manufac- 
turers generally continued, though with extreme difficulty, to pay 
their workmen in coin. The upper classes seem to have lived to a 
great extent on credit. Even an opulent man seldom had the means 
of discharging the weekly bills of his baker and butcher. A promis- 
sory-note, however, subscribed by such a man, was readily taken in 
the district where his means and character were well known. The 
notes of the wealthy money-changers of Lombard Street circulated 
widely. The paper of the Bank of England did much service. 
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“The directors soon found it impossible to procure silver to meet 
every claim which was made on them in good faith. They then be- 
thought them of a new expedient. They made a call of twenty per 
cent on the proprietors, and thus raised a sum which enabled them to 
give every applicant fifteen per cent in milled money on what was 
due to him. They returned him his bank-note, after making a min- 
ute upon it that part had been paid. A few notes thus marked are 
still preserved among the archives of the bank, as memorials of that 
terrible year. The paper of the corporation continued to circulate ; 
but the value fluctuated violently from day to day, and indeed from 
hour to hour; for the public mind was in so excitable a state that 
the most absurd lie which a stock-jobber could invent sufficed to 
send the price up or down. At one time the discount was only six 
per cent, at another time twenty-four per cent. A ten-pound note, 
which had been taken in the morning as worth more than nine 
pounds, was often worth less than eight pounds before night. 

“ Meanwhile, strenuous exertions were making to hasten the re- 
coinage. Since the Restoration, the mint had, like every other pub- 
lic establishment in the kingdom, been a nest of idlers and jobbers. 
The important office of warden, worth between six and seven hun- 
dred a year, had become a mere sinecure, and had been filled by a 
succession of fine gentlemen who were well known at the hazard- 
table at Whitehall, but who never condescended to come near the 
Tower. This office had just become vacant, and Montague had ob- 
tained it for Newton. The ability, the industry, and the strict 
uprightness of the great philosopher speedily produced a complete 
revolution throughout the department which was under his direction. 
He devoted himself to his task with an activity which left him no 
time to spare for those pursuits in which he had surpassed Archim- 
edes and Galileo. Till the great work was completely done, he 
resisted firmly, and almost angrily, every attempt that was made by 
men of science, either here or on the Continent, to draw him away 
from his official duties. The old officers of the mint had thought it 
a great feat to coin silver to the amount of fifteen thousand pounds a 
week. When Montague talked of thirty or forty thousand, these men 
of form and precedent pronounced the thing impracticable. But the 
energy of the young Chancellor of the Exchequer and of his friend 
the warden accomplished far greater wonders. Soon nineteen mills 
were going at once in the Tower. As fast as men could be trained to 
the work in London, bands of them were sent off to other parts of 
the kingdom. Mints were established at Bristol, York, Exeter, Nor- 
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wich, and Chester. This arrangement was in the highest degree 
popular. The machinery and the workmen were welcomed to the 
new stations with the ringing of bells and the firing of guns. The 
weekly issue increased to sixty thousand pounds, to eighty thousand, 
to a hundred thousand, and at length to a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand. Yet even this issue, though great, not only beyond precedent, 
but beyond hope, was scanty when compared with the demands of the 
nation. Nor did all the newly stamped silver pass into circulation ; 
for during the summer and autumn those politicians who were for 
raising the denomination of the coin weré active and clamorous; 
and it was generally expected that, as soon as Parliament should reas- 
semble, the standard would be lowered. Of course, no person who 
thought it probable that he should at a day not far distant be able to 
pay a debt of a pound with three crown pieces instead of four was 
willing to part with a crown piece till that day arrived. Most of the 
milled pieces were, therefore, hoarded. May, June, and July passed 
away without any perceptible increase in the quantity of good money. 
It was not till August that the keenest observer could discern the 
first faint signs of returning prosperity.” 


Great as was England’s peril, it was nothing to our own. A 
few millions sterling measured the whole amount of her cur- 
rency, and more than half the metal necessary for the new was 
supplied by the old. We have a currency of $ 700,000,000, — 
all debt. How is the capital to take the place of this vast sum 
to be provided? Have we a Somers and a Montague, exalted 
statesmen, to unite with a Newton and a Locke, philosophers 
of immortal fame, to devise the way, and guide the nation 
safely and triumphantly through its great trial? Even if such 
men could be found,— and who can believe it possible ?— can 
we hope for a government sufficiently enlightened, courageous, 
and stable to sustain them under the obloquy, clamor, and 
opposition that is sure to be encountered, and of the terrible 
distress which must be created in passing from the old condi- 
tion to the new? In view of all these discouragements, does 
not the heart of every thoughtful man sink within him when 
he sees danger so imminent on one hand, with such ignorance, 
incompetency, and indifference on the other ? 


The first step toward reform is the education of the people. 
This work has to be begun at the alphabet. Upon this subject 
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the trapper at the sources of the Missouri is just as intelligent 
as are cabinet ministers, venerable senators, or merchant 
princes. The latter, in a solemn memorial just addressed by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce to Congress, have in- 
formed that august body that — 


“We have reached (in the recent crisis) the verge of success in 
bringing gold and currency to par with each other ; and it apparently 
needs only the announcement of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
legal-tenders will be paid in gold, at an early day, to annul the differ- 
ence between them. 

* When legal-tenders are made as good as gold, will the people be 
less tenacious of them than now? Is it not more improbable that 
they will leave the diversified channels of trade and flow into the 
Treasury for resumption, than it is that the blood will forsake our 
veins and remain in the heart?) Are the people so ignorant of what 
concerns their welfare as to forget that all are embarked in a common 
cause, and that unity is essential to stability in our monetary system ? 
If our people are rightly instructed by the press, and doubt and unbe- 
lief are not made to take the place of trust and hope, your memorial- 
ists are confident that the amount of gold required to perform the 
work of resumption is greatly overestimated, and that all calculations 
based upon the experience of small and thickly settled countries must 
necessarily be at fault.” 


It is pleasant to witness such faith in human nature. It is a 
sentiment shared in by the good alone. But currency, it strikes 
us, is a question of science, not of morals. The worthy gen- 
tleman who drew the memorial makes — we beg his pardon, 
is competent to make —a good note. Let him make two, 
one for one hundred thousand dollars due in ninety days, with 
interest at seven per cent; the other for a like sum, without 
interest, and payable at his pleasure, and see which will go 
best. We are prepared to wager a thousand dollars to a cent 
that the former will be preferred, and shall think all the better 
of human nature for knowing the difference between substance 
and sham. Does not the same law apply to the obligations of 
government ? Can it hope to make its notes without interest, 
and due at its pleasure, equal to notes with interest or capital 
in hand? If it can, then are we on the high road to un- 
bounded prosperity. If not, then are we certainly on the 
high road to utter ruin. 
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The hardest lesson in the world to learn is, that cost and 
worth mean the same thing. Ever since the creation has man 
been devising some method to get round this law. For ages 
alchemy did its best, but failed to make the connection between 
wish and fruition. Mr. Chase’s alchemy worked well up to a 
certain point. It gave the nation a plenty of ‘“‘ money made 
out of debt’; but as this came in floods, ‘‘ money made out of 
capital”? fled from us in like ratio, leaving a sort of underlying 
consciousness that we have, after all, grasped a shadow and 
lost the substance. Alchemy is again invoked to our aid, to 
invest this shadow with the attributes of reality. Mr. Sher- 
man’s alchemy is considerate and forbearing relations between 
the government and the governed ; Mr. Boutwell’s, a less rapid 
movement of merchandise and money; that of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York, faith in human nature. These are 
the specifics of men in exalted positions. As we descend the 
scale every one in the line has his own, equally plausible, with 
alchemy of some sort as the groundwork of all. 

One of the most common phrases used in the discussion of 
this subject is * credit currency.” There may be such a cur- 
rency ; in fact, our own is such: but a credit currency never 
was, and never can be, a convertible one. It is impossible for 
government to issue a convertible currency, for the reason that 
governments never were, and never will be, organized for the 
purpose of lending capital. They will never have capital to 
lend. The only mode in which it can bring the currency it 
may issue to par is to accumulate sufficient means for its pay- 
ment, — payment and retirement to the last dollar. There is no 
other way, and any attempt to find an easier one only serves to 
put off the day of reckoning and to aggravate the penalty that 
must certainly be paid. 

Another phrase in still more common use is “ the necessity 
of a flexible currency” to meet the demand caused by the 
moving of the crops toward the close of the year. We have 
already shown that, were we on a specie basis, no such want 
would be felt, as we should have two currencies, one of sym- 
bols, rising and falling in amount with the amount of merchan- 
dise, and the other of specie in the hands of the people, always 
available for any emergency, like a balance-wheel whose accu- 
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mulated power is always sufficient to carry the machinery over 
the dead point. Were an attempt made to render our present 
currency “ flexible” by an extraordinary issue at certain 
periods of the year, the business of the country would imme- 
diately adapt itself to the increase, so that any attempt to 
reclaim it would be attended by precisely the same conse- 
quences that would now follow an attempt to take in, say 
$50,000,000 of our legal-tender notes. Should an attempt be 
made to render the currency really flexible by retiring large 
quantities issued for this purpose, with the rapidity with which 
they were put into circulation, certain destruction, instead of 
the mitigated evil of an insufficient currency, would stare the 
nation in the face. Why cannot the government now retire 
its outstanding notes? Because the business of the country 
has adjusted itself to their present amount. It will be just 
as difficult, at any time, to retire an equal amount issued to 
render the currency “ flexible.” Flexibility could never by 
any possibility mean contraction, but always expansion. Peo- 
ple never talk of having too much currency ; it is always that 
they have too little. 

It is in the nature of things that the greater the amount of 
a currency of debt, the more scarce, in common parlance, 
must money become. At the moment of its issue it appears 
to be plenty from the sudden disproportion of the instruments 
to the means of expenditure; but prices will rise so rapidly 
under the new stimulant that the equilibrium between the 
two will be speedily restored. So soon as this result is 
reached, the whole effect of the issue is lost. As it is debt, the 
community is impoverished in a degree equal to its amount. 
As prices, so long as it is outstanding, will not fall, the means 
of the great mass, which are always nearly stationary, will 
purchase only two thirds or three quarters of the accustomed 
amount. In their distress, they remember the pleasant sensa- 
tion caused by the last tonic, and see no relief but in more of 
the same kind. The next issue brings less relief; but as it 
largely increases the disproportion of their means and their 
necessities, the cry of “‘ scarce money” will become louder 
and louder, only to be satisfied by a new issue, like the inebri- 
ate, who only finds relief in the increased size and frequency 
of his cups. 
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Another delusion, almost universally shared in, is that our 
currency of debt approximates in value to gold as it approxi- 
mates in price. The near approach of the two at any one 
time is purely accidental. This currency has been issued 
twelve years. It was the instrument for making a forced 
loan,—a “benevolence” from the people. A person who 
twelve years ago took and held six-per-cent United States 
bonds has, by compounding the interest, doubled his money. 
If, at the same time, he took and held, in place of a bond, a 
United States note, he has received not a penny from it. If 
he shall be compelled to hold the note for twelve years to 
come for payment, it would be worth its face, less interest for 
that time, or thirty-eight per cent of its par value. The value 
at any time of a United States note is par, less interest to the 
day of its maturity. But no one can tell when they will be 
paid. Their enforced use gives them at home a fictitious 
value. Their real value, however, is the same, whether they 


‘be at a discount of ten or of fifty per cent. Should govern- 


ment pass a law making them redeemable on the Ist day of 
January, 1884, their market value would then undoubtedly 
fall one half, as such declaration would go far to disclose their 
real nature, — debt without interest. The public having one 
element for the calculation would not be slow to supply the 
other, and the notes would soon come to be regarded as gov- 
ernment bonds without interest, and would sell at their real 
value, plus the accidental attributes due to them as legal ten- 
der. Gold and debt are as wide apart as the poles, and the 
idea that they can be made identical by any process but by 
payment is too absurd to be entertained by any sane man. 
Gold will always have the value of gold, while debt may not 
be worth the paper on which it is written. 

The greatest curse of our currency of legal-tender notes is 
this uncertainty as to their value. They are never due. For 
a period of twelve years no steps have been made toward re- 
tiring them. None may be taken for the next twelve. Gold 
to-day may be at one hundred and ten; no one would be sur- 
prised to see it at one hundred and twenty a month hence. 
For all purposes of trade and commerce, the value of the whole 
property of the nation has undergone a similar change. The 
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worst possible standard of values is the degree of faith which 
is attached to the securities of a government. There might 
be some sense in making a thirty-year United States six-per- 
cent bond legal tender, because its fluctuation in price would 
be very slight. Every one would know that such a bond 
meant semi-annual interest, and payment at its maturity. 
There would be something solid and tangible about it. But 
what is the value of a bond without interest payable at pleas- 
ure, — a bond which no one believes will be paid in the next 
ten years, and which may possibly never be paid? It defies 
all calculation. The more we speculate upon its value the 
more bewildered do we become, till at last there is no standard 
but a disordered imagination, surging with fearful violence till 
the patient becomes utterly exhausted, when the whole fabric 
of the currency falls in ruin to the ground. 

Of one thing we may rest assured, that in all matters of cur- 
rency we are dealing with natural laws which we can neither 
circumvent nor overturn. As our currency is false in prin- 
ciple, the time will come when our people will refuse to use it, 
in spite of statute-books, Fourth-of-July orations, or the size 
of our country. They will, in the end, select the best method 
in currency, as in the mechanic arts. The recent financial 
storm which has swept over the country is a warning which, 
unless speedily heeded, will be followed by others still more 
terrible, enfeebling and demoralizing our industries to such 
a degree that the reform will not come by payment but by 
repudiation. We by no means anticipate such an alterna- 
tive. Our people will discover the seriousness of our present 
system and apply the remedies while they have the strength to 
carry themselves triumphantly through the crisis that awaits 
them. 

The currency issued by the government now amounts to 
$ 400,000,000. There is nothing behind this but the pittance 
in the Treasury, which should not be reduced. The means for 
its retirement, therefore, must be provided wholly by taxation. 
Unfortunately our revenues are falling off so rapidly that a 
considerable deficit is probable for 1874 and 1875. Any plan 
of reform, therefore, must be accompanied by increase of taxes 
in the very face of the difficulties and embarrassments that are 
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certain to arise the moment a reform of the currency is 
attempted. We have lost precious years of overflowing reve- 
nues. In the last four years $383,627,783 of debt in the 
form of bonds has been retired. Could a portion of this vast 
sum have been accumulated as a reserve, we might by this 
time have been far on the way toward specie payments. 

The banks have issued their notes to the amount of 
$ 550,000,000. For their retirement they have about 
$400,000,000 in government bonds, locked up in Wash- 
ington. The payment of their bills receivable would retire 
their notes, but, under the present system, would leave them 
without any capital in hand but their reserved profits. Instead 
of being banks, they would be mere skeletons of banks. Any 
scheme for resumption, therefore, must involve a modification 
of our present system in all its essential features. As it 
stands it is the most cunning contrivance ever devised to 
render an issue of convertible currency impossible. The 
capital of our banks is now deposited in the public treasury, 
with a provision that it is to be used only to pay off their 
debts when they are in liquidation. One of the first steps 
toward resumption, therefore, must be to allow them to with- 
draw and use their bonds without the retirement of their 
notes, in order to provide the means not only for such retire- 
ment, but for providing capital te lend. But unfortunately 
these bonds could not at present, by sale in our own markets, 
procure such capital, for the very good reason that such capital 
does not exist. It is to be feared that their sale abroad, for 
the purpose of importing the means of resumption, would 
instantly array the whole commercial world against us, and 
precipitate the ruin already staring us in the face. 

Should an attempt be made to retire one currency without 
the provision of another to take its place, we may be brought 
to a dead lock and be compelled “to exchange a mat for a 
hatchet, and a pair of moccasins for a piece of venison.” Gov- 
ernment, however, can supply no currency but coin to take the 
place of its notes ; and this coin, unfortunately, will not enter 
into circulation tiil its notes are in a great measure retired, or 
till they cease to be legal tender. The currency to take their 
place as far as any vacuum remains to be filled must be wholly 
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supplied by banks, both State and national. To encourage 
their organization under State laws, the tax upon their notes 
should be immediately repealed. Their bonds, as fast as they 
can be realized upon, will’give the national banks the means 
of supplying a convertible currency. These should be required 
to accumulate annually reserves in coin equalling at least ten 
per cent of their liabilities. Government should immediately 
begin the accumulation of similar reserves. It should also 
declare that its notes, at a certain day, should cease to be 
legal tender, except in contracts entered into up to that date. 

Such provisions would add immediately and largely to the 
value of money, — of capital. To meet this increased demand, 
industry and economy would take the place of the idleness and 
extravagance which have so long prevailed. We have for a 
long series of years expended beyond our means. We must 
make up the loss by earning more than we spend. This single 
sentence states the whole method of resumption. 

It is not important here to speculate upon the amount of 
coin necessary for us to possess as a basis of resumption. 
We shall ascertain the quantity after we have, for a sufficient 
length of time, been moving in the right direction. We may 
be able to learn something from other nations, although we 
shall probably continue to make greater use of a currency 
of symbols than any other. M. Victor Bonnet, an eminent 
French authority in matters of currency and finance, in an 
article in the Revue des Deux Mondes for November 1, states 
the amount of silver coin in circulation in France and in 
its mint to be $300,000,000, while the coinage of this metal 
is going on at the rate of $25,000,000 annually. The gold 
coin in circulation he estimates at $800,000,000, making a 
total metallic currency, for that country, of $1,100,000,000 ; 
and that, too, after the payment of the German indemnity 
of $1,000,000,000! The bids for the loan of $750,000,000 
brought out in France in the summer of 1872 equalled 
$ 8,000,000,000, a sum very nearly four times the amount of 
the public debt of the United States! These figures, for 
quality, match Niagara and the Mississippi, and should qualify 
our conceit a little, when our country and its resources are the 
theme. 
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M. Bonnet also states that the silver coin in circulation in 
Germany equals $ 480,000,000, while its recent gold coinage 
(largely drawn from the French payment) amounts to $296,- 
000,000. In England the amount of coin in circulation out- 
side of the Bank of England, which holds $ 100,000,000, is 
estimated at $500,000,000. We shall need at least an equal 
sum. The amount now held in this country, in all hands, 
cannot exceed $150,000,000. We must accumulate, there- 
fore, an additional sum of $ 350,000,000 before we can safely 
attempt a final resumption. Our mines annually produce 
about $60,000,000. Could their whole product be retained at 
home, we could be sure of the required amount in six years. 
We have for the last ten years exported $52,604,278 over our 
imports.* This drain will be instantly stopped the moment 
the banks and the government commence, in earnest, the ac- 
cumulation of adequate specie reserves. 

It has been our purpose, however, in this article, to demon- 
strate the principles that lie at the foundation of all convertible 
currencies, and the falseness of our own, not to set out skil- 
fully drawn plans and methods for reform. The right ones 
will present themselves fast enough after we have acquired 
the means of resumption. The acquisition of such means will 
perhaps be found the easiest part of the whole matter. The 
great difficulty in the way, and it is an almost insurmount- 
able one, is to teach our people that any reform is needed ; 
and secondly, that such reform is not to be gained by magic or 
sleight of hand, but by genuine hard work. It is astonishing 


* The imports and exports of coin and bullion into and from the United States 
for the past ten years has been as follows : — 


Years. Imports. Exports. 

1863, . . . . . ° $ 9,584,105 $ 55,993,561 
1864, . ° ° . ° 13,115,612 100,321,731 
1865, . . ° . ° ° 9,810,072 64,618,124 
1866, ° ° . ° . ° 10,700,092 82,643,374 
1867, . ° ° ° . ° 22,070,475 54,976,196 
1868, ° . ° . . ° 14,188 368 84,197,920 
1869, . . . ° ° ° 19,807,876 42,915,966 
1870, . . ° ° ° - 26,419,179 43,883,802 
1871, . ° . . ‘ ° 21,270,024 84,403,359 
1872, . . . ° ° ° 13,743,689 72,798,240 





$ 160,709,492 





$ 686,752,273 
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to see a nation utterly lost to sense and reason and incapable of 
making distinctions which in other matters would be obvious 
to the commonest understanding. But a currency of debt is 


the cup of Circe, — a cup 
“ Which those who taste 
(For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst) 
Become so perfect in their misery 
As not perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before, 
And all their friends and native home forget, 
To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty.” 
Henry V. Poor. 
Brookuine, Mass., December 1, 1873. 


Art. V.— Sex in Education ; or, A Fair Chance for the Girls. 
By Epwarp H. Cuarke, M. D., Member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society ; Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences ; ‘ate Professor of Materia Medica in Harvard 
College, etc., etc. Boston: James R. Osgood and Company. 
1873. 


In this small volume Dr. Clarke takes up the discussion of 
one of the many important questions of the present day, the 
education of women, bringing to its treatment the result of 
considerable experience and that frankness of speech war- 
ranted by his position, which, although demanded for the full 
comprehension of the subject, has often been lacking in the 
writings of others upon this matter. For the proper consid- 
eration of sex in education it is necessary that there should, 
be unreserved mention of certain phenomena which modesty 
bids should be generally ignored; but so long as reticence 
tends to allow the spread of harm, we should gladly welcome 
any plain words that may help to reduce the suffering that 
arises from ignorance. Dr. Clarke discusses a delicate sub- 
ject, but, in general, only with what bluntness is required ; 
in one or two places, however, the earnestness with which he 
denounces what he considers impending evils runs away with 
him, and the reader cannot help shrinking somewhat at his 
perhaps overdrawn description of the woman of the future. 
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But this is a trifling matter ; of the book as a whole, the tone 
is excellent; more than that, the lesson it is intended to con- 
vey is one of the utmost importance, and the book cannot fail 
to do good; but we cannot help thinking that it would do 
more good, if we could have had from such an authority a full 
account of the prophylactic measures to be taken with regard 
to the health of our daughters, in addition to the warnings, 
useful as they are in many cases, which the book contains. 

In the beginning of his essay, Dr. Clarke states some plysi- 
ological facts, which we need not repeat here, giving a brief 
and intelligible account of some of the peculiarities of the 
female constitution ; he goes on to urge that during the years 
of change from girlhood to womanhood, great caution should 
be exercised with regard to the amount of study demanded of 
the growing girl, for whom he recommends a system of rest 
at regular intervals, so that her brain need not be overworked 
at a time when there are unusual claims on the constitution, 
and that thereby such regularity of function be established as 
may secure a comfortable and healthy womanhood. For the 
support of his theories he brings forward a small number of 
selected cases from his note-book, such as every physician is 
familiar with in his practice, of women who, by gross disre- 
gard of hygienic laws, ruined or enfeebled their health. 

That American women fade early is a matter of common 
observation ; but that American women are so well educated 
that even a rigid following of the maxim Post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc, can ascribe the many cases of impaired health to over- 
study is not so patent. If we examine the variations from 
what would be recommended as obedience to the commands 
of physiology in the conduct of young girls, we find errors in 
dress, diet, and mode of life with regard to society and exer- 
cise, due to the carelessness and ignorance of both daughters 
and mothers. That young girls should be denied the use of 
books, and left to their own frivolity and to greater idleness, 
would be, in our opinion, a lamentable result of Dr. Clarke’s 
book, but one which it is to be feared will follow from what 
seems to us the undue stress laid upon the dangers of the 
employment of the mind on intellectual subjects. What Dr. 
Clarke says about the harm that may be caused by excessive 
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brain-work is perfectly true, and true of men as well as of 
women. But it can only be said of the most excessive work, 
and to forbid well-regulated, moderate study from fear of such 
extreme consequences is no wiser than it would be to denounce 
all care of the health for the sake of avoiding valetudinarian- 
ism. Once in a great while we hear of a man who by long- 
continued application to intellectual work has, to all intents 
and purposes, emasculated himself; he is as unfit to be a 
father as an equally overworked woman would be to become 
a mother; the harm is as bad in one case as in the other; but 
still we do not feel inclined to close our colleges, nor to warn 
ambitious youths against the deleterious influence of abstruse 
studies. 

That there are delicate girls who often show more zeal for 
their lessons than their hardier brothers is very true, and to 
recommend the same course of study for both would be as 
unadvisable as to send them both out of doors to take the 
same amount of exercise every day in the year; such girls 
need to be treated with great care; their over-ambition may 
be one symptom of an unhealthy nervous condition, and the 
physician needs all his tact to determine the amount of brain- 
work they are to be allowed. But the same care is needed 
if his patient be a boy who is troubled, for example, with cur- 
vature of the spine. Ill health in any form demands particu- 
lar care that no part of the body should be overtasked, and 
parents should be cautioned against allowing delicate children 
of either sex to injure their health by poring over books, as 
well as by sitting in draughts when over-heated, or by wearing 
insufficient clothing. 

The general effect of education we cannot help thinking is 
undoubtedly good, and for girls quite as much as for boys. 
In the first place, it is absolutely indispensable, if women are 
at all anxious to adapt themselves for what is demanded of 
them by men who seek to make companions of their wives, 
and by their own wishes to be able to understand what is going 
on about them. To resist the demand that women are making 
for education is a hopeless task ; but the opposition is doing 
good work by defining, modifying, and improving the claims 
that continually present themselves with renewed force. It 
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is, of course, to be desired that the best methods of educating 
women be put in practice, and Dr. Clarke strikes with proper 
severity at some objectionable sides of education, which we 
shall discuss further on ; but so far as his book has a tendency 
to throw a doubt on the advantages of study for women, we 
think it demands correction. For, secondly, study, if properly 
supervised, that excess may be avoided, gives occupation to 
the mind at the time of its unfolding, when the young girl’s 
curiosity is aroused, when she ceases to take an interest in 
childish things, and when, if worthy objects do not claim her 
attention, she is likely to devote it to things unworthy. At 
that time she learns with extraordinary facility, which, it is 
very true, is prone to tempt her to undue exertion; but so long 
as a teacher has the best interests of her pupil at heart, that 
may be easily controlled, — at least, that would seem the proper 
course to be followed, rather than the forbidding of all study. 
The facility she shows, and which is generally so much greater 
than that of her brother, who very often does not begin fairly 
to work for some years later, often not until he is busy with 
professional study, is to be found connected with her greater 
interest in her studies. If at this time she be taken away 
from school, it is very difficult for her to do satisfactory work 
without proper instruction, — we all know the listless way in 
which girls read history together, — and she is only too ready 
to transfer her interest from books to fashion-plates, from read- 
ing to dancing, from solid improvement to flimsy joys. It is 
at a very critical age that custom demands that a girl be taken 
away from school, and when, as is almost universally the case, 
she is hurried into society, where she goes to half a dozen balls 
a week, where she meets young men, dances with them in 
heated rooms to the sound of fascinating music, resting in 
unobserved corners, talking heaven knows what nonsense to 
these same youths, we have here a course of conduct which 
would seem to demand severer reprobation than do a quiet home 
life, regular hours, plenty of sleep, and the active mind em- 
ployed on truly humanizing occupations, which have at least 
the one healthy physiological effect, that of making the student 
forget herself. It is impossible to shut a girl up in a dark 
room with no employment for four years, and it would seem 
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to be self-evident that it were better to find such occupation as 
notoriously distracts the mind from undue reflection on dis- 
tinctions of sex,—a subject of thought always liable to do 
harm, and never more than at so susceptible an age,— than 
to let one’s daughter run riot amid those pleasures which make 
this especially prominent, with the social ceremonies we have 
described above, with perpetual twittering about so-called 
‘““beaux,”’ and very possibly careless, indiscriminate reading. 
There is no need of immuring a girl away from the society of 
men, but there is a difference between freedom and license. 
Every physician knows the calming influence that intellectual 
work exercises over those who feel themselves too sensitive to 
the temptations of the world, and we cannot help recommend- 
ing some serious occupation of that sort to girls during the 
critical years of their early womanhood, as best worthy of their 
attention, and, properly managed, most likely to save them 
from subsequent suffering. While a physician’s experience 
tends naturally enough to make him look at all mankind, 
and more especially all womankind, as victims of disease, the 
fortunately large number of healthy men and women is not 
to be forgotten ; and while they should all take warning, they 
should not all suffer for the errors of their brothers and 
sisters. 

With what Dr. Clarke says about identical coeducation, we 
agree most heartily. On page 128, he speaks as follows : — 


“Let us look for a moment at what identical coeducation is. The 
law has, or had, a maxim, that a man and his wife are one, and that 
the one is aman. Modern American education has a maxim that 
boys’ schools and girls’ schvols are one, and that the one is the boys’ 
school. Schools have been arranged, accordingly, to meet the re- 
quirements of the masculine organization. Studies have been 
selected that experience has proved to be appropriate to his physical 
development. His school and college life, his methods of study, 
recitations, exercises, and recreations, are ordered upon the supposi- 
tion that, barring disease or infirmity, punctual attendance upon the 
hours of recitation, and upon all other duties in their season and 
order, may be required of him continuously, in spite of ennui, in- 
clement weather, or fatigue; that there is no week in the month, or 


day in the week, or hour in the day, when it is a physical necessity 
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to relieve him from standing or from studying, from physical effort 
or mental labor } that the chapel bell may safely call him to morning 
prayer from New Year to Christmas, with the assurance that, if the 
going does not add to his stock of piety, it will not diminish his stock 
of health ; that he may be sent to the gymnasium and the examina- 
tion-hall, to the theatres of physical and intellectual display, at any 
time ; in short, that he develops health and strength, blood and nerve, 
intellect and life, by a regular, uninterrupted, and sustained course of 
work. And all this is justified by experience and physiology.” 







After this model girls’ schools have been arranged, and it 
is further sought to have the two sexes educated together on 
the principle which has been found of use for boys, but which, 
it is feared, and apparently with reason, will be found imprac- 
ticable for girls. It is found that while with boys there is the 
uniform capacity for intellectual work, the same does not hold 
true of girls, many of whom require, while none would be the 
worse for, a periodical remission of their studies. This is an 
important fact which it is not usual to bring up in the diseus- 
sion of the subject; but it is not fair for those who are hostile 
to Dr. Clarke’s views of the matter to treat it as if it were no 
longer of any weight, because generally ignored. Girls who 
did not follow this regimen would, under the impulse of ambi- 
tion, run great risk of injuring their health very seriously ; 
those who did would be embarrassed by falling behind in 
their studies. At the end of a year they would probably be 
as far advanced as the boys, or perhaps even further; but 
they would always be exposed to the temptation of doing 
work when they should be resting in order to keep on an 
equality with the boys, who were not impeded by any such 
periodical disturbance. As Dr. Clarke says: — 





















“The inherent difficulty in the experiment of special and appro- 
priate coeducation is the difficulty of adjusting, in the same institu- 
tion, the methods of instruction to the physiological needs of each 
sex; to the persistent type of one and the periodical type of the 
other; to the demand for a margin in metamorphosis of tissue, be- 







yond what study causes, for a general growth in one sex, and for a 
larger margin in the other sex, that shall permit not only general 
growth, but also the construction of the reproductive apparatus.” 


The importance of Dr. Clarke’s views on the subject of the 
VOL. CXVIII. — NO. 242. 10 
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coeducation of the sexes can hardly be overestimated. The 
whole subject is one that is just at present receiving a great 
deal of attention, and his contribution is most timely. He 
speaks ex cathedra, and his words demand respectful consid- 
eration, especially from those friends of female education 
whose ardor at having identical coeducation attacked would 
seem rather to indicate anxiety to maintain a conspicuous 
theory than an earnest desire to establish the best possible plan 
in behalf of women. We are friends of the cause of women’s 
education, but we consider it of the utmost importance that 
the testimony of physicians, as well as of teachers, should be 
taken with regard to the best methods to be adopted. It is 
no wonder that women repine at the few opportunities for study 
offered them, when we reflect how many chances are given 
their brothers ; and it is very natural that they should stretch 
out their hands for the only thing they see which they want, 
that is to say, for the same means as their brothers enjoy ; but 
those who are anxious to adapt what is the masculine method 
for the greater convenience of women do not deserve to be 
denounced as traitors to the cause. We fancy that most of 
the medical profession will be found to side with Dr. Clarke, 
some, probably, out of sheer conservatism, but many from con- 
victions forced upon them by experience. 

We agree thoroughly, as we have said, with this part of Dr. 
Clarke’s book, and commend it to the serious attention of 
parents and teachers ; and the criticisms that we have made are 
rather on what is left unsaid on the subject than on any inac- 
curacies which we have believed ourselves to have detected. 
The impression we have received from reading the volume is, 
that too much is laid to the score of overstudy. In one or two 
brief passages the author refers to other causes, but all the 
weight of his blame falls on excessive education. In this way 
we think the book may fail of having a good influence, both by 
the chance of a girl’s study being stopped when it might be 
advantageous, and by other more harmful habits being fol- 
lowed, because they are not denounced forcibly enough by the 
author. The disposition of the blame seems disproportionate ; 
overstudy may, and probably does, do harm, but we fancy 
that its amount is trifling in comparison with that wrought by 
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some other excesses, which fashion favors, and which parents 
would do well to consider. 

Errors in diet, and, more especially, errors in dress, are old 
stories. Girls who come into the house worn out by the weight 
of a dress hanging from their hips know, at any rate, that it 
renders them unable to walk far without excessive fatigue, even 
if they are unaware of the more serious consequences which 
may follow their obedience to fashion. The would-be reformers 
of women’s clothing, with their wild visions of dresses no longer 
than a ballet-girl’s skirts, are unable to appreciate the unwill- 
ingness of women to adopt a costume so singular as the taste- 
less abominations devised, even with the best motives and after 
the most approved hygienic principles, by those who refuse to 
bow to the tyranny of conventionality. But if clothing is to be 
constructed so as not to do harm to the wearer, the reform will 
have to begin with the dress-makers. All exoteric plans of 
dress, however convenient for sawing wood and holding the 
baby at the same time, are as ineffectual as ridicule and sump- 
tuary laws. It is too much to ask of a modest girl that she 
make herself conspicuous by a dress unlike that of her compan- 
ions, simply for the sake of teaching other women how to dress 
on right principles. She may use her cunning to keep near 
the fashion without doing herself harm, but she will never take 
all the steps needed for a thorough emancipation from the pre- 
vailing custom. She may assent to everything that is said 
about it in the parlor, but the reformed dress she will not put 
on her back until it, too, is in the fashion. It is not so much, 
however, of this almost threadbare subject that we wished to 
speak, as of some more active causes of harm which lie more 
completely within the parents’ control. 

Perhaps the most efficient cause of the early decay, or cer- 
tainly one of the most efficient, is the manner in which almost 
every girl before she is completely grown up is allowed to go 
into society. As we have said, she is taken out of school, 
where her mind has been occupied with subjects that could 
hardly fail to strengthen her character, to adapt her for meet- 
ing the really serious part of life, and plunged into a very 
giddy whirl of pleasure. This is a subject which demands 
plain speaking, and we beg to be acquitted of unworthy 
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motives if we say that, however unconscious the girl herself 
may be of the consequences, however pure her mind may 
still remain, it is almost impossible for her to spend her even- 
ings dancing in a young man’s arms, supported by the excite- 
ment of the music, the crowd, the general bustle, and listen- 
ing to what to the novice is not yet the trite language of 
compliment, without the awakening of the senses in a manner 
innocent enough in itself, but certainly disadvantageous to the 
health of a growing girl, who mentally exaggerates the im- 
portance of all she sees with the quick sensibilities of her age, 
and who physically cannot fail to suffer from the reaction from 
such excitement. If this is continued night after night, with- 
out the repose which might be introduced by some higher 
interest crowding the petty personalities from the mind, is it 
any wonder that, after a few months of such a life, girls grow 
pale, languid, and hysterical? In no civilized country of the 
world do girls enter society so early as is customary in 
America. This is a much more notorious fact than the su- 
periority of female education in this country, and one which, 
in our opinion, demands the sternest condemnation. And 
when it is added that every physician knows cases of girls 
who are really physically unable to go to a party, but who yet 
rise from their beds to dress for it, and go to it, kept up by 
the excitement, one need not wonder at the many pitiable 
cases of invalidism of which one so often hears. A girl who 
has been properly trained about her health, who knows more 
of the world than does a chit of seventeen, who has grown to 
healthy womanhood away from such dangerous excitement, is 
able to enter society, appreciate it at its proper worth, and de- 
rive healthy enjoyment from it; but for young, unformed girls 
it is likely to be harmful. 

Still, even going to a party, unadvisable as it often is, is 
very possibly less deleterious than staying at home to read 
harmful books, — French novels, for instance. <A young girl 
whose reading is not supervised by older and wiser persons 
will be very likely to take naturally, not to maliciously wicked 
books, but to love-stories, which are forever harping on different 
complications of passion, filling the reader’s head — especially 
when there is no higher interest to counterbalance them — 
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with all sorts of ideas, not necessarily harmful of themselves, 
but at the best frivolous. It is not desirable that the young, 
and especially young girls, who have not the diversity of inter- 
ests that occupy young men, should be allowed to give them- 
selves up to the fascinations of that sort of literature, which 
arouses the imagination, and turns the mind towards nothing 
but the consideration of the emotional side of life. This is 
not only true of novels, but also, to a considerable extent, of 
poetry ; and any one who is interested in the matter, and will 
look over the shelves of any circulating library, from which 
very many girls are allowed to take any books they please, 
without any control, except that of their unformed taste, will 
find little except novels, chosen rather for their newness than 
from any literary merit, and which are vastly more likely to 
do harm than any manual of history, grammar, or mathemat- 
ics against which the note of warning is raised. The harm 
that they do is by the excitement their interest arouses. The 
fictitious heroes and heroines usurp the place that should be 
filled by the living, and the reaction from this excitement is 
very sure to have an injurious effect on growing girls, whose 
bodies are extremely sensitive to mental influences. It is this 
fact which renders study, when intelligently conducted, a safer 
occupation than ordinary reading. Discipline is better than 
license, especially at the time of life when habits are forming 
which are to establish either physical and moral well-being or 
the contrary. The responsiveness of the body to the condition 
of the mind should not be forgotten by parents and educators. 
While it is true of men and women, it is more especially true 
of growing girls at the time when they need the closest care, 
but when, too, they are most anxious to resist parental au- 
thority, and when they are most subservient to the laws of 
conventionality, especially to those established by their con- 
temporaries. 

Undue attention to study is a very common cause of neglect 
of exercise, which is another harmful agent. But while this 
is true of study, the same may be said of society with its ex- 
citements and consequent languor. A girl who has danced 
all night is averse to taking a long walk the next day. She 
is averse to anything save rest, as is also the case even with 
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her hardier brother. Men cannot follow a reckless course of 
even the comparatively harmless gayety of parties, without 
being incapacitated for brain-work the next day; students 
at college find it impossible to give proper attention to their 
studies and enter society at the same time, without overexer- 
tion ; and girls who wear themselves out with dancing are as 
unable to read as they are to walk. But if exercise is neg- 
lected the body grows feeble, and the train is laid for all sorts 
of suffering. In our climate, with its three or four months of 
torrid heat and its four or five months of fierce cold and angry 
wind, it requires a great deal of energy on the part of any one 
to go out simply to get fresh air. In England, perhaps the 
most fortunate part of the world in this respect, there is hardly 
a day of the year when one is prevented from going out; but 
with us it is very different, in a climate like that of New Eng- 
land, for instance, with 100° and —20° F. not infrequent ex- 
tremes. When to this is added the fact that our climate is 
very stimulating, and so induces almost every one to undertake 
more work than can be fairly accomplished, without feeling 
at the time the need of repose, it will be seen that the early 
decay of American women cannot be justly ascribed to over- 
study alone; and that, the external circumstances being so 
inauspicious, it is doubly our duty to take measures against 
the dangers introduced by them, instead of conforming to our 
present practices, which are not only at variance with those 
of the rest of the world, and mischievous of themselves, but 
also rendered even more harmful by the peculiarities of the 
climate. But if girls could be made to brave the manifold 
horrors of the weather, there is no doubt that they would be 
healthier. Houses with lofty stairs, hot furnaces, all the last 
new novels, and plenty of parties, are not good nurseries for 
girls. More country life, and plenty, though not too much, of 
fresh air, would bring better results. It will not be found to 
be easy of execution, but health will be the consequence. It 
would seem as if our climate had wrought more change in this 
secondary way, by impeding exercise, than by its direct effect 
on the body in causing leanness through the dryness of the air. 

The last chapter of the essay, called “* The European Way,” 
is very well worth reading. Dr. Clarke gives us, from trust- 
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worthy authority, an account of the way in which German 
girls are watched during the tender years of growth. Study is 
not neglected ; it is not generally carried on at school, but it 
goes on “at home, by means of lectures or private arrange- 
ments. These, of course, are not as inflexible as the rigid rules 
of a technical school, and admit of easy adjustment to the 
periodical demands of the female constitution.”” Another im- 
portant difference is, that society is not allowed to exercise a 
disturbing influence. The mother, too, has more thorough 
control over her daughter, and has no hesitation about exercis- 
ing it at those times when a young girl’s ignorance might lead 
her into imprudence. With us the whole relation between 
parent and child is unlike what exists in Europe, and inexpe- 
rienced girls, unaccustomed to restraint, are very likely to mis- 
take for maternal cruelty what is really only just precaution. 
But if mothers who are seeking for instruction about one of 
the heaviest of their responsibilities will consider in the light 
of their own experience the advice given by Dr. Clarke, they 
cannot fail to find their task made easier. He had in view 
in writing his book more especially the evil effects of a single 
cause of harm, and hence what he has to say applies almost 
entirely to that branch of the discussion alone ; and we trust 
that this little volume may serve to show those who are forcing 
girls on to excessive study the risk they are running of seri- 
ously undermining their pupils’ health. If overstudy is made 
a scapegoat for all sorts of errors, and girls are forbidden all 
books that train the mind, and are sent off to parties, having 
nothing but calls and novels to help amuse their idle time, 
the chances of general improvement in the health of women 
seem as far off as ever. pee if mothers will remember that 
study, wisely directed, is One of the best employments of their 
daughters’ minds which can possibly be found, that it is the 
best means in the world of counteracting the frivolities of society, 
that without it a woman, however charming to the eye, is but 
half fitted to be the companion of an educated man, or fitly to 
understand her own position in life, they will be the readier to 
find that the causes of the early fading of their daughters lie 
much more in the excesses of society than in those of study. 
Dr. Clarke’s book, it is to be hoped, will bring about some re- 
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form in school-rooms, but the work of reform should not rest 
there ; and we hope that popular feeling will not content itself 
with that half-way measure, when so much more crying evils, 
which it is the fashion to approve of or to condemn only in 
silence, demand immediate setting to rights. Some of these 
we have endeavored to point out in the preceding pages. 


Art. VI. — Un po’ pit di Luce sugli Eventi Politic’ e Militari 
del!’ Anno 1866. Pel Generate ALronso LA Marmora. 
Firenze: G. Barbéra, Editore. 1873. 


Tue German nation at present occupies so strong a position 
that the investigation of the real cause which brought about 
that result necessarily attracts the attention of the careful stu- 
dent of history. In logic, the post hoc, ergo propter hoc, argu- 
ment is not considered to be of great value. Yet, when the 
question is, to extract from history the real connection of 
events, men are too apt to look at the mere outward concate- 
nation, or apparent sequence, and to regard as the natural out- 
come of a clever policy, or even as the development of a deep- 
laid plan, that which in truth is the very opposite of such 
policy, and would never have occurred had the original maxim 
continued to be adhered to. 

The history of Germany since 1866 has furnished a striking 
example of two distinct political principles, adverse to each 
other, having been applied in quick succession, each time with 
a remarkable result, and therefore being regarded by many 
superficial observers as * practically the same thing.” I allude 
to the exclusively dynastic principle which effected the aggran- 
dizement of Prussia, in 1866, at the expense of Germany; and 
to the national principle which saved Germany in 1570, in spite 
of the estrangement that had been created by royal Prussian 
policy between the South and the North. 

The wily cabinet policy of a mere dynastic aggrandizement 
is a policy from which Germany, for centuries past, has suffered 
much shame, as well as great loss in territory, freedom, and 
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power. It is a policy which throve on the reprehensible idea 
of national disruption. The national principle, on the contrary, 
which has once more struck deep root in the bosom of the Ger- 
man people, quickly healed, in 1870-71, the frightful wound 
and gash that had been inflicted upon the body politic. Had 
the right royal deeds of 1865 been brought to their logical con- 
sequence and conclusion, had the German nation not risen 
above the false situation which was created within Germany by 
the attack King William had made upon his Federal allies, 
with the collusion of Imperial France, Germany might once 
more, in 1870, have been plunged into misery and disgrace. 
As it was, the patriotic spirit undid the evil work of dynastic 
statecraft. 

To-day we can openly acknowledge whatever bravery has 
been shown in a time of public danger, whether by men born 
in a hut, a citizen’s dwelling, or a palace. But historical 
truth and simple logic compel us not to acknowledge the very 
statecraft which had brought Germany once more to the verge 
of disunion, as the originator of a national movement which 
was so truly grand because, for the sake of the Fatherland, no 
account was taken of internecine feuds that had rent the coun- 
try only a few years before. 

Any one reading the history of Prussian rulers will find that, 
for nearly two centuries, theirs has been a policy of self-seeking 
ambition which largely contributed to the gradual disintegra- 
tion of the ancient German Empire. Like other German 
princes, they aspired to exchange their original part as provin- 
cial governors within the Empire for the position of sovereign 
monarchs. The destruction of whatever political unity the 
German nation still possessed was consequently their continual 
aim. All they cared for was the enlargement of their own 
dominions, even if it could only be obtained by a treacherous 
alliance with foreign foes. Many German courts have sinned 
in this way. Those of Bavaria and Prussia were perhaps the 
worst among them,—the house of Bavaria in the South, be- 
cause it was the rival of Austria; the house of Brandenburg in 
the North, because it aimed at supremacy on the right bank of 
the river Main. 

Even a great warrior like Frederick II. of Prussia did not 
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shrink from approaching France with an offer of the whole left 
bank of the Rhine, in order to obtain the French alliance for 
his own ambitious schemes within, that is, against, Germany. 
There is a state memoir of his extant to that effect. Emile de 
Girardin, before 1870, republished it as a proof of the claims 
which he said France had to the Rhinelands, and as evidence 
of what might be expected from a Prussian monarch if a proper 
pressure were put upon him. It is true, the irony of events so 
willed it that Frederick II. himself had afterwards occasion to 
give the enemies of Germany a taste of his strategical qualities 
at the battle of Rossbach. But the fact of his having been 
ready to obtain an aggrandizement for himself by surrendering 
the left bank of the Rhine to the French remains to his dis- 
honor. And that historian would not be a safe guide who would 
suppress so characteristic a fact, or who would omit to state 
that the result of the policy of Frederick, even triumphant as 
that policy for a time was, finally came out in the overthrow of 
the German Empire, that is, of Austria and Prussia, — un 
aprés l'autre, in Napoleon’s sarcastic phrase. 

The “ League of Princes” (Fiirstenbund), as founded by 
Frederick II., was but the forerunner of the “* Rhenish League ” 
which Napoleon I. established. Upon the Prussian court rests 
the main responsibility for the miseries which befell Germany 
in the beginning of this century. Prussia stood aloof from the 
common defence for fully ten years. By the Treaty of Basel 
she drew her famous “line of demarcation.” She even prom- 
ised the foreign foe to keep all Northern Germany — if neces- 
sary, by foree —within the same system of neutrality. At 
Jena the reward was paid for such unpatriotic conduct. In a 
single battle, the Prussian Kingdom was overthrown, and the 
dynasty presently driven to the confines of the Muscovite 
Empire. 

The “ Holy Alliance ” followed, — a league of monarchs in 
the interest of European security against a revival of French 
ambition ; but a league of monarchs at the same time against 
the spirit and the institutions of liberty, even in its most mod- 
erate form. Nevertheless, though bound to a policy similar to 
that which the house of Hapsburg pursued, the Prussian court 
did not, under the system of the Holy Alliance, give up its 
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game of rivalry against Austria. It would, however, be an 
error to suppose that this rivalry took the form of a desire to 
replace Austria in the leadership of the German nation. The 
house of Hapsburg had for centuries held the imperial crown 
of Germany. When compelled to lay it down in 1806, owing 
to the defection of German princes and the great triumphs of 
Napoleon, the court of Vienna, for the first time in history, 
comprised its own immediate dominions under the title of a 
Kaiserthum, or empire ; and when France was afterwards van- 
quished, and a Confederacy was substituted for the old Imperial 
Constitution of Germany, Austria, in virtue of her former posi- 
tion, assumed the permanent office of President within this 
German Federal League, or Bund. 

On her part, Prussia, albeit now and then feebly seeking to 
obtain an alternation of the Presidential office between Austria 
and herself, mainly aimed at the division, the entire disrup- 
tion, of Germany, — the states south of the Main to be ruled 
over by the Hapsburgs, those north of the Main to be placed 
under Hohenzollern supremacy. Such was the Prussian 
scheme. There is a Prussian state memoir extant of the 
year 1822, in which this idea is put forth with a clearness 
and uncompromising sharpness amounting to cynicism.* The 
memoir lays it down as a maxim that Prussia, in common 
with Austria, has to make use of the existing Federal mechan- 
ism for the sake of combating the representative constitutional 
system of the minor states (das reprdsentativ-demokratische 
System zu bekdimpfen) ; but at the same time Prussia is to aim 
at a final separation from Austria and a disruption of Ger- 
many (eine Trennung Preussens von Oesterreich....und.... 
eine Spaltung Deutschlands). 

To break up the German nation was the object of royal 
Prussian policy. It was considered to be the necessary step 
for the aggrandizement of the house of Hohenzollern. And 
lest the rival house of Hapsburg, which commanded over so 
many non-German territories (Hungary, Galicia, Lombardy, 
and Venice), should, after all, still turn out to be too powerful 
a rival of Prussia, it was thought at Berlin that it would be 


* See Welcker’s Wichtige Urkunden fiir den Rechtszustand der deutschen Nation. 
Mannheim. 1845. 
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good policy to keep up very friendly relations with Bavaria as 
well as with Baden. This idea of setting up Bavaria against 
Austria in the South, and of cultivating a Baden connection, 
we again meet with in the secret negotiations which preceded, 
and in the events which followed, the war of 1866. In order 
fully to characterize the remarkable state memoir of 1522, 
we have yet to add that it gave instructions how a class of 
journalists were to be used for writing up Prussia as the 
** model state,” running down the Constitutionalism of South- 
ern Germany, and “ exciting the national vanity and point 
Vhonneur of the Germans” against the Liberal Constitution- 
alists ‘‘ by describing these latter as the agents and instru- 
ments of a rival foreign nation!” Truly a policy worthy of 
Don Basilio! 

The events of 1848 struck a mighty blow at all this artificial 
Machiavelism. It would be too long here to detail how it 
came about that in March, 1849, by the snap vote of a majority 
of four, the revival of a German Empire was decreed in the 
National Assembly at Frankfort, one half of whose members 
were of a more or less pronounced democratic creed,— an 
Assembly which in its totality had some ten months before 
proclaimed the principle of the sovereignty of the people. 
On this revival of an Empire being decreed, the crown of 
Germany was offered to Frederick William IV. of Prussia, 
who, however, refused it, because — to quote his haughty words 
— he would not take a tinsel diadem which was ‘ bespattered 
with the blood and the mire of the Revolution.” 

A feeble attempt at dividing Germany between Prussian and 
Austrian influence ensued, after the victory of Reaction, in 
1850; but the final result was the restoration of the Deutsche 
Bund under the presidency of Austria. Things changed, 
however, when, King Frederick William’s reason having en- 
tirely given way, his brother assumed the Regency and _ prac- 
tically began to exercise the functions of a monarch. Very 
soon after that event, we see Herr von Bismarck striding upon 
the scene, bringing with him his programme of “ blood and 
iron,’ not for the object of founding a united Germany, but 
for that of enlarging Prussia, ‘“* who,” he said, “ was not able 
to carry any longer on her slender body the accustomed heavy 
armor.” 
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It need not be stated here again that Herr von Bismarck 
had, in days gone by, been one of the fiercest members of the 
Junker party, or feudalist squirearchy ; that in 1850 he had 
expressed a wish to see all great towns swept from the face of 
the earth, as the only means of destroying the hot-beds of 
revolt ; and that, during the parliamentary struggles between 
1862 and 1866, he was wont to treat the representatives of 
the people more cavalierly than had been done even in the 
days of Strafford and Charles I. I pass over all this, and 
come to the secret negotiations which preceded the war of 
1866. On this subject, revelations have been made recently 
which have created considerable excitement and surprise in 
Italy, as well as in Germany and France, coming as they do 
from no less a personage than General La Marmora, who in 
1864 — 1866 occupied the position of Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and President of the Council of King Victor Emanuel, and 
fully authenticated as they are by the original confidential 
despatches and telegrams. 

A breach of diplomatic etiquette more flagrant than that 
which General La Marmora has committed by this publication 
it would perhaps be difficult to imagine. None of those con- 
cerned have, however, ventured to deny the authenticity of 
the documents themselves, or to make any attempt at explain- 
ing away, or mitigating, the statements contained in them. 
The fact is, General La Marmora, so far from letting out the 
whole secret, only gave a first instalment, suppressing here 
and there something which even he may have thought to be 
too compromising. It was, however, announced that a second 
volume would follow ; and those more immediately concerned 
were glad enough, by preserving a judicious silence on the 
contents of the first, to obtain a promise from the Italian 
statesman that he would refrain from a continuation. 

The object La Marmora had in publishing these highly im- 
portant state documents may here be set aside as irrelevant. 
The documents do not lose in importance from the fact of the 
Italian general and statesman having been actuated by petty 
or reprehensible motives. if the papers he has brought to 
light show anything clearly, it is this, that royal Prussian 
policy was the same in 1866 as it had been in times past, when 
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its open and secret moves had entailed the greatest perils upon 
the German nation. 

It was in summer, 1865, that Herr von Usedom, the Prus- 
sian envoy at Florence, made the first overtures to General 
La Marmora, in the name of Herr von Bismarck, for a war 
to be undertaken in common against Austria, with the con- 
nivance, as it soon came out in the subsequent negotiations, 
of the Emperor of the French. In November of the same 
year, Bismarck finally settled the plan, as General La Marmora 
indicates, with Louis Napoleon personally at Biarritz. In 
March, 1866, General Govone went as special militay envoy 
to Berlin, in order to concert measures. In his first report 
from Berlin, dated March 14, 1866, Govone wrote that Count 
Bismarck intended bringing about the conflict “in three or 
four months.” A few days afterwards, a draft of a treaty 
of alliance between the Prussian and Italian governments was 
drawn up in three articles. Article I. provided that Prussia 
would exert herself to promote a “ German reform” so as to 
bring about a conflict between Prussia and Austria, in which 
case Italy, after having received due communication, would 
declare war against Austria and her allies. Article I. said that 
Prussia and Italy would employ all the force which “ Divine 
Providence ” had placed in their hands, in order to make their 
cause triumph; and neither of the two powers would lay down 
arms, or sign any peace or armistice, without the consent of 
the other. Article III. declared that such consent could not be 
withheld if Austria had obtained the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom, and Prussia an Austrian territory equivalent to that 
kingdom. 

It was the endeavor of Count Bismarck to make italy, if 
possible, first declare war against Austria, so as to force the 
hand of King William, who showed much hesitation and occa- 
sional backsliding, both on account of the dangerous character 
of the venture into which he was to be drawn, and on account 
of the “dark” attitude of Louis Napoleon, who seemed to 
aim at the annexation of the whole left bank of the Rhine. 
The Prussian minister, on his part, was ready to make a large 
territorial concession to France, and not only wished to see 
the Italian troops coming up to Vienna, there to meet the 
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Prussian army, but also expressed a desire to have the Italian 
war fleet in the German Ocean, as a protection against the 
Austrian navy. La Marmora, however, was unwilling to go 
so far as to engage Italy to a declaration of war, unless it 
were preceded by a similar declaration on the part of Prussia. 
After many discussions and suggestions on this point, the 
treaty offensive and defensive was signed on April 8, 1866. 

It was understood from the beginning that the annexation 
of Venice to the Italian Kingdom would be the prize of an 
alliance with Prussia in case of success. There are many 
Italians who aim also at the annexation of Trieste and of the 
southern part of the Tyrol. General La Marmora, at any rate, 
did not coincide with this view so far as Trieste is concerned. 
He saw that, though Italian is the language of the majority of 
the inhabitants of that city, there is a strong admixture of 
the German and Sclavonian element, and that the possession 
of Trieste would be rather a source of danger and weakness 
than of strength to the Italian nation. Trieste has been for 
many centuries an integral portion, not simply of the Austrian 
dominions, but of the German Empire, and later of the Ger- 
man Confederacy which replaced that Empire after its disso- 
lution. The territory immediately abutting on the city of 
Trieste is inhabited by a mixed German and Sclayonian popu- 
lation. By its own free will Trieste joined its fate to that of 
Germany ; and though the Italian propaganda has been very 
active of late in that town, its commercial interests rather 
point to the German than to the Italian connection. It may 
even be said that the junction of Trieste to Italy would, to all 
appearances, be the commercial ruin of Venice. On their 
part, the Germans tenaciously cling to their ancient possession 
of Trieste, which is for them the only outlet into the Adriatic. 
All these reasons combined may have influenced the Italian 
Premier, who showed no desire to get up a “ Triestine ques- 
tion.” 

It was different with regard to the Southern Tyrol, or the 
‘** Trentino,” as the Italians call it. ‘1 believe it necessary,” 
General La Marmora telegraphed to Barral, on March 28, 
“to comprise also the Trentino, or upper valley of the Adige, 
in the territory which Austria would have to cede to us, as 
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being within the natural limits of Italy.” Now, Southern 
Tyrol, which has formed part of the German Empire and Con- 
federation for the last three hundred years, is well known to 
be, in a military sense, the key to Southern Germany. The 
Italians naturally attach, therefore, great importance to its 
possession. The Germans, who know what use the French 
could make of that door of ingress in case of a war in 
which the Italians would be either the willing or the forced 
allies of France, were always disinclined to see the frontier 
altered on that point. This disinclination is much strength- 
ened by the attitude of the German Tyrolese, who object, in 
the interest of their own immediate security, to a disintegra- 
tion of the Tyrol. Now, as the German Tyrolese are a very 
warlike race, famous for their bravery and their skill in hand- 
ling the statzen, it would have been a dangerous procedure 
to alienate them by an attempt at breaking up their country 
into two national fragments. 

Count Bismarck, however, was ready to give up the Trentino, 
though he would not say so at once in the Treaty of Alliance 
with Italy. ‘ Mr. Bismarck told me that, the Trentino being 
a portion of the German Confederacy, it was impossible to 
stipulate beforehand its cession to Italy; but that which could 
not be done before the war could perfectly be accomplished 
during or after the war, especially by addressing an appeal to 
the populations.” (Barral’s telegram of March 30.) La Mar- 
mora, in publishing these telegrams now, adds in words of in- 
jured innocence: *“ Among the many accusations which were 
thrown at me after the war of 1866, there was also that of my 
having disavowed the Trentino. Now this telegram of Barral, 
and mine of the 28th, show what basis that accusation had.” 

This affair of Southern Tyrol is mentioned also incident- 
ally in a highly important communication from Chevalier 
Nigra, written in reply to a letter of La Marmora. Nigra 
often had interviews with Count Goltz, the Prussian repre- 
sentative at Paris. The following gives an idea of the aims 
and objects of the Prussian government at that time. It will 
serve to correct the notion of a“ United Germany” having, 
from the very beginning, been the leading principle of Count 
Bismarck. Nigra writes: — 
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“The idea of Prussia is, not to restrict the results of the war to 
the annexation of the Duchies (of Schleswig-Holstein), but to consti- 
tute a Northern Germany under the leadership of Prussia. Prussia 
would like to have Bavaria, also, for her ally ; and overtures in that 
sense have been made at Munich. If Bavaria were to enter into 
these views, she would, in case of a happy issue of the war, enrich 
herself with a portion of the Austrian spoils ; as, for instance, with 
the German part of the Tyrol. In this way a sufficiently strong 
power would be established in Southern Germany to exercise there a 
hegemony, to the detriment of Austria.” 


The letter goes on : — 


“As you see, the ideas of the Cabinet at Berlin would tend to 
nothing less than to a fundamental change of the political constitu- 
tion of Germany. Count Goltz came here with this project, and with 
the mandate of expounding it to the Emperor, asking, at the same 
time, that France should adopt a benevolent neutrality. But as the 
French government had on several occasions declared that, in case 
one of the German powers were to agyrandize itself in a manner 
which would change the European equilibrium, France would reserve 
to herself the right of looking to her own interests, Count Goltz was 
instructed to ask the Emperor what would be the desires of France 
in such a case. The Prussian ambassador fulfilled his instructions 
and asked the Emperor to formulate propositions. The Emperor did 
not state any precise demand. He only said that it would be possi- 
ble to examine on the map the difference which exists between the present 
Frontier of France and the one she had in 1814.”... .« 


Here La Marmora stops in his quotation with reference to 
the French wishes for an alteration of frontiers. The points 
indicate that something is left untold. We see from this re- 
markable communication of the Italian envoy at Paris that the 
Prussian government, at that time, wished to aggrandize itself 
by breaking up Germany altogether. Not only was Austria to 
be diminished in territory, even in territory hitherto belonging 
to the German Confederation, as well as ousted from all politi- 
cal connection with the remainder of Germany, but Bavaria, 
whose rulers had for centuries played a treasonable part to- 
wards the common Fatherland by siding with the French, was to 
be erected into a power sufficiently strong to exercise a leading 
influence in the South, to the detriment of Austria, though not 
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sufficiently strong to withstand the allurements of France, 
which would henceforth have become more pressing than ever. 
We shall see in the sequence that the Bavarian Palatinate, 
according to the Prussian plan, was to be handed over to 
France. Thus, whilst Bavaria would have “ enriched herself” 
on this side of the Rhine, Germany — if that name ceuld under 
such circumstances at all be still used — would have become 
correspondingly weaker on its western frontier. However, the 
Bavarian government did not accept the Prussian overtures. 

This idea of creating a Northern Germany under the leader- 
ship of Prussia, and a Southern power by the enlargement of 
Bavaria, whilst both Italy and France would obtain some spoils 
of the defunct German Confederacy, is again to be found in a let- 
ter of the Italian special envoy at Berlin, General Govone, dated 
April 6. Govone relates a conversation he had on the previous 
day with Bismarck. ‘He (Bismarck) calculated that more than 
100,000 men could be made available by Prussia from the 
Rhenish provinces. ... . Those 100,000 men or more would 
march through Bavaria, and after having made short work 
there (dopo di averla spazzata), would effect a diversion on Linz 
in the direction of Vienna, and join hands there with the 
Italian army. He then added that, if Bavaria united herself 
to Prussia, a mass of 150,000 men would become dispos- 
able for such diversion, which he considered more profitable to 
the operations of the main army operating against Bohemia or 
in Silesia than the junction of the two Rhenish army corps 
to the main army. In regard to Bavaria, Count Bismarck told 
me still that she could have been the nucleus of a second German 
realm. Southern Germany was not convenient for Prussia, 
both on account of the difference of religion, and because it was 
difficult to govern from Berlin the provinces of the South which 
would have been the Calabria of Prussia.” 

The italics used for the words * the Calabria of Prussia” are 
those of General La Marmora or of Govone. The reader will 
observe the points put after the words, “ more than 100,000 
men could be made available by Prussia from the Rhenish prov- 
inces..... ” It was stated at the time that Prussia would not 
only withdraw all her troops from the Rhenish provinces, but 
even take away her fortress guns and other material of which 
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she could not make any use for the coming campaign. The 
object of this strange procedure was said to be, to give a pledge 
to France that the indemnification agreed upon would be duly 
handed over to her after the success of the Prussian arms. 
And in fact, Govone’s letter ends with these words, which in La 
Marmora’s book also appear in italics: ‘* When I took leave, 
Count Bismarck added, ‘ All this, be it well understood, if 
France wills it ; if she were afterwards to show any disinclination, 
nothing could be done.’” 

On May 4 we get a glimpse of the danger which threatened 
Germany, not only with the loss of the line of the Moselle, to 
sacrifice which, as we shall afterwards see, Count Bismarck 
was fully ready, but even with the loss of the whole left bank 
of the Rhine. ‘* The decree for the mobilization of 150,000 
men,” Barral telegraphs from Berlin, ‘‘ has been signed by the 
King, and already been despatched. Bismarck thinks that the 
complete mobilization is retarded by the mysterious attitude 
of Napoleon, whose intentions it has until now been impossible 
to penetrate, and who might perhaps, in the midst of the struggle, 
suddenly ask for the whole (left) bank of the Rhine.’ In other 
words, the King of Prussia, apprehensive of such a result of 
the war, was still loath to push matters to the extreme. On his 
part, Bismarck, disregarding all possible consequences, and 
having made up his mind to grant to France an “ indemnifica- 
tion,” which would vary in size according to circumstances, 
strove with might and main, straining every nerve to bring 
about a conflict from which the King would not be able to 
withdraw. It will be seen afterwards that Count Bismarck 
was even ready to conclude, in case of need, an armed alliance 
with France for the purpose of making French troops take part 
in the internecine German war. In such a case, of course, it 
would have been necessary to concede to France the line of the 
Rhine. 

On May 6, Barral mentions rumors of negotiations which 
were said to have been entered into between France and 
Austria, in order to detach Italy from the Prussian alliance, — 
“‘ negotiations which it is said went as far as an offer of the 
line of the Rhine to France.” Barral adds: “ To the observa- 
tion which I made to him (Bismarck) on the danger of such 
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an offer on the part of a German power, Bismarck replied to 
me by a shrug of the shoulder, indicating most clearly that, in 
an emergency, he himself would not be loath to employ this 
means of aggrandizement.” 

On May 7 a sudden hitch occurred in the action of the 
Prussian government. Whereas, a few days before, in La 
Marmora’s words, “ everything pointed to war” (tutto accen- 
nava guerra), it required, after May 7, some time before the 
political machinery of the Prussian Premier was once more in 
working order. 

No proof is advanced of the Austrian government having 
made any offers to France in the way of aggrandizement ; and 
it appears from the statements of Barral and Govone that the 
two Italian envoys were rather incredulous on that point. They 
objected that Austria, whose intention it must have been to 
stand well with the German Confederation, could not possibly 
sacrifice Federal territory without cutting the ground from 
under her own feet. The rumors which attributed such con- 
duct to Austria could not be traced to any other source than 
Bismarck’s personal assertion. In his memorandum, Govone 
also repeats that the Prussian minister was clearly ready to go 
himself as far as the cession of the Rhine frontier. It may be 
of interest to note here that it was in those very days — on 
May 6 — that Louis Napoleon pronounced his famous speech 
at Auxerre, in which he said that he * detested the treaties of 
1815.” This declaration showed pretty plainly that the French 
Emperor must have been sure of obtaining a territorial increase 
in the direction of Germany. Howéver, after May 7 a hitch 
is also observable in French policy. The convocation of a 
congress now became Louis Napoleon’s favorite idea. To what 
extent he thought he had already become the arbiter of Ger- 
many, in consequence of the estrangement between Prussia and 
Austria, may be seen from a telegram of Nigra, dated May 11. 
It runs thus : — 


“The French government proposes a congress for three questions, 
namely, Venetia, Schleswig, and the reform of the German Confeder- 
ation. The ideas of the Emperor would be: the cession of Venetia 
toe Italy; of Silesia to Austria. Prussia would receive the Duchies 
(of Schleswig-Holstein), and some German principalities convenient 
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for her. On the Rhine three or four small duchies would be established, 
forming part of the German Confederacy, BUT UNDER THE PROTECTION 
or France. The German princes who are dispossessed by Prussia 
would go to the Danubian Principalities.” 


The evil under which Germany had so long suffered — her 
division into a medley mass of small states — was, therefore, 
to be cured by the establishment of additional small states, to 
be formed out of the Prussian Rhinelands, and to be placed 
under the protection of France! The French Empire, in other 
words, was, in a slightly circuitous way, to become an influ- 
ential member of the German Bund, in addition to the pro- 
tectorate already exercised by France in Italy by her occupa- 
tion of Rome! The congress destined to elaborate this fine 
project was, in the opinion of Louis Napoleon, of course, to 
assemble at Paris, — the “ capital of the world,” as that city is 
called by Frenchmen of various parties. 

From a long memorandum, dated May 22, which Govone 
addressed from Berlin to General La Marmora, it appears that 
the Italian envoy’s mission partly consisted in finding out to 
what extent Prussia would be ready to go, under certain cir- 
cumstances, in the way of a territorial indemnification for 
France. It seems that the “ mysterious attitude’ which Louis 
Napoleon had latterly assumed, added to other causes of alarm, 
had shaken Count Bismarck’s influence to a considerable de- 
gree, and that, unable to carry his peculiar indemnification 
views at court, he now wished to hold out to Louis Napoleon 
some other object of territorial indemnification. In the de- 
tailed report of the conversation he had on that point with 
Govone, there is again a blank, indicated by points. From the 
context one is driven to conclude that Belgium was meant. 

The report adds that — 


“Count Bismarck listened to everything, without showing any as- 
tonishment. He replied that, in a critical moment, after a defeat, it 
would be easy to make such propositions (of transferring German ter- 
ritory), and such concessions to France tn order to obtain her armed 
help ; but that it was rather difficult to make public opinion yield to 
the cession of German territory without the justification of an urgent 
necessity.” 


Both Govone in his report and La Marmora in the remarks 
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he adds to it, acknowledge that “on the very eve of the war 
there was no enthusiasm in Prussia in favor of that war, neither 
among the populations, nor even, what is more, among the army.” 
On May 31, Nigra writes from Paris : — 


“Bismarck appears fully decided to grant to France the territory 
comprised between the Mosel and the Rhine, in compensation of an armed 
co-operation of France. I have learned this in a confidential but per- 
fectly certain manner. I will tell you the rest here. This combina- 
tion would be the most useful for us, because in this way the victory 
would be sure, the war short, and French intervention would take 
place in Germany, and not in Italy. The dignity (amor proprio) of 
our army, and, I will say, of the country as well, would thus remain 
intact.” 

From Govone’s report, dated Berlin, June 3, we see that, 
with a view to the contemplated aggrandizement of France, 
French agents had visited the German provinces on the left 
bank of the Rhine, in order to see whether it would be possible 
to get up, some day, a p/ébiscite in favor of France. Their uni- 
form report was, that no vote of that kind could be obtained, 
except an utterly fictitious one. (Gli stessi agenti francesi che 
percorsero il paese per conosure le disposizioni riferirono tutti che 
nessuna votazione, la quale non fosse affatto fittizia, potrabbe 
riuscire.) It was Count Bismarck himself who said so to 
Govone. The Prussian minister observed, moreover: ‘* None 
of those (Rhenish) populations love their own government or 
their reigning dynasty ; but all are, and wish to remain, Ger- 
man.” On Govone’s pressing the matter further, and asking 
whether some line of demarcation could not be found which 
would be acceptable to France, Count Bismarck delivered him- 
self of the following remarkable words : — 


“Yes; that would be the line of the Mosel. I am (he added) far 
less a German than a Prussian; and I would feel no difficulty in 
signing the cession, to France, of the whole country comprised between 
the Rhine and the Mosel, that is, the Bavarian Palatinate, Oldenburg, 
a portion of the Prussian territory, and so forth. The King, however, 

. would have very great scruples, and could only be brought to 
it in a supreme moment, when he would be on the point either of 
losing all or of gaining all. At any rate, in order to work upon the 
King’s mind in favor of some adjustment of frontiers in regard to 
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France, it would be necessary to know the minimum limit of French 
demands. For, if the whole left bank of the Rhine, Mainz, Coblenz, 
Kéln, were in question, it would be better to come to an agreement 
with Austria, and to renounce to the Duchies (of Schleswig-Holstein) 
and to many other things.” 


Remarkable as these revelations appear, they do not yet, by 
any means, reveal the whole truth. The writer of the present 
article has been able, from sources he is not at liberty to dis- 
close, to state already in May, 1866, in the most positive 
manner, that which now, for the first time, is published as 
a diplomatic document by the Italian statesman who played 
so important a part in those secret diplomatic negotiations. 
Perhaps, before touching on this point more fully, 1 may be 
allowed here to prove that it was possible to obtain a correct 
insight into the forthcoming policy of the present ruler of 
Prussia even at a time when he was yet only a Regent, and 
when the real aims of his government were altogether shrouded 
in mystery — at least, for the public at large. 

The appointment of Prince William as Regent, in 1858, 
was hailed, it will be remembered, as a hopeful event for the 
cause of liberal institutions in Germany. Even so thorough- 
going a man, and one so little inclined to put his trust in 
princes, as Johann Jacoby, at that time expected great things 
from the so-called * new era.” The pamphlet he wrote under 
this erroneous impression reads strangely enough by the light 
of his later profession of faith and his subsequent political 
conduct. Yet, before even the appointment of Prince William 
as Regent had been formally decreed, I was able to make in 
the English press the following statement : — 


“One of the first governmental acts of Prince William will be the 
reorganization of the army in the royalist sense, to the detriment of 
the Landwehr ; and this with the object of creating the instrument 
for the later arbitrary rule of the Crown. The Prince, having this 
aim in view, will call in an apparently Liberal ministry, deceive 
thereby public opinion, probably obtain a fulfilment of his demands, 
and then, when success has so far been accomplished, turn once more 
against Liberalism, in order to introduce an absolutist system.” 


The history of the Constitutional struggle between 1860 and 
1866 has, no doubt, fully borne out this statement. 
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Again, after the interview between the Prussian Regent and 
Louis Napoleon at Baden-Baden, in 1860, I published the fol- 
lowing in the German, English, and American press : — 


“ At Baden-Baden, it was agreed, at the desire of Louis Napoleon, 
that Herr von Bismarck should go as ambassador to Paris. To the 
Napoleonic government this politician appears a persona grata. To 
him, as well as to another statesmen (Herr von Usedom), the idea of 
an aggrandizement of Prussia, with a corresponding cession of terri- 
tory to France and Russia, is attributed ; and at Paris he is fully to 
be initiated into the Bonapartist policy, in order afterwards to be 
transplanted to the position of Premier at Berlin. Negotiations 
might then be carried on, in fact, over the head of the Prussian 
ruler, until matters would have become more mature. Prince Wil- 
liam, filled as he is with an old royalist pride, is supposed to entertain 
some doubts and to have some hesitation as to the advisability of 
entering upon certain schemes in which he would virtually appear 
as a tool of Napoleonism, thus exposing himself to grave dangers 
from German patriots. Such doubts, it is assumed, do not exist 
in the mind of Herr von Bismarck. According to the plan which 
Napoleon and Bismarck would carry out, an overthrow of the Prus- 
sian Constitution would be effected; then a sham approval of this 
reactionary act would have to be obtained from the people by means 
of a well-manipulated suffrage universe! ; and thereupon an attack 
would be made upon other German states, in order to aggrandize 
Prussia. An indemnification for France would be in connection 
therewith ; the negotiations on this point form, however, an un- 
doubted difficulty in presence of the well-known temper of the 
German nation.” 

Herr von Bismarck went as ambassador to Paris, and was 
afterwards transferred to the post of Premier at Berlin. Herr 
von Usedom, as may be seen from La Marmora’s book, played 
also an important part in the events of 1866; a far more im- 
portant one even, as I know from documents which have come 
to my hand, than the book of the Italian statesman seems to 
indicate. King William, according to the revelations in Un 
po’ pit di Luce, was with considerable difficulty led on to the 
policy of his minister. A large part of La Marmora’s book 
is, in fact, filled with the recital of the many backslidings of 
the King and the ever-renewed moves of his active and push- 
ing Premier. Again, though a formal coup d’état, such as the 
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above quotation foreshadowed, was not effected against the 
Prussian Constitution, its provisions were utterly disregarded, 
its guaranties destroyed piecemeal, and a budgetless adminis- 
tration carried on for several years. The attack against the 
German Confederacy, and the aggrandizement of Prussia, 
were then accomplished. As to the indemnification for 
France, the extracts from the despatches of the Italian envoys 
at Berlin and Paris decisively show that the Prussian Premier 
was ready to make such a cession, but that the difficulty was 
with the King and the German nation. 

In May, 1866, before the war had begun, and when most 
men thought that a war would not, after all, take place, I pub- 
lished in the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna a communication 
which ran thus :— 


“The French government will, in the coming war, maintain an 
armed neutrality, placing bodies of troops in the vicinity of the 
Rhinelands and in the neighborhood of Nice, which are destined 
to watch the military events in Germany and Italy. 

“On the part of Prussia, the promise has been held out by Count 
Bismarck, that after the war a piece of Luxemburg, a strip of Prus- 
sian territory near Saarbriicken, and another strip in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, shall be ceded. 

“A war council held a few days ago at Paris, under the presidency 
of Louis Napoleon, has decided that, on the outbreak of war, the 
Italian army is to begin its operations by an attack upon Verona.” 


I added : — 


“If the French government orders the Italian army to make the 
siege of Verona the chief object of its campaign, we may be sure 
that Louis Napoleon wishes to prevent a popular war of liberation, 
and that his intention is rather to inflict upon Italy the greatest 
possible sacrifices in blood for a comparatively small object. Such 
an arrangement would permit him to intervene, after a certain time, 
as mediator; his own military forces remaining in the mean while 
intact. He would then be in a position to stay the hands of all the 
contending parties, and to put forth his own conditions.” 


France did remain neutral, keeping her forces in reserve. 
The Italian army began its operations by an attack on the 
Quadrilateral, — contrary, as La Marmora’s book shows from 
documentary evidence, to the desire of the Prussian strate- 
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gists. The opinion of the French Emperor was for Italy 
evidently tantamount to an order that had to be executed. 
Again, in August, 1866, Louis Napoleon literally made the 
demand for that indemnification which had been specially de- 
tailed in the communication above alluded to, and which the 
writer of the present article had been in a position to publish 
even before the outbreak of the war. Napoleon then asked 
for the “frontiers of 1414”; that is, for a strip of Prussian 
territory near Saarbriicken, and for another strip in the 
Bavarian Palatinate. 

As regards Luxemburg, this cession was to be effected by a 
separate convention with Holland. It will be remembered that 
the Prussian Premier, disregarding the fact of Luxemburg’s 
forming an integral part of Germany, declared in full Parlia- 
ment at Berlin that “ Luxemburg belonged to Holland, and 
that the King of Holland might dispose of it at his pleasure.” 
This declaration, utterly at variance with German history, law, 
and national rights, was made for the purpose of facilitating 
the transfer of Luxemburg to France, in accordance with the 
secret stipulations of which the work of La Marmora gives us 
a glimpse. Public spirit in Germany was sufficiently aroused 
to prevent the accomplishment of that design. Yet Luxem- 
burg, that old German country, whose German population 
formed part of the Empire and of the Bund, and in which, 
since 1815, a German dynasty ruled on a title separate from 
that under which it ruled in the Netherlands, was in the end 
disconnected from Germany, and thereby placed within reach 
of France, though not actually given up to her. Even the war 
of 1870-71 did not effect its reunion to Germany, but at all 
events removed the immediate danger of an annexation to 
France. The value of Luxemburg to France — and hence, in 
an even higher degree, to Germany — may be gathered from 
the fact of French generals having declared already at the end 
of the last century, when comparatively small armies were kept, 
that ‘the possession of Luxemburg was equal to the saving of 
a French army of fifty thousand men.” 

The diplomatic document published by La Marmora on the 
readiness of Count Bismarck to cede the “line of the Mosel” 
has created considerable astonishment in Germany. I, on my 
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part, would have been astonished if a passage of some such 
kind had not been contained in the history of the secret nego- 
tiations which preceded the war of 1866. 

From the work before us we further see that Count Bis- 
marck was ready to give aid and support, not only to the 
Hungarian, but also to the Sclavonian movement in Austria, 
asa means of crushing that power. The Hungarian move- 
ment, in the sense of the establishment of a mainly Magyar 
commonwealth, with reformed parliamentary institutions, and 
rights of political equality granted to the various component 
races of the Hungarian realm, coincides with the best interests 
of progress and civilization, as well as of European security 
against the encroaching policy of despotic Prussia. Liberal 
Germans of all shades, therefore, ought to sympathize with 
such Hungarian aspirations. 

It is different with regard to the so-called Sclavonian move- 
ment. That movement aims at the disruption of Hungary, as 
well as at the conversion of German provinces into an integral 
part of a fantastic “ Great Prussian Confederacy,” in which 
the White Czar would be the only substantial power. Hence 
German Liberals, Republicans, and Conservatives are alike 
opposed to that Pan-Sclavonian scheme. Count Bismarck, 
however, was ready to diminish Germany on that side, too, as 
may be seen from Count Usedom’s communication, dated 
Florence, June 12, in which it is stated that the Prussian 
Premier is willing to give one million and a half of francs for 
the Hungarian “and Sclavonian” movement, “ if the Italian 
government will charge itself with the payment of a similar 
sum.” The Italian Premier had, however, no inclination to 
embark in such a venture. And he thinks now that “ facts 
have proved him right.” “It is a fact known to all,” he 
writes in his book, “ with what enthusiasm (con quale ardore) 
the Hungarian officers and soldiers fought against us at Cus- 
toza, and how badly the Hungarian generals, who penetrated 
into Hungary from the Prussian side, were received by their 
own countrymen. This shows how entirely truthful the con- 
tents of a letter were which I received from the Minister 
Venosta, who had traversed Hungary, and who wrote to me 
from Constantinople that Hungary was far more disposed to 
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reconciliation than to a revolutionary rising, and that the 
emigrants had no influence there.” * 

The Sclavonian movement, which all far-seeing, truly patri- 
otic, and liberal Hungarians, whether of the Constitutionalist 
or the Republican creed, utterly discountenance, and which, in 
its aim upon Bohemia and Moravia, is a danger to Germany 
herself, was nevertheless encouraged by Count Bismarck. It 
is within my knowledge that a well-known Sclavonian agitator, 
who for some time resided at Berlin, received, prior to and 
after the war of 1866, his subvention from the Prussian gov- 
ernment. It is a fact, moreover, that, on the campaign in 
Behemia being begun, a Prussian general issued an order of 
the day, in which the “restoration of the glorious kingdom 
of Bohemia and Moravia” (die Wiederherstellung des ruhmrei- 
chen Koénigreichs Bihmen und Mihren) was formally promised. 
That proclamation was sown broadcast through Bohemia and 
the adjoining territories. 

The rival German power ‘had to be put down. To effect 
this, all means at hand were to be used, even those which 
would have inflicted everlasting injury upon the German 


nation. In the famous Usedom despatch it was plainly stated 
that ‘a thrust was to be made at the very heart of Austria” 
(frappé au ceur), and that the Prussian and Italian armies 
were therefore to meet at Vienna. The Sclavonians even, the 
Czechs in Bohemia and Moravia, the Croats and other semi- 
barbarous tribes, were asked to rise and to set up independent 
realms on the confines, nay, within the very pale, of what had 


* La Marmora communicates two letters addressed to him by General Klapka 
and by Louis Kossuth. Klapka’s letter, in which he offers his services, is compara- 
tively short and simple. That of Kossuth endeavors to make out that the aid 
given or withheld by Hungary would decide the issue of the war,— an opinion 
which events have proved to be extremely incorrect. Three times Kossuth says, 
“« We are not revolutionists.” He, the former member of the Central European 
Democratic Committee, rejects with scorn the “wild ideas and impetuous theories 
of the innovators and so-called regenerators of our age,” declares himself “ sin- 
cerely monarchical,” and’ speaks of the Hungarians as “my people,” of the Hunga- 
rian generals of 1849 as “ my generals.” A Hungarian committee, in connection 
with Kossuth, demanded, as preliminary guaranties to be given by Prussia and 
Italy, the recognition of the Hungarian provisional government and of the mon- 
arch that would be elected in Hungary, as well as the guaranty of a loan “ as soon 
as that monarch could ask for it.” 
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Thus Count Bismarck, had matters depended on him alone, 
would have given to France the line of the Moselle, —in an ex- 
treme case, even more, —in order to secure the armed inter- 
vention of the French in Germany; to Italy, besides her 
natural Venetian share, also Southern Tyrol; to the pro- 
Russian propagandists, Bohemia and Moravia. To Denmark, 
at the bidding of Louis Napoleon, some districts in Northern 
Schleswig were assigned, even after the triumph of Prussia, 
by Article V. of the Treaty of Prague,—a stipulation which 
has created much ill-blood in Germany. Luxemburg was, 
moreover, detached from Germany. Austria was ejected from 
the Confederacy; the smaller states of Southern Germany 
were only kept in some connection with the North by means 
of military conventions, all political bonds between them 
being cut asunder. 

It may be useful here to remind the reader of the circular 
of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, Monsieur de Lava- 
lette, which was issued after the war of 1866, and in which 
the following passage occurs: ‘The least difficulty which we 
might have had (when the German Confederacy was yet in 
existence) with Holland, or with Prussia on the Mose/, or with 
Germany on the Shine, or with Austria in the Tyrol or in 
Friaul, would have brought the united armed forces of the 
Bund into the field to oppose us.” But since Austria was 
ejected from the Confederacy, and Germany had been cut up 
into three parts, this danger was considered to have passed 
away, according to the opinion then held by Monsieur de La- 
valette. A glance at the words of his circular which I have 
put in italics will show again that the transfer of Luxemburg, 
(regarded as a part of Holland! ) of the line of the Moselle — 
consequently of all Rhenish territory south of that river— to 
France, and the annexation of Southern Tyrol to Italy, had 
been clauses of a secret, though only verbal, pact. 

A series of letters in the Journal des Débats which appeared 
at that time, and which acquired importance from the fact of 
that journal having for some time served as a channel for con- 
veying Parisian government information to the French public, 
also distinctly asserted the existence of such negotiations for a 
transfer of German territory to the Napoleonic Empire. It 
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was added that the King showed some disinclination to 
give a formally binding promise. Count Bismarck, who con- 
tinued giving assurances, declared in written notes that the 
aggrandizement of Prussia out of German territory would 
benefit France also in another respect, seeing that the result 
would be an assimilation of the political institutions of Northern 
Germany to those of the French Empire! In other words, im- 
perialism or Cxsarism was to be promoted; and thus the 
existing spectacle, or dangerous example, of constitutional 
struggles, carried on until then at Berlin by an active parlia- 
mentary opposition, was to be done away, and to be removed 
from the eyesight of eagerly interested and somewhat jealous 
Frenchmen. 

The Disruption oF Germany for the sake of the enlargement 
of Prussia, and the promotion of PoLitIcaL REACTION, was con- 
sequently the aim of Count Bismarck. Had the disregard he 
showed in 1866 for the integrity and cohesion of the common 
Fatherland been acted upon in a similar manner by the Southern 
Germans, France would have stood a great chance of carrying 
her project ; for even the mere neutrality of Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg, Baden, and Hesse would have emboldeded the anti-Ger- 
man camarilla at Vienna to make a move upon Prussia, whilst 
Denmark, in such an event, would have drawn the sword for 
the recovery of the Duchies, and the Italian court might have 
been induced to side with the French Empire. This, in fact, 

yas the plan upon which Louis Napoleon’s move was based. 
All those who possessed authentic information on the subject 
are well aware that the train of powder was, so far, cleverly 
laid. Only it did not ignite, in the sense in which Louis Na- 
poleon expected it, at the main point, that is, in Southern 
Germany. 

The writer of this article was informed from an excel- 
lent source, in June, 1%66, of all the preparations which 
had been concerted between the French government and cer- 
tain Danish leaders at Copenhagen, with the object of forcing 
the King of Denmark into an armed alliance with France, 
if need be, by a tumultuous popular demonstration to be made 
under his palace windows, whilst a French fleet was to appear 
before Copenhagen. It is also within my knowledge that, in 
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the first days of the war of 1870, there was great danger of 
King Victor Emanuel declaring for France. Negotiations 
between German patriots of various political denominations 
and the Italian Party of Action, as led by Mazzini, were there- 
fore entered upon. The victories of Weissenburg, Worth, and 
Forbach, as well as the arrest of Mazzini in Sicily, suddenly 
brought these negotiations to an end, all danger having in 
the mean while passed away. I can testify to these facts from 
full personal knowledge. 

In the late war, the German national spirit, as opposed to a 
crafty, self-seeking, dynastic policy, proved the safeguard of 
the Fatherland. It was the same spirit of national unity and 
popular freedom which had fired the noblest hearts during 
our War of Independence against the first Napoleon, and during 
our Revolution of 1848-49. So fervent was that spirit in 1870, 
in spite of the outward estrangement brought about by the 
attack of Prussia against the German Confederacy, that in a 
trice the previous feud was forgotten or set aside, and nothing 
was thought of but the country’s welfare. The cause of na- 
tionality and of liberalism has been the gainer. It would, 
however, be idle to deny that Germany has still a heavy task 
before her. If she will thoroughly heal the wounds inflicted 
upon her by princely policy for centuries past, if she will 
attain a complete union, as well as institutions embodying the 
principle of real self-government, she must forever discard the 
procedures and practices which were employed so late as 1866, 
and seek her safety in the principles that were enthusiastically 
acclaimed twenty-five years ago, and a remembrance of which 
flashed up, like an electric spark, in the grand national rising 
of 1870. Kart Buinp. 
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Art. VII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. -— The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes and 
its Results. By Eowarp A. Freeman, M. A., Hon. D.C. L., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Revised American Edition. 
Oxford. At the Clarendon Press for Macmillan & Co. New York. 
1873. 


A new edition of Mr. Freeman’s great work, cheaper and more 
easily handled than the former, is a gift to the student of English 
history which he ought to value highly. The reader, too, will be 
flattered to find the new title-page announcing itself as introducing 
an American edition, a compliment to the solidity of American liter- 
ary appetites which an American is bound to acknowledge. 

The revised edition contains as yet only the four volumes which 
have already appeared in the larger form, and the revisions or altera- 
tions appear to be of little importance. Persons who have already 
provided themselves with the earlier imprint need not trouble them- 
selves to discard it for the newer. The revised American edition is 
better suited for students and popular circulation, but the other 
remains the édition de luxe. 

Perhaps at some future day, when the work is completed, this 
Review will be obliged to discuss it as carefully as its great merits 
deserve. Then will be the time for the reviewer to express a proper 
sense of the obligations which the public owes to Mr. Freeman. He 
had already written in the form of a child’s history one of the most 
admirable books — it is not excessive flattery to say altogether the 
most admirable book — of its kind that exists in the language ; and 
if any other language can boast its equal, its existence has not yet 
been properly made known. If this larger and more elaborate work 
on the same subject is far from attaining its aim so completely as the 
Early English History for Children, the fault is very largely due 
to the necessities of the case, which render equal success almost im- 
possible. In one respect at least Mr. Freeman is here, too, a model. 
For carefulness in study this work is without a rival among English 
histories. 

On the other hand, one may, perhaps, claim the right to confess ‘a 
slight feeling of amused disappointment on examining this new and 
revised edition. The amusement is due to the fact that Mr. Freeman 
should have discovered in his revision so little to revise ; the disap- 
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pointment to the fact that he should have found nothing to improve. 
Not that any considerable change was possible or desirable. Mr. 
Freeman’s prejudices, strong as they may be, are an essential part of 
the man, and his book would be tame without them. His patriotic 
enthusiasm for his Saxon ancestors, who were presumably the ances- 
tors of New England as well, is an element of the book which has 
positive value, if only because it is a healthy reaction against the old 
tendency to consider everything good in civilization as due to Rome 
and Greece, to Cicero, to Homer, and to Justinian. Even if it were not 
so, enthusiasm such as his would still make a dull subject amusing. 
Most writers are appalled at the difficulties of inspiring enthusiasm 
for the English of the eleventh century, probably the only pure Ger- 
man race which was ever conquered twice in half a century and held 
permanently in subjection by races inferior to itself in wealth and 
power. To Mr. Freeman the difficulties are a stimulus, and no one 
would wish him to adopt that tone of impartiality which sounds more 
imposing in the mouth of Hallam, for example, than its actual merits 
perhaps really warrant. But most of Mr. Freeman’s critics had long 
ago pointed out the unquestionable fact that the patriotic object at 
which he aims would be much more effectually reached if he would 
consent to put ever so slight a curb upon the really rampant vivacity 
of his enthusiasm, and moderate his pace a little, merely to keep his 
breathless followers in sight. It seemed reasonable to turn to the 
page which contains the well-known character of Alfred, in the hope 
that the opinions expressed there might have been somewhat affected 
by criticism. But the sentence still stands : — 

“ Aelfred . . . . is the most perfect character in history.” 

Might not Mr. Freeman have gained more converts by conceding a 
word here to his critics? ‘ Perfect” is a strong term and liable to 
misconception. Mr. Freeman might, too, have considered his readers’ 
feebleness of faith so fur as to have limited the wide scope of the word 
“character.” He might have compromised with his conscientious be- 
lief in consideration of his good intent, and declared that Alfred was 
the most perfect king that ever lived, which in an American edition 
would not have been taken ill; or he might have said that Alfred 
was the most perfect Englishman that ever lived, and this statement 
also would probably have sounded reasonable enough, at least to such 
Americans as still entertain a prejudice against their English rela- 
tions; or he might have made an exception or two, if only to avoid 
shocking national susceptibilities ; or, finally, he might have reflected 
that such sweeping assertions are liable to honest misunderstanding, 
and that there are characters in history which ought not, even by 
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possibility, to be subjected to comparisons. But in spite of critics, 
Mr. Freeman adheres to his text. “In no other man on record were 
so many virtues disfigured by so little alloy.” It is not from any 
wish to contradict this statement that one ventures to question its 
propriety. Mr. Freeman is as safe as though he made the same 
assertion about Alfred’s progenitor Adam, or his other famous ances- 
tor Woden. But although few English scholars will care to enter the 
lists in order to prove from the scanty pages of Asser and the Chroni- 
cle that Alfred was not the most perfect character in history, many 
will smile at what they will call the vivacity of Mr. Freeman’s hobby, 
and will wonder that authors of his eminence should not know their 
art better than to undertake to browbeat their readers by sheer dog- 
matism. 

This manner of dealing with history, innocent enough in the case 
of King Alfred, where no doubtful issues of morals are involved, be- 
comes more serious when Mr. Freeman applies it to characters in re- 
gard to which the evidence is contradictory or adverse. Mr. Freeman 
has made it his duty to stand forward as the apologizer and eulogist 
of Earl Godwine, and Godwine’s son Harold, characters which in 
themselves have claims to English sympathy strong enough to dis- 
pense with the dangerous aid of partisan advocacy. Mr. Freeman 
from the first has adopted towards these two heroes a tone of adula- 
tion calculated better than any other possible expedient to inspire 
into his readers’ minds a sentiment of scepticism, and perhaps, in 
particularly recalcitrant cases, a feeling approaching vindictive ani- 
mosity towards the whole family, until the fact that one member of 
the house assassinated his cousin, and another killed his brother in 
battle, almost causes a sense of relief and satisfaction in the reader. 
No one would ask Mr. Freeman to change all this. Indeed, it is well 
to have the ablest advocacy employed on behalf of desperate cases. 
Mr. Freeman seems to consider it indispensable to Godwine’s reputa- 
tion to prove that he was not the great-nephew of Eadric Streona, 
the ideal and almost unimaginable miscreant and traitor of his age, 
whose ruin just preceded Godwine’s rise to power. No one will 
complain of the elaborate special-pleading by which Mr. Freeman 
attempts to overthrow the genealogy, for he is honest enough to state 
the evidence so clearly and elaborately as to satisfy an ordinary reader 
beyond all reasonable doubt that the genealogy is correct. Again, 
among the many charges current in his own time against Harold is 
one that at some period of his life he promised William of Normandy 
to support his succession to the English throne, and swore an un- 
usually solemn oath to William to that effect, which he afterwards 
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broke without hesitation when he thought himself strong enough to 
seize the throne himself. Mr. Freeman defends his hero by another 
special plea which is curiously tortured and twisted, but disarms the 
critic by stating the evidence so elaborately that no one can possibly 
doubt as to the general bearing of the facts. A more serious ques- 
tion is whether Mr. Freeman has not allowed himself to overstate his 
case in regard to Harold’s election as king. He is bent upon having 
it that Harold was elected king by the spontaneous voice of the 
people of all England, but it must be confessed that his case is a very 
lame one on his own showing. In the first place, the election, such as 
it was, took place before Edward’s body was fairly cold, which in 
itself is a suspicious circumstance ; in the second place, the authorities 
quoted by Mr. Freeman say not a word about that “great Gemot in 
London” which he imagines; in the third place, Florence declares 
that Harold was chosen “a totius Anglia primatibus,’ which does not 
encourage the idea that the people were much consulted ; and in the 
fourth place, Mr. Freeman calmly informs us that all the North of 
England, with the great Earls Edwin and Morkere, was in a state of 
passive resistance ; in which case the inference is inevitable that Har- 
old was elected by his own brothers and thanes, with the assistance 
of a part or all of the church, without opposition from the citizens of 
London. This seems to be all that can be proved alout the matter, 
and it does not by any means justify the attempt to convert this 
election into a great and spontaneous uprising of the English people, 
whose influence in public affairs was at this time small enough, if one 
may judge from their behavior and their form of government. More 
objectionable, however, than any of the cases mentioned is Mr. Free- 
man’s treatment of another point in the family history. This in- 
volves a charge of the most serious kind against the author; a 
charge of directly tampering with the moral aspects of his tale. He 
tells the stery which once struck all Europe with horror, how in the 
year 1036, in the short reign of Cnut’s son Harold the Dane, Alfred 
the Atheling came to England and met his death. The Chronicle 
records the event in terms of unmistakable severity : — 


“M.XXXVI.— In this year the innocent Aetheling Aelfred, son of King 
Aethelred, came hither and would go to his mother who sat in Winchester ; 
but that Earl Godwine would not permit, nor other men also who could exer- 
cise much power ; because the public voice was then greatly in favor of Har- 
old; though it was unjust. But Godwine then impeded him, and in durance 
set him, and his companions he dispersed; and diversely some slew; some 
they for money sold, some cruelly killed, some they bound, some they blinded, 
some hamstrung, some scalped. No bloodier deed was done in this country 
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since the Danes came and here made peace. . . . . The Aetheling yet lived, 
every evil they vowed him, until it was resolved that he should be led to Ely 
thus bound, As soon as he was near the land, in the ship they blinded him, 
and him thus blind brought to the monks ; and he there abode the while that 
he lived. After that, he was buried,” etc., ete. 


King Harold died in the year 1040, and was succeeded by Har- 
thacnut, his half-brother on the father’s side, and half-brother to the 
murdered Atheling through his mother. Florence of Worcester con- 
tinues the story, the Chronicle being silent : — 


“He [Harthacnut] was greatly incensed against Earl Godwine, and Lyfing 
Bishop of Worcester, for the death of his brother Aelfred, of which they were 
accused by Aelfric, Archbishop of York, and some others. . . . . Godwine, to 
obtain the king’s favor, presented him with a galley of admirable workman- 
ship, with a gilded figure-head, rigged with the best materials and manned 
with eighty chosen soldiers splendidly armed. . ... Moreover, he made 
oath to the king with almost all the chief men and greater Thanes in Eng- 
land, that it was not by his counsel or at his instance that his brother's eyes 
were put out, but that he had only obeyed the commands of his lord King 


Harold.” 


The question of Godwine’s complicity in this murder is one of only 
moderate importance to the world, and need not be discussed here, 
since Mr. Freeman discusses it quite sufficiently, and makes what 
may be truly called desperate attempts to clear his hero from the 
charge. But in doing this he was not obliged to resort to technical 
pleas as though he were an attorney. It was to be hoped, therefore, 
that in revising his work, he would, on sober consideration, omit the 
following passage : — 

“ Godwine’s acquittal was as solemn as any acquittal could be. . . . . God- 
wine was acquitted after the most solemn trial which the jurisprudence of his 
own time could provide. He is in fairness entitled to the full benefit of that 
acquittal, The judgment of a competent tribunal is always worth something, 
though its worth may be overbalanced by facts or probabilities the other way. 
There are those who hold, in defiance of all fact and all reason, that Sir 
Thomas More and Anne Boleyn must have been guilty because English 
courts of justice pronounced them to be guilty. I am surely asking much 
less if I ask that Godwine may be held to be innocent because an English 
Court of Justice, whose verdict is outweighed by no facts or probabilities the 
other way, solemnly pronounced him innocent.” 


The allusion is peculiarly unhappy ; so much so that one is in- 
clined to wonder whether Mr. Freeman's sense of humor has not led 
him to laugh a little at his readers, Every one is familiar with the 
style of argument here mentioned, and every one knows what kind of 
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judgment the public has with one accord passed upon the writers 
who haye sinned in this way. But it is a fair question whether Mr. 
Freeman in the passage quoted has not surpassed the extravagance of 
all his predecessors. Indeed, one is a little puzzled to decide what 
most to wonder at in this short extract. Perhaps a lawyer, who 
knew a little of Saxon law, might think that the astounding legal 
ideas here advanced were the proper subject of criticism. Law is 
indeed Mr. Freeman’s weakest point, and it is a matter of much 
regret that his books are so deficient in this direction as to make it 
necessary that some one— the duty belongs to Professor Stubbs — 
should go over the whole ground again. But to the reader who knows 
no law, the most surprising part of this extract will probably be its 
revelation as to Mr. Freeman's notion of his duties as an historian. 
Granting for the sake of argument that the German compurgation 
was equivalent to a modern acquittal, the question arises whether even 
a modern acquittal ought to bar the investigations of an historian. 
Most historical crities have gone so far as to assume not only that 
there can be no human sentence so solemn as to stand above the 
revision of posterity, but even that it is the special and conscientious 
duty of the historian to use all the resources of his skill and knowl- 
edge in analyzing the justice of precisely these sentences in order to 
redress an injury or inflict a punishment. This is the case even in 
regard to judgments pronounced by our own courts on principles of 
evidence best suited to establish truth. What then can be said of 
Mr. Freeman's grave attempt to silence doubt by appealing to the 
force of a technical oath, affecting in no way the moral bearings of the 
charge, and perfectly well understood, even in its own day, to have no 
such moral weight? If Mr. Freeman proposes to go through all 
medizval history in this genial manner, acquitting every man from 
offence who has ever availed himself of the privilege of compurgation, 
he will end by offering to the public one of the most considerable 
lists of hardly treated ruffians and perjurers that has been seen even 
in this generation, to which the sight of rehabilitated criminals is so 
common. But the public patience will hardly last to the end of the 
list. Its judgment will be that the historian who resorts to such 
arguments has by the very act abdicated his high office and is no 
longer entitled to the name. He has become an advocate, and not a 
strong one. H. A. 
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2. — Elements of Physical Manipulation. By Proressor E. C. Picx- 
erinG. New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1873. 


Tuts book is an evidence of the increased attention which is paid 
to the subjects mechanics, light, sound, heat, aud electricity, now 
embraced under the head of physics. For many years the ground 
of physics was a tract of undefined boundaries, over which chemists 
and mathematicians roamed at will. Sir Humphry Davy, Faraday, 
Wollaston, and many other eminent chemists, made as brilliant dis- 
coveries in this neutral territory as in their own especial domain. 
To day the chemist finds his own field so large as to oceupy all his 
mental power; and the student of physics discovers that the sub- 
jects of light, sound, heat, and electricity cover grounds so extensive 
that he cannot make incursions upon his neighbor’s domain of chem- 
istry. We therefore have in the universities and colleges of the 
present day distinct chairs of chemistry and physics. To the chair 
of chemistry there is attached a laboratory in which the student 
works practically ; on the other hand, it has not been considered 
essential that the student of physics should do more than attend the 
lecture-room and see the manipulation of the professor. The reason 
that this difference of teaching the two sciences should have existed 
is very apparent. To demonstrate a law in physics, technically so 
called, more refined and complicated apparatus is needed than in 
what Theodore Winthrop terms “splitting atoms and unbraiding 
gases.” With test-tubes and a few reagents, a student in chemistry 
can perform many experiments with small expense ; whereas, in phys- 
ics, the apparatus cannot be duplicated without large outlay ; and 
the danger of its injury in the hands of inexperienced men is very 
great. The professor in chemistry can start the student upon a 
branch of analysis, in which, with the aid of a good text-book, — like 
Eliot and Storer’s manual, for instance, he does not require much 
individual assistance from the professor; large classes can pursue their 
studies in a laboratory at the same hour, the number being limited 
only by the laboratory accommodation. The instructor in physics, 
on the other hand, if he admits students to the use of his instru- 
ments, mnust give each man individual and constant attention, unless 
the student happens to have large skill and experience, which does 
not often happen. Therefore, distinguished professors of physics, in 
Germany and in England, have never had more than four or five 
young men in their laboratories at one time. 
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The value of laboratory work in the professional training of chem- 
ists, naturalists, doctors of medicine, and of men about to devote 
themselves to technical branches of manufacture, is well recognized. 
The importance of this work as a means of strengthening the judg- 
ment, and cultivating the powers of observation also, cannot be too 
much dwelt upon. 

A student, with an undue balance of the imaginative powers 
and with a good knowledge obtained from books, enters the labo- 
ratory and takes his place at the table whereon is placed the ap- 
paratus with which he is to experiment. He has read about the 
subject all his school life, and was instructed in physics in a high 
school before his entrance to college. He is now told to use the 
apparatus which he has read about. Face to face with the thing 
itself, he stands aghast. He realizes, in a dim way, that practical 
life and the actual duties of a profession will confront him, as this 
battery or that spectroscope now does. He finds that his reading 
knowledge on the subject in hand is of no practical use, simply 
because it is not definite. In that moment he learns, perhaps 
for the first time, the value of definite ideas; and a feeling comes 
over him that his knowledge of subjects out of the domain of phys- 
ics may fail when he comes to the point of applying it. He can be 
readily pardoned, however, for a want of technical skill in the use 
of this screw or that slide. He goes more confidently at work, and 
at last brings out a result which he characterizes as “about right.” 
He is very much dejected when he is informed that no margin of 
error is allowable ; and that results which are not exact are useless. 
He goes away much dispirited by his day’s experience ; his observa- 
tions are useless ; they have been taken at random, without method 
and without proper sequence. He therefore relapses with a sigh of 
relief into studies which allow his mind to wander freely without 
penitentiary bounds or limits. His next essay may be more success- 
ful; but weeks and months of patient work are required to overcome 
deficient training. Let us stand beside him after experience has had 
its more or less perfect work. He is told to perform a certain experi- 
ment ; his questions are to the point; he sees what is necessary to 
accomplish his object; what errors are to be expected and how to 
provide against them ; and his manner of handling the instruments 
shows that, having grasped the salient points of the idea presented, 
he has the power of working it out. He has got an insight into a 
new manner of using his mind, substantially different from that with 
which he has been familiarized in his linguistic studies. He real- 
izes what Helmholtz vividly describes in an opening address at the 
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Naturforscher Versammlung in Innspruck, in 1869: “At one time 
we have to study the errors of our instruments, with a view to their 
diminution, or, where they cannot be removed, to compass their det- 
rimental influence ; while, at other times, we have to watch for the 
moment when an organism presents itself under circumstances most 
favorable for research. Again, in the course of onr investigation, we 
learn, for the first time, of possible errors which vitiate the result, or, 
perhaps, merely raise a suspicion that it may be vitiated, and we find 
ourselves compelled to begin the work anew, till every shadow of 
doubt is removed. And it is only when the observer takes such a 
grip of the subject, so fixes all his thoughts and all his interest upon 
it, that he cannot separate himself from it for weeks, for months, even 
for years, cannot force himself away from it, in short, till he has 
mastered every detail, and feels assured of all those results which 
must come in time, that a perfect and valuable piece of work is done. 
You are all aware that in every good research the preparation, the 
secondary operation, the control of possible errors, and especially the 
separation of the results attainable in the time from those that can- 
not be compassed, consume far more time than is really required to 
make actual observations or experiments.” The influence of such 
work upon the powers of the mind is necessarily very strong, even 
if the student does not advance to the point of making original in- 
vestigations. The problem then presents itself of extending a valu- 
able method of study now pursued by a few in physics to the many, 
and of breaking up the pernicious system of recitations from illogical 
and badly arranged text-books in natural philosophy. The professors 
of physics in our American colleges, although recognizing the value 
of laboratory work, have been loath to give so much time and energy 
as a system of laboratory work in physics would necessarily require. 
It has been reserved for Professor Pickering to show how the difh- 
culty of time and attention, the expense in duplication of apparatus, 
can be surmounted. No one who has not had charge of a physical 
laboratory can form any idea of the amount of originality and in- 
genuity required to devise simple experiments suitable for untrained 
students in physics. In this work, Professor Pickering has arranged 
experiments in mechanics, light, and sound, with valuable hints upon 
methods of work. Especial stress is laid upon quantitative work ; 
and the methods of probable error, interpolation, and various cri- 
teria for forming judgment of the weight of results, are explained 
at length. Many of the experiments here described are entirely 
original. It has evidently been the aim of the author to adapt the 
book to the possible requirements of the high school of the future ; 
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the apparatus, therefore, recommended, is for the most part simple 
and cheap. 

The book is a very suggestive one ; and teachers of physics’ in 
high schools and colleges cannot fail to profit by it. 


3. — Autobiography. By Joun Sruart Miz. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1873. 


THE impression that is left on the reader's mind by this remark- 
able book is by no means a simple one. What one wishes to find is 
an explanation of the growth of Mr. Mill’s opinions and an account 
of that inner life which interests us sometimes in fools as much as in 
philosophers. But this second part is almost wholly swallowed up by 
the first. From the cradle Mr. Mill was instructed; his whole life 
was one of intellectual training ; so that while his brain was made an 
admirable instrument, while he wins our warmest admiration as a 
worker, we cannot help feeling a certain distrust of the accuracy of 
his opinions when we see the one-sidedness of his education, and our 
affection for him personally is made greater by the view we get of his 
sincerity, unflagging toil, and the lack of sympathy with anything 
but his intellectual nature which marked so much of his life. 

How thorough was his training can be judged by the fact that he 
had no remembrance of the time when he began to learn Greek ; that 
before he was seven years old he read Robertson, Hume, and Gibbon, 
making notes upon them all while reading ; that he had almost no 
playthings and very few children’s books; and that at the age of 
twelve, after having read more Latin and Greek than most college 
graduates, and writing a history of the Roman government, he com- 
piled from Livy and Dionysius, which would have made an octavo 
volume, read several Latin treatises on the scholastic logic, and 
Hobbes’s Computatio sive Logica; that in 1819, when he was but 
thirteen, his father took him through a complete course of political 
economy. At eighteen this overworked boy, who had been without 
companions of his own age while making these vast preparations, 
began to write for the ‘‘ Westminster Review,” having a year or so 
before been a contributor of various historical articles to the daily 
papers. So much work, it seems, could be forced out of his brains ; 
but this artificial system of education was succeeded by a period of 
melancholy reaction. He says :— 

“ T was in a dull state of nerves, such as everybody is occasionally liable 
to; unsusceptible to enjoyment or pleasurable excitement; one of those 
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moods when what is pleasure at other times becomes insipid or indifferent ; 
the state, I should think, in which converts to Methodism usually are when 
smitten by their first ‘conviction of sin.’ In this frame of mind it occurred 
to me to put the question directly to myself: ‘ Suppose that all your objects 
in life were realized ; that all the changes in institutions and opinions which 
you are looking forward to could be completely effected at this very instant : 
would this be a great joy and happiness to you?’ And an impressible self- 
consciousness distinctly answered, ‘No!’ At this my heart sank within me; 
the whole foundation on which my life was constructed fell down. All my 
happiness was to have been found in the continual pursuit of this end. The 
end had ceased to charm, and how could there ever be again any interest in 
the means? I seemed to have nothing left to live for.” 


In the following passage he describes his delivery from this dejec- 
tion : — 


“TI was reading, accidentally, Marmontel’s Mémoires, and came to the 
passage which relates his father’s death, the distressed position of the family, 
and the sudden inspiration by which he, then a mere boy, felt and made them 
feel that he would be everything to them, — would supply the place of all 
that they had lost. A vivid conception of the scene and its feelings came 
over me, and I was moved to tears. From this moment my burden grew 
lighter. The oppression of the thought that all feeling was dead within me 
was gone.” 


By this experience, he tells us, he learned that happiness is not to 
be sought as a direct end, but by making it depend upon fixing the 
mind ‘‘on some object other than their own happiness ; on the hap- 
piness of others, on the improvement of mankind, even on some pur- 
suit, followed not as a means, but as itself an ideal end.” 

Another thing he learned was the use of more varied cultivation, 
such as the study of poetry and art. But of music he says: — 


“It is very characteristic both of my then state, and of the general tone 
of my mind at this period of my life, that I was seriously tormented by the 
thought of the exhaustibility of musical combinations. The octave consists 
only of five tones and two semitones, which can be put together in only a 
limited number of ways, of which but a small proportion are beautiful: most 
of these, it seemed to me, must have been already discovered, and there 
could not be room for a long succession of Mozarts and Webers, to strike 
out, as these had done, entirely new and surpassingly rich veins of beauty.” 


These meagre results, although in addition he learned to read and 
admire Wordsworth, — he had already as a boy read Shakespeare, at 
his father’s advice, “chiefly for the sake of the historical plays,” — 
this feeble groping towards a love of the arts, which in most persons 
would have been called almost an aversion to them, were about all 
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that he had to give him an insight into that important side of human 
nature, the emotions. Of religion he knew absolutely nothing; as 
he himself says, he was a singular example, not of a man who had 
thrown off religious belief, but of one who had never had any. There 
was another disadvantage connected with this, namely, that he was 
obliged to keep the fact of his non-belief a secret. That an education 
of this sort is calculated to adapt one to excel in almost any sort of 
purely intellectual work to which the well-trained brain is directed 
is obvious enough. For a logician or political economist there could 
hardly be a better preparation. And it was in these matters that 
Mill won what will probably be found to be the most lasting part of 
his reputation. But it will be by no means easy for any one to pin 
his faith on the more general philosophy of a man who lived in such 
exceptional ignorance of the great stumbling-block in the way of reform- 
ing philosophers, — the ordinary feelings and prejudices of mankind. 
Faulty logic is the cause of men’s erring once, where their wilfulness 
makes them guilty a hundred times. A comprehension of human 
nature is needed by the philosopher before he can obtain lasting cre- 
dence. If he lacks that comprehension, he runs the risk of being 
judged as a musician would be who wrote about political economy. 
The presumption is against him. In Mill’s case his incomplete 
knowledge made him vague ; what there was of it elevated him, but 
the reader cannot help being conscious of the meagreness of the ma- 
terial with which he worked. 

Time brought a certain revenge for this neglect of everything save 
the intellect, in his attachment to Mrs. Taylor, which began at the 
time her husband was still living. Mill was the recipient of a great 
deal of obloquy for this matter, inasmuch as the lady left her husband, 
who seems to have been a most worthy man, in order to be near Mr. 
Mill, who was far from discountenancing this action on her part. 
His conduct was severely blamed by many of his warmest friends, 
and naturally enough when we consider the importance of morality 
and outward respect to morality in the state, and the conspicuous 
position held by Mr. Mill. After her husband’s death she married 
Mr. Mill, but she died less than eight years from that time. In his 
affection for her we see that nature had its rights, and that she 
received a religious adoration which he had been unable and unwill- 
ing to express in any other way for any of the usual objects of love 
and homage. 

Of his first pari.amentary career he writes at some length. The 
general feeling after finishing the book is one of pity for the joyless 
life Mr. Mill lead, and of admiration for his honesty and simple-mind- 
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edness ; but while our affection is demanded for the man, it is hard 
to silence distrust for him as a philosopher, and this, we fancy, is far 
from being what Mr. Mill would have desired. 


4. — Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex. By Samvuet Apams 
Drake. Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1874. 


WuiLe it is true that we Americans show a reckless disregard of 
our scanty antiquities when it is a question between preserving them 
out of sentimental reasons and selling them at a large profit, it is 
not to be forgotten that there are many who are adverse to such 
conduct, as well as many who devote their spare time to preserving 
and chronicling what can be gathered about the past. Among the 
workers in the antiquities of this neighborhood is Mr. Drake, whose 
thick volume on some of the fields and houses of the county of 
Middlesex supplements his “Old Landmarks and Historic Personages 
of Boston,” which appeared about a year ago. 

The author tells us, in his Preface, that his book “is neither a 
county history nor a relation of consecutive events, but a series of 
historic colloquial rambles among the memorable places of old Mid- 
dlesex.” This is just what it is, a pleasant, gossiping book, full 
of historical information, much of it not to be found under every 
one’s hand, and interspersed with anecdotes of various degrees of 
credibility. The author, like almost every antiquarian who does 
more than collect the dry facts of history and arrange them like 
stones on a shelf, treats us to occasional bits of philosophizing and 
reminders of man’s mortality and the mutability of all things, which 
are of greater antiquity than any old building mentioned in the book. 
Then, too, his zeal runs away with him when he, for instance, com- 
pares the cemetery of Mount Auburn to “a miniature Switzerland, 
though no loftier summits than the Milton Hills are visible from 
its greatest elevation. It has its ranges of rugged hills, its cool 
valleys, its lakes, and its natural terraces. The Charles might be 
the Rhine, and Fresh Pond — could no fitter name be found for so 
lovely a sheet of water?— would serve our purpose for Lake Con- 
stance. A thick growth of superb forest trees of singular variety 
covered its broken, romantic surface ; deep ravines, shady dells, and 
bold, rocky eminences were its natural attributes. You advance 
from surprise to surprise.” 

We cannot imagine the most patriotic citizens of Cambridge — and 
such local pride as is to be found among the inhabitants of that city 
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is not to be equalled elsewhere — reading that passage without a blush- 
ing consciousness of the over-enthusiasm of the writer. These faults 
indicate the author's zeal, which is more appropriately to be found 
also in the collection of material. Naturally enough there is a great 
deal about the Revolution, for there is hardly a hill in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston that does not bear the mark of an old fortification, 
nor an old house without its tradition of Washington's visit. 

It is with an account of Charlestown and the Charles River that 
the author begins his volume ; he goes on with a description of the 
Navy Yard, giving the reader various anecdotes about different naval 
officers and ships. Bunker Hill, of course, receives due honor. 
Somerville, Medford, Cambridge, are mentioned in succession, and 
it is here that, in our opinion, the author has collected the most 
interesting facts. General Lee’s head-quarters in Somerville are 
made the excuse for a long and entertaining chapter on the Revo- 
lutionary War; and in the description of Cambridge we have a great 
deal of information, not only about the colleges, but also about the 
very many old houses which make that city so noteworthy. Concord 
and Lexington, as well as South Sudbury and Woburn, are the texts 
of interesting antiquarian disquisitions. 


In short, the volume, in spite of its lack of certain literary merits 


which the readers will good-naturedly forgive, will be found extremely 
entertaining reading for the valuable rarities assembled, even if they 


are hidden under a considerable amount of less important statements. 
The illustrations, of which about twenty are heliotypes, add mate- 
rially to the value of the bock; less warm praise can be given to 
the wood-engravings. 


5. — Aftermath. By Wenry Wapswortn Lonerettow. — Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 


In this volume of verses Mr. Longfellow brings to a conclusion 
the “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” with an additional series of stories, 
some old, some new, but all told with the same easy grace which 
his readers have by long and delightful experience learned to expect 
in every poem that leaves his hand. There is the story of Azrael 
told once more, as well as that of Emma and Eginhard, and the tale 
of Elizabeth. 

“ By the window she sat with her work, and looked on a landscape 

White as the great white sheet that Peter saw in his vision, 
By the four corners let down and descending out of the heavens. 
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Covered with snow were the forests of pine, and the fields and the meadows. 
Nothing was dark but the sky, and the distant Delaware flowing 
Down from its native hills, a peaceful and bountiful river.” 


“The Monk of Casal-Maggiore ” is perhaps as pleasing as any. It 
is an amusing story charmingly told. 

The main value of the book, however, lies in the few shorter poems 
at the end, in which the poet bids farewell, as it were, to his readers, 
comparing this collection of his poems to the last gathering of the 
rowen by the farmer. Every one knows the little poem, but we 


cannot help quoting it once more. 


AFTERMATH. 

When the summer fields are mown, 
When the birds are fledged and flown, 

And the dry leaves strew the path ; 
With the falling of the snow, 
With the cawing of the crow, 
Once again the fields we mow 

And gather in the aftermath. 


Not the sweet, new grass with flowers 
Is this harvesting of ours; 

Not the upland clover bloom ; 
But the rowen mixed with weeds, 
Tangled tufts from marsh and meads, 
Where the poppy drops its seeds 

In the silence and the gloom. 


The gentle pathos of this is of something the same sort that is 
expressed in the “Fata Morgana,” and “The Haunted Chamber,” 
and “The Meeting,” which is a tender melancholy far removed from 
gloomy repining. 

All of Mr. Longfellow’s admirers, that is to say all of his readers, 
will gladly receive this volume, which, if it lacks great poems, contains 
the same simplicity, sweetness, and calm trustfulness that have made 
him always welcome with those who are sensitive to the softer charms 


of verse. 
6.— Poems. By W. D. Howetts. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Mr. Howetts’s delightful prose works have won him so many 
admirers, who have keenly appreciated his delicate humor, his subtle 


drawing of character, and the charms of his style, that we cannot 
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help being glad that he has seen fit to republish a volume of his 
earlier poems. The reader will find very much the same qualities 
which have made his other writings so attractive; there is the more 
than masculine, almost feminine, touch to be found in some, with 
which ‘‘A Chance Acquaintance ” and “Their Wedding Journey” 
have made us familiar, as, for instance, in “ Before the Gate,” and 
which makes us willing to overlook the slight ruggedness of the 
metre. In ‘“ Bopeep: A Pastoral” we have an old story gracefully 
told, and with more merriment than we might be prepared to find 
in connection with some of the poems which, we take it, were among 
the earliest of the author, for in many places we trace that influence 
of Heine which is apt to grow less potent as one grows older. 

One of the most pleasing is “ The First Cricket,” which we quote 
at length : — 


“ Ah me ! is it then true that the year has waxed unto waning, 
And that so soon must remain nothing but lapse and decay, — 
Earliest cricket, that out of the midsummer midnight complaining, 
All the faint summer in me takest with subtle dismay ? 


“ Though thou bringest no dream of frost to the flowers that slumber, 
Though no tree for its leaves, doomed of thy voice, maketh moan, 
Yet with th’ unconscious earth’s boded evil my soul thou dost cumber, 
And in the year’s lost youth makest me still lose my own. 


“ Answerest thou, that when nights of December are blackest and bleakest, 
And when the fervid grate feigns me a May in my room, 
And by my hearthstone gay, as now sad in my garden, thou creakest, — 
Thou wilt again give me all, — dew and fragrance and bloom ? 


“ Nay, little poet! full many a cricket I have that is willing, 
If I but take him down out of his place on my shelf, 
Me blither lays to sing than the blithest known to thy shrilling, 
Full of the rapture of life, May, morn, hope, and — himself: 


“ Leaving me only the sadder; for never one of my singers 
Lures back the bee to his feast, calls back the bird to his tree. 
Hast thou no art can make me believe, while the summer yet lingers, 
Better than bloom that has been red leaf and sere that must be ?” 


With this should be compared “In Earliest Spring.” Very im- 
pressive is “Forlorn,” descriptive of the sufferings of a bereaved 
heart. We are sure that all who know Mr. Howells’s prose writings 
will be glad to read this volume of his verses. 
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7.—The Tour of the World in Eighty Days. By Jutes Verne, 
Author of “Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Seas.” Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Seas. By Jutes VERNE. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon. By Jutes Verne. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1873. 

The Fur Country. By Jutes Verne. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1874. 


Tue various books of M. Verne which are continually appearing 
in English as fast as they are written in French have taken a very 
high place in that department of literature which aims especially at 
entertaining the young. It is not the young alone, however, who 
find his writings interesting ; they are the favorites of the boys, but 
their parents do not fail to find amusement in the ingenious inven- 
tions of this writer, who leaves no corner of the globe untouched 
for material. To write books that shall please boys is no easy task, 
but the best books for the young will generally be found readable 
by their elders. 

M. Verne, before striking this vein, which has since proved so 
successful, was a toiler in the beaten paths of literature, although 
with but indifferent success. He wrote little plays and the libretti 
for operas, which would never have made his name famous. His 
main interest, however, lay in geography, and this he utilized in his 
first boys’ book, “Five Weeks in a Balloon.” This contains an 
account of a journey made by an enthusiastic Englishman over the 
unknown centre of Africa, from the eastern to the western coast, in 
a balloon. The scientific preparations for the voyage are described 
in a way that must fill the hearts of Messrs. Donaldson and Wise 
with envy. The explorer and his companions meet with all manner 
of adventures, and are perfectly successful ; they solve all the puzzles 
of African geography, but not without meeting with various hard- 
ships, which follow one another at just the proper intervals to keep 
the instruction that is conveyed from being dull. 

Inspired by the success of this volume, M. Verne devoted himself 
entirely to the composition of books of this sort. Perhaps the best 
known is “Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Seas.” ‘This is an 
account of a submarine boat, the building of which is described with 
great detail and such vraisemblance that it seems the most practi- 
cable thing in the world to have a vessel moved by electricity, and 
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able to hold enough fresh air for use at the bottom of the sea. With 
these mysterious provisions in which, out of obedience to the spirit 
of the age, scientific methods have taken the place of the effete magic 
of fairies, the travellers journey through the depths of the seas. 
Their speed is, of course, very great ; for why, when one has the 
secret of electric machinery, should one begrudge fifty miles an hour? 
The knowledge of geography which M. Verne possesses enables him 
to add a certain amount of instruction to his entertaining book, and 
his lively imagination keeps him from ever being dull. 

“The Tour of the World in Eighty Days” is a very amusing 
squib, giving an account of a journey around the world made for 
the sake of a bet by an eccentric Englishman, silent, determined, 
and very grim, who, with the energy of his race, carries his insular 
prejudices and his bull-dog pugnacity with him wherever he goes. 
The way in which he is at last successful, in spite of manifold obsta- 
cles, in winning his bet, is very ingeniously and amusingly devised. 

In “The Fur Country” M. Verne takes us to the Arctic Circle, 
and describes, in a way that shows us that he has thoroughly mas- 
tered his subject, the perils and discomforts of the polar winter. 
The people whom he brings together at the little station of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, the officers and men of the Company, the 
devoted astronomer, the enthusiastic travelling Englishwoman and 
her companion, are ali drawn with amusing skill. The perils which 
naturally encompass them are bad enough, but they sink into insig- 
nificance in comparison with the dramatic device which gives especial 
interest to the second volume of this book. 

All his writings show great ingenuity, and more than that, great 
familiarity with what he has chosen to describe. For instance, in 
those which, like “The Fur Country,” deal with life in the frozen 
North, he makes it very clear that he has studied well all the accounts 
of actual voyages in that region, and he understands how to bring 
before the reader's mind a very vivid picture of the gloom and 
dangers that fill that part of the world. Not that he is entirely 
free from errors, nor that he does not, outside of his most evident 
inventions, sometimes overstrain probability, but, in general, he 
manages to convey a great deal of valuable information, but in a 
pleasant form that hides from the boy how much he is learning. 
These qualities make him a writer for boys who is worthy of con- 
siderable praise. His books are both entertaining and instructive ; 
the mixture of these two qualities is wisely made, and we respect- 
fully commend them to the public attention. 
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8.— La Chanson de Roland. [Premiere partie.| Texte critique ac- 
compagné dune traduction nouvelle et préctdé Mune introduction 
historique, par L¥oN GAavuTIER. Avec eaux-fortes par CHiFFLART et 
V. Foutquter et un fac-simile. Tours: Alfred Mame et fils, éditeurs. 
1872. Grand in-8°. 

Id. Seconde partie, contenant les notes et variantes, le glossaire et la 
table, ete. Tours. 1872. Grand in-8°. 


THESE sumptuous volumes must fill the heart of every lover of the 
old French poetry with delight. It is something of a reparation for 
the neglect of three hundred years, that at last so noble a monument 
has been erected to the brave old epic. The art of the printer and 
the art of the engraver have combined with the most sourid and 
patient scholarship to do it honor, The heavy calendered paper, with 
its broad margins, and the clear and beautiful type, are worthy of the 
celebrated presses from which it is issued, and which the editor is 
perhaps right in calling the first in the world, and are worthy also of 
the poem which had been justly famous and unjustly forgotten before 
the art of printing was invented. The spirited etchings of M. 
Chifflart, though not contributing very much to the elucidation of 
the text, have a rude vigor of drawing, a vehemence of movement, 
and a sharpness of contrast of lights and shadows, which accord well 
with the spirit of the poem. The woodcuts representing ancient 
weapons and armor, and tapestries and wtraux on which incidents in 
the life of Roland are portrayed, are numerous and well executed. 
The work is one to be elegantly bound and daintily handled, and 
seems even too fine and costly to be subjected to the hard usage of 
the study-table. 

Yet it is not simply an édition de luxe ; the name of its editor is a 
sufficient guaranty for its scientific value. M. Gautier is well known as 
one of the leading French scholars in the field of medieval language 
and literature, and holds the position of professor in the Ecole des 
Chartes. He stands with MM. Paulin Paris, Guessard, Meyer, Gaston 
Paris, Brachet, and others, at the head of that group of accomplished 
and patriotic students who are not contented with simply bringing 
out of the dust of libraries and the confusion of manuscripts the 
buried treasures of the heroic age of their national poetry, but con- 
sider it a duty to present them, with all the aids which historical 
and linguistic science affords, to the friends of letters and of culture. 
It was in this spirit that M. Gautier, after editing the works of Adam 
de St. Victor, and printing for the first time the romance of the 
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Entrée en Espagne, published, in 1865, his work on the Epopées 
Francaises, » most thorough and comprehensive description and dis- 
cussion of the numerous poems known as the Chansons de Geste, in 
which the latest conclusions of modern scholarship on all the questions 
connected with the subject are brought together, and in which his own 
investigations, covering many years and embracing a vast number of 
manuscripts in the libraries of France, Italy, and England, led to 
many new and important results. 

The present work belongs to the same enterprise of scientific vul- 
garisation, as the French call it, and is prepared in the same thorough 
manner. Our limits restrict us to some observations upon the merits 
of the edition, and do not allow us to speak at length of the historical 
and poetical value of the poem itself. In its concise vigor and dignity 
of language, its simple and large style of narrative, its vivid pictures 
of great deeds of arms, its noble conceptions of royalty, loyalty, and 
courage, its pathos, its purity, its devout faith in Christianity, it not 
only stands far above the other poems of that age, but deserves to 
rank among the few great epics of the world, while the illustrations 
which it offers of the ideas that filled men’s minds in the period 
which gave birth to modern literature, and of the military and judicial 
usages of the Middle Ages, give it a permanent historical importance. 
In its oldest form, like all the best and most ancient French epics, it 
is not long, according to the measure of the later imitations (it con- 
sists of four thousand lines, and the Lion de Bourges contains forty 
thousand), and the text, together with a translation, line for line, en 
regard, occupies but little more than one quarter of the whole work. 
The manuscripts are exceedingly faulty, inconsistent, and obscure, the 
work of ignorant and careless scribes, who mingled the forms of the 
language as it was written in their own times and in their own dia- 
lects with the forms which they found in the older copies before them. 
The earliest editors, notably M. Michel and M. Génin, contented 
themselves with publishing the best of these texts, that in the Bod- 
leian Library, not very accurately copied, with various corrections, 
more or less valuable, of their own. This was much; in fact, the 
importance of M. Michel's edition can hardly be overstated ; but some- 
thing more than this was needed, and the progress made since 1850 
(the date of M. Génin’s edition) in the grammar of the language of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and the publication of other texts 
and remaniements and versions (especially in German), have made 
something more than this possible. M. Natalis de Wailly in his 
edition of Joinville had set the example, which M. Gaston Paris has 
since followed in his edition of the Vie de St. Alexis, of a critical teat, 
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establishing the readings by a collation of manuscripts, and fixing 
the forms by a study of the dialect and period of the writer. This 
M. Gautier has undertaken to do for the Chanson de Roland, and it is, 
perhaps, the most important feature of his edition. Doubtless it was 
a delicate and difficult task, though he was not absolutely the first to 
attempt it. M. Th. Miiller, taking the same Oxford manuscript as 
the basis of his edition, had already used in the preparation of the 
text the Venetian manuscript, the remaniements, and the German ver- 
sions. He was thus enabled to supply many deficiencies, to correct 
many faults, to put a meaning into many lines which were unintelli- 
gible before, and to arrange in their proper order many verses which 
were out of place. M. Gautier has gone further in the same direc- 
tion. In addition to a renewed collation of previous editions with 
the manuscripts, he has endeavored by a minute study of the poem 
itself to discover the grammatical rules which were observed in the 
manuscript from which the Oxford copy was made, but which the 
copyist often violated ; and these rules once established, he has 
rigidly followed them. He has tried to establish a uniform orthog- 
raphy throughout the poem. In a word, his task has been to settle 
the text of the Chanson as it would have been written by an intelli- 
gent and careful scribe at the same time’ and in the same dialect. It 
should be stated, however, that in every case where he has deviated 
from the Oxford text he has indicated the reading of that manuscript 
in the notes, and has given at length his reasons for the emendation. 
The omissions of the Oxford manuscript are supplied from the others, 
and these additions are thrown into the language and metre of the 
original, in conformity with the rules of grammar and dialect already 
established ; they amount to some two hundred verses, but the 
author has modestly placed them among the notes. It would proba- 
bly be too much to say that we have in this way obtained the text 
in its ultimate form, but we certainly have one far more nearly cor- 
rect, complete, and consistent than any that has hitherto been pub- 
lished; and the example of M. Gautier, in addition to the others 
whom we have named, will, we hope, be found to have fixed for fu- 
ture editions of the old French romances that critical method of 
preparing the text which has been practised so long and with such 
good results in the case of the ancient classics. 

In his Translation, M. Gautier has, as a matter of course, not imi- 
tated the unaccountable freak of M. Génin, who in his edition amused 
himself by trying to turn French of the eleventh century into French 
of the fifteenth. He has rendered each line of the original into a 
line of prose, which, if not always literal, is clear, elegant, and spirited. 
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Indeed we are tempted to say that it is too spirited, for the style of 
M. Gautier, we may remark here once for all, is singularly emphatic 
and vehement. If in his Translation he substitutes a repetitious, 
declamatory intensity of expression for the severe simplicity of the 
original, in his Introduction and Notes he writes with the fervor of a 
popular orator, and argues with the passion of an advocate who has 
an obstinate antagonist before him. To take a single example, he 
renders the line, 


“ Ne li faldrunt pur mort ne pur destreit,” 


“ Oui, quelle que soit leur détresse et méme devant la mort, ils ne feront 
jamais défaut 4 /Empereur” ; but this is a paraphrase, not a transla- 
tion. And we cannot but consider the frequent appeals to the reader, 
the “ Est-il vrai, oui ou non?” the “Non, non, non, mille fois non !” 
the “ Voici! Voici!” 
as falling somewhat below the severe dignity of critical scholarship. 


the small capitals and the exclamation-points, 


Yet we are not disposed to find much fault with the enthusiasm of 
our author, which has led him into such extensive and wearisome 
investigations, and which makes his Introduction, as it makes his 
Epopées francaises, not only very instructive but very lively reading. 
In this Introduction, occupying nearly half of the first volume, he dis- 
cusses in his fiery way all the questions which the poem suggests, 
from the origin of epic poetry in general down to the numerous works 
which within the last forty years have been published in regard to 
this particular poem and the legend which it embodies. He sketches 
the origin and growth of the tradition, indicates its historical basis, 
and analyzes its characters. With most scholars he considers it to 
have been of German origin, and holds that the poem was developed 
out of brief popular cantilénes, which very probably were never reduced 
to writing, and which have wholly disappeared, except that a number 
of episodes in the poem may be distinguished as representing some of 
these earlier ballads. The versification is discussed at considerable 
length, and a classified list of all the assonances is added in a note,— a 
valuable help in the study of this important feature of the romances. 
As to the origin of the heroic measure, M. Gautier adheres to the 
opinion expressed in his Epopées francaises, that it proceeded directly 
from the Latin “ dactylic trimeter hypercatalectic,” — an opinion which 
has been warmly, and, as it appears to us, successfully controverted 
by MM. Paul Meyer and Gaston Paris. On the vexed question of 
the “similar couplets,” M. Gautier, modifying somewhat the view 
expressed in his former work, admits that one or two seem to coun- 
tenance the theory that they are different redactions of the same 
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original stanza; but in most of them he finds such differences as lead 
him to conclude that in many cases the poet purposely, with an 
art that was rude but very effective, sought to deepen the impression 
produced by some telling passage by repeating the same thoughts 
in slightly varied language, adding to each successive stanza some 
new feature, which served to complete the picture. Finally, he 
leaves the obscure question of the origin and meaning of the famors 
refrain Aoz, as he found it, unsolved. 

The chapters on the date and authorship of the poem do not add 
much to our knowledge on these points, though the author handles 
rather roughly the theory of M. Génin, that it was the work of a 
Benedictine monk by the name of Théroulde, and gives some plausi- 
ble reasons for believing that it was composed in the dialect and 
vicinity of Avranches. 

After a few pages devoted to setting forth the beauty of the poem, 
the editor takes up in turn the different remaniements, or, as he calls 
them, outrages, to which it has been subjected. Hardly anything 
gives a better idea of the history of letters in France during the Mid- 
die Ages than the successive phases of the Roland legend, which are 
here related with great minuteness and with abundant illustrations. 
First, the authors of the Chronicle of Turpin attempted to give 
it a clerical and edifying character. Then the cultivated ears of 
the thirteenth century were offended by the barbarous system of 
assonances on which the original poem was constructed, and enter- 
prising c/ercs undertook to change this into a system of rhymes. 
One modification brought about another. The alteration of the last 
word led to the remodeling of the line, or, if the case was trouble- 
some, one line was stretched out into two. The license thus 
acquired, justified at first by the necessities of the rhyme, was not 
slow in introducing other changes for which no reason existed except 
in the corrupt taste of the author and of his readers; for by this 
time the poem had ceased to be sung to the accompaniment of the 
viol, and had passed into the dignified retirement of illuminated manu- 
scripts and rich libraries. New scenes and characters were intro- 
duced into it, some of the original ones were suppressed, others pro 
longed and diluted, till the concise and vigorous poem grew into a 
prolix and tiresome composition of four or five times its original 
length, from which every trace of the original beauty had disappeared. 
Under this treatment, of course, the spirit of the legend suffered not 
less than its form. The figure of nostre emperere magnes, who was 
more than two hundred years old, and more than fifteen feet in 
height, dwindled to that of an insignificant and even contemptible 
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monarch. His twelve mighty paladins became pious mystics. The 
thirty pure and pathetic lines which tell all the story of the “ bele 
Alde” grew into as many folios of sentimental rubbish. The simple 
but devout faith in God, “ vetre paterne, ki unkes ne mentit,” gave 
place to the subtleties of a pedantic theology. The fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries carried the work of transformation still further, 
and commenced the long series of romances in prose of which the 
degenerate offspring are still to be seen in the little volumes of the 
Bibliotheque bieue, the delight even in our day of the population of the 
villages and rural districts of France. Detestable as these different 
transformations are from a literary point of view, they clearly attest 
the power and popularity of the legend, shed light on many of the 
obseurities of the older versions, and exhibit vividly the intellectual 
condition of France in the successive centuries from which they date. 


But the popularity of the legend was not confined to the country 


in which it originated; and not the least interesting and valuable por- 
tion of M. Gautier’s Introduction is that which sketches its history in 
other lands and languages. The Ruolandes Liet, which has also its 
remaniements, is a translation of our Chanson, composed probably 
about the middle of the twelfth century. The stirring story appears 
also in the literatures of the Netherlands, of Iceland, of Denmark, of 
England. In Italy it passed through nearly the same transforma- 
tions as in France, existing first as an oral tradition, then versified 
and sung by the jongleurs, then thrown into the form of a sustained 
epic, then translated into prose,— the prose of the Reali di Francia, 
—and finally taking poetic shape again under the touch of Pulci, 
Boiardo, and Ariosto. Even in Spain it was popular till a reaction of 
national pride created the myth of Bernardo del Carpio, and among 
the prose romances which reigned from the thirteenth century to 
Cervantes, not a few which celebrate the exploits of the Zmperador 
Carlomagno y los doce Pares de Francia are French in origin and 
spirit. 

Returning to France, the author gives some striking examples of 
the indifference with which the earlier literature was regarded in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Roland legend was not 
wholly forgotten. Quinault took it for the subject of one of his 
operas; ‘Tressan travestied it in a jingling ballad in octosylla- 
bics : — 

“ Roland, étant petit garcon, 
Faisait souvent pleurer sa mére,” ete. 
The Bollandists intimated that perhaps it would be a good thing to 
publish some of these old poems. But it was not till within the last 
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forty years that these great monuments of an earlier age received 
the serious study which they deserved. The remarkable revival of 
interest in them which the last half-century has brought about, and 
which is not the least striking chapter in their history, is described 
in detail in the last sections of M. Gautier’s Introduction. 

It remains for us to speak in a few words of the Notes and Vocabu- 
lary which form the second volume, and which are extended to un- 
usual proportions. Into the former are introduced not only critical 
discussions of doubtful readings, but numerous monographs on the 
heroes of the poem, on most of the other Chansons de Geste, and on points 
of geography, archeology, and feudal law, which are connected with 
the poetical literature. They serve, therefore, as a valuable help in 
the study, not only of this particular poem, but of all the class of 
works to which it belongs. 

The Glossary will be found hardly less widely useful. The aim of 
the author has been to give not only every word, but every form in 
the text, with its appropriate description, definition, and etymology, 
and the indication of the line where it occurs. That there are in it 
some omissions, some inaccuracies, some conjectures which may fairly 
be questioned, does not prevent it from being very full and trust- 
worthy, and, in the absence of any complete dictionary of old French, 
it cannot but be welcomed as an important aid to the study of the 
language of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is so arranged 
that a beginner can use it, and no one who wishes to acquaint him- 
self with the oldest literature of modern Europe can find a more 
satisfactory text-book for the commencement of his studies than this 
edition of the Chanson de Roland. 


9.— The Life of John Warren, M. D., Surgeon-General during the 
War of the Revolution ; first Professor of Anatomy and Surgery 
in Harvard College; President of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, ete. By Epwarp Warren, M. D. Boston : Noyes, Holmes, 
& Co. 1874. &8vo. pp. 568. 


Most timely is the appearance of this substantial volume, contain- 
ing the biography of a man who filled with distinguished ability and 
fidelity many prominent places of high trust and usefulness in our 
Revolutionary era. As the centenary of the stirring events and the 
momentous issues of that epoch is now engaging the thoughts of 
multitudes in this great enfranchised nation, and local and general 
celebrations are prompting a new generation of readers to acquaint 
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themselves at first sources with the incidents and the chief actors in it, 
a volume like this will be especially appreciated. It is a monument 
of grateful filial regard offered neither too soon nor too late for the 
honor of the dead and the instruction of the living. There is also an 
air of old-fashioned simplicity, homeliness, directness, and general art- 
lessness about the style and tenor of the book which will give it an 
especial charm to readers of our current literature. 

John Warren, born July 27, 1753, was the youngest of the four 
sons of a worthy and industrious farmer in Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
His mother, who lived to a good old age, was a fine specimen of the 
softened type of the Puritan matron. When John was but two years 
and three months of age, he saw — always afterwards remembering 
the sight —the body of his father, who was killed by a fall from a 
tree in his garden. His oldest brother was the eminently beloved 
and honored and zealous young patriot, General Joseph Warren, who, 
having just completed his thirty-fourth year, fell at the battle on 
Bunker's Hill, June 17,1775. John graduated at Harvard College in 
1771, having maintained himself through his course there by his 
own exertions. He had early a taste for medical and anatomical 
studies, and pursued them with such means and helps as time and 
place afforded. Little aware of the strife that was soon to sever 
Americans and Englishmen, he formed a copartnership for twenty-one 
years with a surgeon of the British army. He went for a time to 
Salem, with a view to establish himself there as a physician. But he 
found the practice there in the hands mainly of the famous Dr. 
Holyoke, who, though very kind to him, was evidently in the way of 
the success of the young aspirant. He intimates in his letters that he 
would have to wait for much professional gain till the career of Dr. 
Holyoke should close ; little thinking that he would have to wait 
fifty-five years longer for that eminent centenarian — who outlived 
him fifteen years — to finish his course, in 1829. 

John, Joseph, and another of the brothers, were witnesses of the 
affair at Lexington and Concord on April 19, 1775. John was at 
Salem, and heard the booming of the cannon at Charlestown on the day 
of the battle on Bunker’s — or, rather, Breed’s — Hill, not knowing, 
yet fearing, what it was to cost him in the life of his eldest brother. 
He came to the American camp at Cambridge and Medford the next 
day, and after all his anxious inquiries could not ascertain till many 
days after the fate of that brother. It was not till the 21st of 
March in the year following, just after the British army, still in their 
fleet in the harbor, had evacuated Boston and Charlestown, that, vis- 
iting and searching over the mounds and pits of the battle-field, under 
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the guidance of an Englishman who had seen his brother buried, the 
body was disinterred, identified, and taken to Boston for reinterment 
with public honors. Another brother accompanied him on this sad 
visit to the battle-field. He very touchingly records in his journal 
with what burdened feelings he walked over the mutilated ground, 
not knowing but that he was treading upon the dear remains of his 
brother. 

Though of a gentle and tender nature, the young physician was 
stirred to an entire consecration to the cause of his country alike by 
his private grief and by his sense of the oppressive and tyrannous 
course of Great Britain. He immediately went to the camp of Wash- 
ington at Cambridge, and was there appointed hospital surgeon in 
1775. Amid the other discomforts of the raw and unfurnished camp 
there was much and very fatal sickness, especially from dysentery. 
The horrors of small-pox were then at all times and in all places 
hanging in dread over the people ; and it may be mentioned here that 
Dr. John Warren was from the first a most fearless and devoted stu- 
dent and observer and practitioner as to all the forms of that dis- 
gusting malady, and espoused most effectively the successive methods 
of inoculation and vaccination in special hospitals and in houses. 

He followed the army in his professional capacity to New York and 
the Jerseys, and gave all his unselfish heroism and zeal to the patri- 
otic cause, patiently bearing his share under all the perplexities, jeal- 
ousies, and grievances which embarrassed the public service. From 
the pages of this biography we may gather many striking and in- 
structive hints in the single department of hospital and medical ser- 
vice, as from the numerous biographies and histories and monographs 
of the time in more general financial, political, and personal rela- 
tions, of the distractions, animosities, delays, cross-purposes, faltering 
aud desponding crises, through which Congress, Washington, jealous 
generals, and other officers, and officials of all sorts, and the burdened 
and tax-exhausted people, wore their painful way through the seven 
years of strife. Even Dr. Warren, discreet and unselfish as he was, 
was wellnigh brought into the category of those who mistrusted the 
“ Fabian ‘policy ” of Washington, and could at any rate understand 
why there should be a “cabal” against him. But Warren, like every 
other wise and true patriot, to the end of his days assigned to the 
great chief a pre-eminent and unrivalled supremacy in virtue and 
all goodness and grandeur. The perspective in which we may see 
what there was so perplexing and distracting in part harmonizes, and 
for the rest accounts for, the delay, the discord, and the passion. 

Dr. Warren, having obtained an appointment to the charge of a mili- 
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tary hospital in Boston, was married in the autumn of 1777 to a 
daughter of John Collins, the Quaker governor of Rhode Island. In 
her he found a faithful, noble, and congenial companion to share 
with him his patriotic zeal, his public spirit, and his profes:' nal de- 
votion. As another characteristic of the old-fashioned fi...» and 
details of the volume before us, it may be mentioned that Mrs. War- 
ren was the mother of nineteen children. The biographer, one of 
this flock, is confiding enough to tell us, what the reader would be 
likely to infer, that she did not nurse them. Sixteen of these chil- 
dren were born in twenty-three years. If we are not under a mistake, 
the biographer himself has found as a partner for life one out of an 
equally numerous flock of the children of one father. 

From the date of his marriage till April 4, 1815, when he died, at 
the age of sixty-two, Dr. Warren remained in Boston, holding rank 
as the leading physician of the town, and attaining the largest and 
most conspicuous practice. He was a very busy man, and as his public 
spirit made him foremost in all exciting and important measures he 
lived in much hurry and bustle. Those who remember him authenti- 
cate the traditions that, whether on horseback, in chaise, or sleigh, as 
he was on his professional rounds, he drove so rapidly and furiously 
that every one, including engine-men, gave him the right of way 
through street and road. It appeared sometimes as if he was inter- 
ested in multiplying surgical patients with bruises and compound 
fractures. 

We seem to be led back through the beginnings of things, so far as 
they concern the agencies which have developed many of our scien- 
tific, professional, and educational institutions, and the aspects of so- 
cial, conventional, and cultivated life in this city and neighborhood, 
as we read the latter half of this biography. We gather from it vivid 
ideas of the disturbed, unsettled, and formative period which suc- 
ceeded to the Revolution. The further complications of our own 
incipient Republic, State and national, the exhausted condition of 
trade, manufactures, commerce, and all industries, the embarrass- 
ments attending the collection of taxes from those who had nothing 
with which to pay them, the existence of a worthless currency, the 
hostility to the processes of the courts, before which every one was likely 
to be either a suitor or a defendant, the breaking up of the old order of 
society, with the tossing of the dice for a new arrangement, and the 
general crudeness «f all the materials and methods for renovation and 
a new se‘ forward, — all these were conditions which made large de- 
mands upon the wit and talents of men like Dr. Warren. Then came 
the strife of political parties; French and English partisanship and 
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animosities ; Jay’s treaty ; the embargo and the new war with Eng- 
land, sprinkled in with visitations from the yellow-fever and other 
diseases. Dr. Warren, always surrounded with private medical pupils, 
was the organizer of medical societies, associations, and schools, a most 
diligent and venturesome agent in the then odious enterprise of secur- 
ing subjects for anatomical demonstrations, the first Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard College, and one of the first Fel- 
lows of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, contributing to 
its Transactions many valuable papers. He was distinguished for his 
thorough investigation and use of the method of mercurial practice. 
He took leading rank as a Freemason, and an orator in the Frater- 
nity. He spoke forcibly at political meetings in Faneuil Hall. He 
was heartily and zealously engaged through all his life in researches 
and experiments for the better understanding and the wiser treat- 
ment of all diseases. He filled the highest place in his own especial 
form of service, and a high place in many others. His son and grand- 
son, who succeeded to many of his professional responsibilities, have 
already followed him in death. A great-grandson, bearing his own 
name and that of his wife, is in the same career of duty and honor. 
It was well that the biography of such a man should be written, and 
its perusal will instruct, quicken, and encourage. 


10. — Gothie Forms applied to Furniture, Metal Work, and Decoration 
Jor Domestic Purposes. By B. J. Tatsert, Architect, London. 
Joston : James R. Osgood and Company. 1873. 

Art Foliage for Sculpture and Decoration. With an Analysis of 
Geometric Form, and Studies from Nature of Birds, Leaves, Flowers, 
and Fruit. By James R. Cotuine, F. R. L., B. A. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 

Examples of Modern Architecture, Ecclesiastical and Domestic ; Sixty- 
Jour Views of Churches and Chapels, Schools, Colieges, Mansions, 
Town Hall, Railway Stations, ete. Many with Plans attached. 
Erected from the Designs of S. 8. Scort, R. A., 8. E. Street, ete, 


joston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. 


Tue Dictionnaire du Mobilier francais, by M. Viollet-le-Duc, is the 
best authority we have as to the furniture in use in medieval 
times. Invaluable as it is in many ways, it has been pointed out 
as a remarkable proof of how very little remains to us of medizval 
furniture, while medieval manuscripts and paintings give us very 
little as precedent in the designing of Gothic furniture for modern 
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uses. We occasionally see old “ armoires” like those at Noyon, and 
much more often the “ bahut ” or chest which held corn or linen, and 
served as treasury and bed or simple seat. This was the most com- 
mon piece of medizval furniture. The Munich Museum possesses an 
ancient Gothic bed with wooden canopy ; but although others doubtless 
exist, those in the Dictionnaire are all from manuscripts. A table with 
benches for several people completes the list of ordinary furniture ; 
for until the sixteenth century the chair seems to have been mainly a 
fixed object more resembling a church stall or throne than our chairs, 

Now while the exterior of a medieval building, its modes of roof- 
ing and lighting, often meet the requirements of and aid the designer 
of to-day, the same is not true of the furniture. ‘“‘ We want chairs, 
not stalls or thrones ; tables, not banqueting-boards ; sofas, rather 
than settles ; and chests of drawers instead of chests.” A new and un- 
tried field was thus before the advocates of the revival in adapting 
Gothic design to the modern requirements of furniture. 

Pugin published a series of designs of furniture, like all his work, 
in the later style. They served their purpose in their day, but there 
are few now who, even did they admire affectation of antiquity and 
lack of comfort, would advocate the rich but mechanical decoration 
of the style in which they were designed. In truth, they serve the 
designer of to-day about as little as the archzological researches of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc. 

Mr. Talbert has met the work in an entirely different spirit from 
Pugin. Recognizing modern needs and such good modern usages as 
obtain in the joiner’s trade in our day, he has simply applied to them 
picturesque forms and pure Gothic detail without mimicking the 
work of past ages. Recalling old Gothic “ armoires ” at Bayeux CcOvV- 
ered with painted subjects, he suggests the stencilling of design in 
color on plain pine furniture. The inlaid cabinets of Florence have, 
perhaps, suggested inlays of boxwood and ebony, and these and other 
precious woods he masses in small portions of a rougher framework 
in place of using them as thin veneers on a larger surface. The sug- 
gestion of portiéres and curtains roughly embroidered in rich colors and 
original designs makes us hope that this work may some day take the 
place of common embroidery with our ladies. Inlaid tiles or mosaic 
subjects bring to mind many Italian beauties ; but all this designing, 
while it is Gothic, is by no means antique or monastic, but recalls 
modern art or sentiment. 

This is the spirit which in other branches of architectural design- 
ing has since the days of Pugin been gradually coming over the 
English revival, and which has brought the school to its present 
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position and promises it so brilliant a future. An English architect, 
unless engaged in restorations, would rarely now think it necessary to 
have precedent for his mouldings or carvings, still less for any ar- 
rangement or design where modern needs would be better served by 
varying from old examples. In the matter of furniture and decora- 
tion, all this is well set forth in a book lately reviewed in these pages, 
and which has been very popular in this country. But Mr. Eastlake’s 
book on household taste, although healthy and refreshing in its argu- 
ments, is illustrated with designs which to most of us seem uncouth, 
heavy, and ugly. Mr. Talbert’s designs are the reverse of all this, 
and explain Mr. Eastlake’s text of the first-mentioned book in a man- 
ner much more attractive to most people than his own drawings. 

The English edition of Mr. Talbert’s book has for some years been 
published. The drawings are executed with spirit, and he shows a 
great freedom and fertility in the designing of Gothic detail. They 
leave one with a feeling that they are in Gothic spirit for no reason 
of affectation, but because the style bends readily, and is well suited 
to picturesque and graceful designing. 

The style of furniture illustrated by all these books has come very 
much into vogue of late. It is the fashion to have “ Eastlake furni- 
ture.” Like many other fashions, this is often only for the sake of a 
change, and generally the furniture has only the appearance of these 
designs. You can often see a mortise where the pretended tenon is 
glued on, with the grain running crosswise to that of the piece it is 
supposed to form a part of. On the other hand, in a country where 
a solid wood door is utterly unservicable, we question if panels with 
common mouldings are not quite as good constructions as the cham- 
fered door rails which alone are considered in style. 

All these writers sympathize, it is true, with the Gothic revival, 
but their spirit is as good for one style as another. The style has 
little to do with it. Probably better furniture never was made than 
that dating in Italy from the sixteenth century. Have your furni- 
ture strong and serviceable, whether in Gothic or classic taste. Avoid 
affectations in style. A Roman curule chair is as unfit for our uses 
as a Gothic stall. Beyond all, decent and modest simplicity is better 
taste than poverty beneath an appearance of luxurious, custom-made 
ornament. This is what these books aim at. To have “ Eastlake fur- 
niture,” as at present understood in this country, become popular would 
be no gain. To have the main principles set forth in these books 
come into voyue, for classical as well as Gothic designing in all our 
ready-made furniture, would probably be too much to hope for. 

Nearly all ornament not inspired by foliage diseppears from Gothic 
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art during the thirteenth century. Decorative and valuable as the 
pearls and interwoven bands and rosettes and other Eastern treasures 
of the Romanesque period were, this loving study of field flowers is a 
better legacy to have come down to us with the Gothic traditions. 
The classical designer contents himself with dentils, modillions, egg, 
and dart, or the anthemion ornament and beading, — ornaments all 
the more effective, perhaps, because of their entire lack of intrinsic 
meaning, — all the richer as being ornament for the sake alone of 
ornament. In comparison with this rather cultivated contentment, 
the study of nature seems more pleasing. An art which can bring 
suggestions of ficlds and flowers into the bustling city street has 
already one argument in its favor. 

Colling’s “ Art Foliage for Sculpture and Decoration” is a book 
which has well been published at the same time with Mr. Talbert’s. 
The two books are written with the same intent, — that of reviving 
the traditions of medizval art in the spirit rather than in the letter. 
It treats of form in general, of inlays, diapers, and colored wall 


decoration, and of all the various objects — enriched mouldings, 
capitals, crockets, and finials — to the design of which foliage has 


been applied. Some of the drawings, like the stone finials and 
crockets designed from conventionalized clover-leaf at morning and 
evening, some of the centres, the panel of oak-leaves, the spandrel, 
with the nondescript animal ending in leaves of red bryony, are 
very beautiful, while the drawings of natural foliage at the end of 
the book are useful and delicately executed. We wish our designers 
of wall-paper or carpets could be brought to study from plates 11, 
12, and 13. On the other hand, nearly all the capitals seem unsuc- 
cessful, while still other plates, like that illustrating the blade and 
the tares, if not just as one would wish them, are still full of sugges- 
tions of what might be,— and to make such suggestions is in fact 
just the object of the book. 

Just how far the imitation of nature should prevail in architectural 
work is, however, one of the nicest questions of art. Without doubt, 
pure conventionality gives greater dignity, and shows perhaps greater 
power in the design. But the world in general will pass the most 
exquisite group of conventional capitals day after day, and pay no 
more heed to them than to the Doric or Corinthian caps across the 
street, while a little touch of something familiar in the mass, a rose, 


a fern, hawthorn, or a vine, will delight every passer. Probably 





are neither 
purely conventional, nor yet natural bouquets fixed in stone, but 


the most successful carvings — of capitals, for instance 


those where the bell and the angle brackets are purely conventional 
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and constructional, and where just enough realistic carving is added to 
make the whole interesting to ordinary people. A fern unfolding in 
the curve of the angle bracket, or a rose at the joining of the brackets, 
will charm all and attract notice to the conventional suggestions of 
foliage, or the pearls and zigzags which may less obtrusively ornament 
the rest of the cap. We are fast getting over the idea that a build- 
ing with a pointed arch must of necessity belong to some religious 
“denomination,” and with this progress we may hope to see more of 
such carving in our streets. Already many English carvers gain their 
living in our cities. There must be a dozen at least in Boston this 
winter. While it is a natural thing to think of this carving as ex- 
pensive, it is far from being so. The best carvers, capable of exquis- 
ite carvings, get five dollars per day, and a few days’ work will accom- 
plish much. A small sum spent in carving, if concentrated on some 
one point, will give more interest to a building than much more money 
spent on string courses or ashlar. Like richness in every other form 
of art, it should be massed and contrasted with quiet spaces. Gath- 
ered, however, on some single-shafted window, chimney, or decorated 
panel, a proprietor who might admit of many scattered beads and 
chamfered stops and decorated bands will be too apt to do away with 
the ornament as unnecessary. 

It is evidently Mr. Colling’s idea that this foliage should be en- 
grafted on all styles indiscriminately. How far this is judicious is 
questionable. He longs for “a new style for the nineteenth century,” 
and it was undoubtedly by a similar addition of Eastern details that 
the Romanesque foliage sprung from the debased sculpture of late 
Roman days. But such mixtures of style with very different senti- 
ments at the start are manifestly to be made with caution. It is to 
be remembered that perhaps the very attraction and value of the 
conventional classical decoration lie in great part in their absence of 
meaning anything but refined richness, and that the giving of in- 
terest to small details may detract from the effect expected alone 
from breadth, proportion, chiaro-oscuro, and refinement. 

Whatever Mr. Colling’s views may be about the adaptation of nat- 
ural forms to the ordinary classical decorative numbers, it is clear 
that he is most at home when working in a Gothic spirit. It is in 
this way that his book has been and will be most useful. While it 
will interest the general reader, for any one who has frequently to 
design decorated Gothic work it is the very best book of reference. 

Another book which Messrs. Osgood and Co, have reproduced is 
the “‘ Examples of Modern Architecture.” This is a collection of 
;n the main interesting Gothic designs. All such collections are valu- 
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able to us in the United States, where we have so little good work to 
refer to. A better book than this, however, could be made from 


’ 


selected leaves of the “Building News” journal. Indeed, a book 
illustrating this period of Gothic art, without any designs from Shaw 
and Nesfield, Burges, Godwin, Clarke, or Waterhouse, and with only 
one design of Street’s, and that by no means a characteristic one, can 
hardly expect fully to reflect this style. But the designs are many 
of them very good and nearly all interesting, the churches being 
much better than the domestic architecture. A church and a school 
by Mr. Blackburn, a church by Mr. Bodley, and Sir Gilbert Scott’s 
work at Wellington College, are very good. This book and the two 
by Messrs. Talbert and Colling have been reproduced by the helio- 
type process. It is extremely unfortunate, however, that, with all 
the advantage of heliotype, the price cannot be put where draughts- 
men can buy the books. Architects had bought or were buying the 
English edition. Draughtsmen can buy one no more than the other. 
The market demand has probably caused the publication of these 
three books full of Gothic spirit, rather than the many classical ones 
which might be selected. This influence can but react on the 
architecture if these books meet with a ready sale, as without doubt 
they will, unless the price prevent. 

In this connection we find ourselves again at the question of style 
referred to above. Classical and Gothic principles at this time find 
their strongholds respectively in France and England. In both 
countries the interest in art is strong, and both schools are healthy, 
vigorous, popular, and faithfully represent the public ambitions and 
dispositions. Neither of them advocate or permit servile copy or 
imitation, but both readily adapt themselves to modern wants, and, 
while not disguising them in ancient dress, treat them in the spirit 
of the art traditions in which they find themselves most in sympathy. 
The French style of to-day admits of a freedom of form and pictu- 
resqueness of outline borrowed from the days of the Renaissance, 
while it is customary to refine the mouldings aud ornaments with 
classical delicacy and the living curves of Greek art. The Neo- 
Grecque style is, in short, the ingrafting of Greek lines upon the 
Renaissance body. It has been argued that, now that building with 
the lintel, the arch, and the truss has been invented, representing 
support by compression, tension, and transverse strain, architecture 
can no longer be a living art. As well insist that, since most metres 
have been used by great writers, we can have no more living poetry. 
The classical architecture of France has been a living growth, and has 
seldom been a servile imitation of other countries. The grandeurs 
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of the Louis XIV. facades and colonnades, the grace and delicacy of 
the medallions, garlands, and ribands of Louis XVI., the extrava- 
gant, ostentatious, but always refined, splendor of Napoleon III., are 
a natural and living growth, are all full of originality, faithfully and 
honestly tell their story, and reflect the characters of the nation at 
the different periods. They are not reproductions of Greek or 
Roman work ; but the peculiar tastes of the people could be as well 
told from their buildings as that of the ancients from theirs. Thére 
is one thing which probably could not be learned from their build- 
ings, and that is that their builders were Christians, and of this 
point the advocates of the Gothic style make the very most. It 
has been said by Mr. Owen Jones, that, as the architecture of most 
ages has reflected the religion of the day, so our architecture fitly 
suggests the worship of mammon, and surely this point is not without 
strength. The member of the church who feels in harmony with 
Christian Gothic only in church on Sundays may readily be charged 
with keeping his Christianity for Sundays as well. Mr. Ruskin, 
again, in his argument on the subject, extending through the 
“Stones of Venice” and other books, makes much of the degrading 
effect of demanding from the artisans exact mechanical imitation, in 
place of work into which their minds and hearts grow. 

These arguments, however, are not as substantial as others. What 
brings the Gothic style home to most people is its freedom and pic- 
turesqueness, its ready adaptation to modern forms and requirements, 
and its use of any materials and colors modern resources can supply ; 
above all, it is in its suggestions of nature in finial and crocket, capi- 
tal and bracket. From an art which sends you sketching in fields 
and forest, and hunting for ancient detail in hoary old cathedrals, it 
is dreary to most of us to turn too quickly to Vignola or Sir William 
Chambers as our authorities. 

Fortunately for us, classic authorities of wider fancy have gone 
before us; but style is a matter of sentiment, after all. Language 
compels us to use the words right and wrong, truth and falsehood, 
where there is little or no morality in the case. True, our sentiments 
should be trained in high ways, but from our very nature we may 
prefer breadth, chiaro-oscuro, refined proportions, correct conventional- 
ity, and cold but harmonious majesty to picturesqueness, variety, the 
study of nature and color, and the evidences, however rough, of a 
stirring human mind, It is just in this way from a general cast of 
mind that an admirer of Milton’s poems will probably see more in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral than in a Gothic church ; the one, as has been said, 
being the Bible narrative as a Greek epic, the other a Christian 
church in the guise of a Roman temple. 
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However skilful the argument may be made, even Ruskin will 
hardly convince most men that morality is concerned in their prefer- 
ence of one style in architecture to another. Architecture will always 
indicate the character of the builders. Even copying from other ages 
indicates the extreme spirit of the pedant and archeologist. In this 
way the style may show poor character in the builders, but, after all, 
style is only the medium of expression, as language is to a poet, and 
color to the painter. So much so is this true that a building of purely 
Classical detail can often be quite Gothic in its real character, and the 
reverse as well. The Frenchman is brought up in classical tradition, 
and can see no fitness or attractions in the noble municipal buildings 
now going up all over England. An Englishman respects the drawing 
perhaps done in the Parisian Ecole des Beaux Arts, but is serenely con- 
temptuous of this continual study of ancient art in place of nature, — 
of the Greek and the Renaissance models in the very birthplace of 
Gothic art. It is always pleasant to feel that you alone are in the right ; 
but we Americans are born to the traditions of neither school. As in 
many other things, we have to look the whole field over, and if it seems 
as though strict application from the beginning to one style would win 
a nobler result in that style, we must remember that the wide ex- 
perience which is our portion is no loss to the individual. In point 
of fact it is extremely interesting to note the growth of different 
styles in different cities, —in Boston and New York, for instance. 
While there is a small but extremely earnest school of Gothic archi- 
tects in New York, their work other than in the churches is hardly 
noticeable in the shadow of the great Renaissance palaces, which in 
size and splendor at least would outvie any on the Grand Canal at 
Venice. On the other hand, in Boston a large proportion of the 
largest and most expensive buildings are in the Gothic style, while 
black brick, chamfers, gables, finials, and carved foliage on many 
more modest buildings show what promises to be the school of 
that part of the country. But for American architects to quarrel 
about style as yet seems premature. Let us have any style, but 
quarrel first with other faults, —the national love of show, the 
love of cheap ornament in profusion instead of the same amount 
spent in what is choice and refined. It is natural to expect a 
poor man to pretend to a luxury which only wealth permits, and 
sacrifice comfort to being conspicuous. But with us this is a na- 
tional vice in all ranks. The other failing most before us is a lack 
of appreciation of what style does mean, and how much historical 
association should justify us in mingling styles. As an actual fact 
there is no reason why we should not admire a composition contain- 
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ing at the same time caryatides, Gothic foliage, classical columns, and 
arches of the various kinds used in different ages or countries. In- 
deed, it has been by just such impositions that the art has grown ; 
and while the Roman did not consider it amiss to decorate his 
vaulted constructions with Grecian art, or the mason of Charlemagne’s 
time hesitate to give an Eastern character to similar forms, so we are 
not shocked, but rather gratified, to see in old cathedrals the round 
arches and Norman decoration mingled with the Gothic of later 
additions. Still it is evident that this too fine mingling of styles is 
for some reason to be avoided. Architectural design may not unap- 
propriately be compared to language. Our mother-tongue has grown 
by combination of other tongues, and has been strongly influenced by 
contact with still others. As our conversation shows traces of Saxon 
and Latin and French, and has many local peculiarities, so it is per- 
fectly natural that our design may show a mixed origin. As, how- 
ever, a writer of good tdste would avoid inserting too frequently 
French or German words or phrases in a composition where they yet 
may occasionally help to carry out the meaning ; so a design would be 
in bad taste, which, introducing details of different styles, although 
constructively used, should still suggest different inharmonious ages 
and sentiments and intentions in art. Modestly and harmoniously 
done, such design may be extremely good ; but buildings like those on 
the Maximilian Strasse in Munich, where tranquil Greek caryatides 
are flanked by twisted Italian columns, and surmounted by ogee 
arches, are both inharmonious and shock one’s historical associations. 

Mr. Gcdwin has remarked in a late review, that to know what had 
been done was half a student’s work. These books tell us what is 
doing, and are an excellent selection among modern books. It is to 
be hoped that the publishers will put the heliotype process to still 
better uses, and give us, at rates which a draughtsman can pay, 
some of the standard works on Tuscan architecture, the age of Louis 
XVI., the French Chateaux or Italian Gothic, as well as the works 
which they advertise as in prospect. We have to thank them 
heartily for a good beginning, and call for more. 


11. — Raphael of Urbino and his Father, Giovanni Santi. By J. D. 
Passavant, formerly Director of the Museum at Frankfort.  Illus- 
trated. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1873. 


Herr Passavant’s work was originally published in two volumes, 
in 1839, and was entitled Rafael von Urbino und sein Vater, Gio- 
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vanni Santi. A third volume, containing many additional particu- 
lars, was published in 1858. For a long time the work was known 
only to German scholars, by whom, however, it was held in very high 
esteem. Two years later, a new revised and enlarged edition ap- 
peared, which was immediately translated into French by M. Jules 
Lunteschutz, and, with many valuable annotations by M. Paul Lacroix, 
was published in Paris, in two closely printed volumes, containing up- 
wards of twelve hundred pages. These volumes contain all that is 
known of the life of Raphael, together with very elaborate accounts of 
his immortal works. 

The English translation, now before us, was made from the French 
edition. In the present work, the translator has skilfully pursued 
the method of condensation ; all the facts and opinions embraced in 
the original are here given, but in fewer words; certain passages, of 
minor importance, have been abridged, or in some cases wholly 
omitted, but never without reference to the French translation. An 
essay on the genius of Raphael, a dissertation on the works of his 
pupils, a history of the Santi family, and a catalogue of Raphael's 
sketches and drawings, have also been discarded, as being, in the 
opinion of the translator, of little interest to the general reader. 

The author spent eight years in Italy, besides the time given up to 
researches in other lands. Neither were these years spent in vain, 
but almost endless tasks were met by countless rewards. The good 
fortune which he so deservedly encountered is made evident upon 
almost every page of his learned work. This work, therefore, is most 
valuable, as much for its stated facts as for its clear and masterly con- 
ception of the great artist’s productions. But one fault of Passa- 
vant’s we can hardly overlook, that is, his partiality. Like many an- 
other biographer, he is prone to look too favorably upon his hero, 
and to forget that others lived and labored closely with him, and is 
thereby led to speak oftentimes with open injustice. To the mind of 
our author, Michael Angelo was a wretched, scheming, and ill-natured 
sort of a being, while Correggio was no one to boast of! Aside from 
this fault, Herr Passavant stands eminently above all other biographers 
of Raphael. 

We believe that the author has forever settled the truthfulness of 
the disputed date of Raphael’s birth. Pietro Bembo, in his inscrip- 
tion on the tomb of Raphael, says that the artist died on April 6, 
1520, on his thirty-seventh birthday, “day by day.” Muzio Oddi, 
in the inscriptive tablet placed on the front of the house in which 
Raphael was born, gives April 6, 1483, as the day of his birth. Pas- 
savant remarks: “From the circumstance that April 6, 1520, was 
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Good Friday, Vasari and others after him were led into the erroneous 
notion that Raphael, as he died on Good Friday, was also born on 
Good Friday, overlooking the fact of this day being a movable feast.” 

Perhaps the most truly valuable portion of the volume before us is_ 
that embraced within the last one hundred pages, and which treats of 
the artist’s works, more specifically of his existing paintings. These 
descriptions are chronologically arranged, so that any one who wishes 
to study the progressive character of Raphael’s works may do so with 
facility and satisfaction. These descriptions, westhetically regarded, 
are generally accurate, comprehensive, and judicious. This portion, 
it may be remarked, is not abridged from the original volumes. 

We consider the translation a good one, and altogether worthy of 
being favorably received. And the volume, taken as a whole, with 
its twenty full-page illustrations, reproduced by the Woodbury pro- 
cess from the finest engravings, its beautiful typography and attrac- 
tive binding, is justly to be commended to art-lovers as a sumptuous 
and almost perfect specimen of its kind. 





12. — Introduction to Roman Law. In Twelve Academical Lectures. 
By James Haptey, LL.D., late Professor of Greek Literature in 
Yale College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


To many persons who have long been familiar with the name of 
the late Professor Hadley as a great Greek scholar and comparative 
philologer, it will no doubt appear somewhat singular that the largest 
and most elaborate work he has left behind him is a course of lectures 
upon Roman Law. They are an extremely interesting evidence of the 
versatility of his powers and of the wide range of his studies. It 
would seem from the Preface to this volume that there was some- 
thing accidental in the circumstances which led him at the outset 
to pay any special attention to this subject ; but after his interest 
was once awakened, his powerful natural aptitude for such studies, 
and his deep conviction of their interest and value, — “to the student 
of history and the man of liberal culture, as well as to the expectant 
lawyer,” to quote his own words, —- Jed him to‘pursue them long and 
deeply, as these lectures sufficiently indicate. He recognized fully 
and sympathized with the great revival of Roman-law studies which, 
beginning in Germany, under the influence of various causes, in the 
latter part of the last century, and mightily stimulated by the genius 
of Niebuhr and Savigny, and by the discovery of new sources of legal 
and historical knowledge, especially the commentaries of Gaius, has 
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slowly communicated itself to England, and, there co-operating with a 
movement in favor of law reform, in which Bentham, Brougham, and 
Romilly each bore a conspicuous, though apparently independent, 
part, has already produced great changes in legal thought and study, 
and gives promise of still greater changes in the near future. The 
subject of general jurisprudence and the problem which it suggests, 
how best to reduce the various and complex elements of English law 
to an harmonious and scientific form, have become more prominent and 
engrossing ; and in the consideration of these subjects Professor Had- 
ley took a lively interest. Indeed, the bias of his mind towards legal 
studies had become so decided that, during the last years of his life, 
he repeatedly declared that this department was more congenial to 
him than any other, and that, if circumstances were favorable, he 
would gladly devote to it his undivided energy. At the time of his 
death he was prosecuting zealously the study of international law, 
while he was teaching it to the Senior Class of Yale College, and was 
also engaged in preparing a course of lectures upon the fundamental 
principles of jurisprudence. 

This volume, therefore, to which the editor has given the appro- 
priate title of “Introduction to Roman Law,” is but a partial repre- 
sentation of the extent and variety of the author's legal studies. 
The book was prepared as a course of lectures to the Senior Class of 
Yale College, but they had also been read twice at least before the 
students of the Yale Law School, where an acquaintance with the 
elements of Roman law has become a regular requirement. They 
had, besides, been delivered once at Cambridge, in the post-graduate 
course of Harvard University, and had been received there with great 
favor. 

Though in the form of lectures, and having few external marks of 
unity, the book forms a definitely conceived and coherent organic 
whole. In the author's words, it aims to treat of the “history and 
system” of the Roman law, and may thus be regarded as composed 
of two unequal parts. The first four lectures are devoted to the 
former subject, and the remaining eight to the latter. In the his- 
torical portion of the work are treated, in the following order, the 
Corpus Juris, its component parts, the history of its compilation, 
and some of its general characteristics ; the history of the Roman 
law in Western Europe since Justinian ; the Roman law before Justin- 
ian ; and the progress of the law during the republican period. The 
necessity of history for the comprehension of the Roman-law system, 
and of any law system, is vigorously stated, and clearly illustrated in 
the third and fourth lectures, There is, in treating this topic, neces- 
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sarily some anticipation of matter strictly falling under the head of 
system, sufficient at least to make clear the exceedingly formal and 
technical character of the early law, and to show how its deficiencies 
and narrowness were, without recourse to direct legislation, remedied 
by the supplementary mass of law, which became gradually embodied 
in the pretor’s Edict. An interesting account is given of the 
jurisconsults, to whom in the main the amelioration of the law was 
ultimately due, though the preetor’s official recognition of their views 
by the adoption of them in his Edict was in earlier times necessary to 
give them legal authority. “In general the pretor was not an 
elderly lawyer, but a middle-aged politician. In matters of delicacy 
and difficulty he was naturally dependent upon the advice of the 
jurisconsults” (p. 61). Whether it can be asserted that the Edict 
was “not a law nor a body of laws,” but merely a “ body of informa- 
tion” (p. 94), will depend upon the precise significance attached to 
the term law. By the followers of Austin the Edict will be regarded 
as equally entitled with formal statutes to the name of law, and 
distinguishable from them chiefly in the mode of its promulgation. 
The position of the author, however, is the one held by leading Ger- 
man civilians, and coincides with the view of Gaius (Book I. § 6). 

In treating the system of Roman law the author follows in the 
main the arrangement adopted in the Roman institutional books, and 
which is called in Germany, in distinction from other arrangements, 
the Roman system (das rimische Institutionensystem). The only 
cases of departure from this arrangement are in treating obligations 
before inheritance, and inverting the Roman order of testamentary 
and intestate inheritance. The former, as may be inferred from the 
beginning of Lecture XI, is due to the fact, which critics have fre- 
quently pointed out, that a knowledge of obligations is indispensable 
to the clear conception of a universal succession, or a succession to 
that aggregate of rights and duties styled universitas juris, of which 
the inheritance (hereditas) consisted. Testamentary inheritance is 
placed after intestate inheritance, apparently because of its more 
modern origin, and because it was a development out of the former. 
There may have been the additional reason, that in this way the 
author was able to set forth the principles and details of the whole 
complicated subject more clearly. These two lectures illustrate, per- 
haps, better than any of the others, the author's power to present the 
controlling principles of a subject, and to group intelligibly what is 
often but a confusing mass of detail. 

The book will thus be seen to be a complete institutes of Roman 
law, aside from the law of actions. It gives an outline of that por 
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tion of the whole body of private law which, in contradistinction to 
the law of actions, has sometimes been called by English writers sub- 
stantive law, and is styled by German writers “das materielle Recht.” 
It is known that the author designed to add at least two lectures to 
this series, and there can be little doubt that these would have 
treated the subject of Actions, to which the fourth book of Gaius and 
the bulk of the fourth book of Justinian’s Institutes is devoted. 
It is greatly to be regretted that this purpose of the author, which 
by many circumstances we are warranted in assuming, was not car- 
ried out. It would have completed the exposition of the entire 
system of Roman private law, and would have furnished full illustra- 
tion of the processes of the historical development of legal principle 
and procedure, clearly but briefly indicated in Lecture IV., by which 
a long succession of pretors, representing the most advanced legal 
sentiment of their day, liberalized and enlarged the old law through 
the introduction of new actions and the recognition of new defences 
(exceptiones), as in England a similar work was effected chiefly 
through the agency of the chancellor. 

In the execution of the plan upon which, as has been seen, the 
book was framed, the author has rigidly observed the rule he lays 
down at the outset, and which must be borne in mind in criticising 
the entire work, namely, “I shall try to remember that you are hearers 
only, not readers, and that I must not pack the matter too closely ; 
that I must avoid at once a brevity of statement which you would 
find unintelligible, and a multiplicity of details which you would 
find confusing and wearisome” (p. 3). The leading principles of each 
title are set forth in bold relief, in striking and pregnant statements, 
and only such details are admitted as are needed for the clear ex- 
position of the scope and application of principles. A rigorously 
logical and philosophical mind is apparent on every page. The style 
is characterized by peculiar precision and frequent felicity of expres- 
sion, and is often enlivened by colloquial vivacity and even humor. 
There is a considerable body of Latin technical terms, and some very 
useful quotations are drawn from Gaius, illustrating the highly 
formal and technical transactions of the earlier law; but they are 
accompanied by terse and close translations, which recall to the 
reader the remarkable translations in the author’s “ Greek Syntax.” 

In the exposition of the law under its various heads there is no at- 
tempt to exhibit the current law of any particular period. The essen- 
tial nature of each legal institute is set forth, together with the most 
important phases of its development. Wherever Justinian introduced 
any change regarded as material, the fact is stated, but there is mani- 
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festly no disposition to regard as representative Roman law what 
rested mainly upon his legislation, when the system had in many re- 
spects lost its theoretical symmetry and its peculiarly Roman character. 

Much valuable illustration, both of doctrine and of history, is drawn 
from the English law. This is particularly noticeable in the lecture 
on “ The Progress of the Law,” etc., where is pointed out the identity 
of some of the liberalizing processes which operated in both systems. 

A very striking instance of the author’s power to make a new con- 
ception clear is found in his definition and illustration of agnatic re- 
lationship, at the beginning of Lecture VI. 

It may be doubted whether the distinction between cognates and 
agnates was ever pointed out in a way to be more readily and com- 
pletely apprehended by a learner. 

This it may be worth while to quote in full : — 


“ Suppose that some person now living, of the name of Winthrop, de- 
scended through father, grandfather, great-grandfather, etc., from old Gov- 
ernor Winthrop of Massachusetts, who died in 1649, should make out a 
complete genealogical table, including all the descendants of that remote 
ancestor. He would give first all his children, then all his grandchildren, 
the children of his daughters as well as of his sons ; then all his great-grand- 
children, the children of granddaughters as well as of grandsons; and so 
on for each generation, giving the descendants of females equally with those 
of males, The list would naturally include many persons of other names than 
Winthrop ; and all these persons would be cognates of each other. But sup- 
pose, now, that he should make another and more restricted list, containing 
only those whose connection with the common ancestor could be traced 
through males alone. He would first give all his children as before, daugh- 
ters as well as sons. He would give next the children o his sons, but would 
exclude the descendants of his daughters. He would then give the children 
of his sons’ sons, but would exclude all descendants of his sons’ daughters, 
and so on. Such a list would include only persons of the name of Win- 
throp. It would include females who had that as their native name, but 
would not include their descendants, born in other families and with differ- 
ent names. The persons in this second list would have what the Romans 
called an agnate relationship.” 


It is a characteristic and very attractive feature of this book, 
that, though brief and condensed, it has none of the unsatisfactory 
and repulsive nature which usually characterizes a compend. It is a 
fresh, original, and masterly résumé of the author's views of the sub- 
ject, derived from long reflection and the study of the original sources 
and of the best modern civilians, German and French. Among these 
may be mentioned Savigny, Puchta, Keller, and Ortolan. The ac- 
quaintance with the history of English law exhibited in the book was 
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manifestly derived in part from Spence’s History, etc. One cannot 
fully realize the quantity of fact and principle which is compressed 
into this short series of lectures without minutely comparing the 
author's treatment of each topic with the corresponding portions of 
Gaius and Justinian. 

The volume appears, by a favorable coincidence, at a time when the 
interest felt in England in Roman law is beginning to extend to this 
country, where hitherto, so far as we are aware, no systematic trea- 
tise upon the subject has been produced. As an introduction to the 
study, especially as a preparation for the reading of the original Insti- 
tutes, or as a syllabus for a fuller and more minute course of lectures 
upon the subject, it will have great value. It is peculiarly adapted 
for the use of college students, for whom, indeed, it was originally 
prepared, and would make a useful text-book, either as a part of 
their historical training or to supplement their studies in the depart 
ment of Latin, in which, strangely enough, there is usually no atten- 
tion given to what is the most characteristic, and to the modern world 
the most important, product of the Roman mind. We do not inti- 
mate that the Latin scholar must become a Roman lawyer, or that law- 
writers should in any way supplant, in an undergraduate course, the 
great literary classics. We merely maintain that, in view of the large 
number in every college class who are looking forward to the profession 
of the law, much might be done to give a new impulse to their Latin 
study, and to show one of its practica] bearings, by devoting a single 
term’s work — which might be made optional — to obtaining an out- 
line knowledge of Roman law. During this time, a class composed of 
good Latin scholars could, under proper tuition, read intelligently, 
both in respect to language and doctrine, one of the Roman books of 
Institutes, enlarging sensibly their knowledge of linguistic usage and 
of history, and laying an extremely valuable foundation for future 
professional studies. 


13. — Cameos. Selected from the Works of WaLTeR SAvace LANpDorR. 
By E. C. Stepman and T. B. Atpricnu. With an Introduction. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Company. 1874. 


In this volume the editors have brought together many of the best 
of Landor’s charming little poetical pieces, both from those which 
are distributed so generously throughout his prose writings and from 
the collections of his verses. The result is a collection of lyrical 


poems and epigrams —epigrams of course in its classical sense — 
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such as could be made from no writer of this age. Landor, whose 
life saw the rise and growth of Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Tennyson, Browning, and, indeed, we may add, Swinburne, stood 
aloof from all by never being a member of any school, not even to 
the extent of founding one, by the perfection of his verse, which 
differs from the elaboration of Tennyson by its avoidance of a ten- 
dency to affectation, and who is alone in the air of classicality which 
pervades almost every line of his. What classicality is might be a 
good subject of discussion for a debating society, but it is to Landor’s 
compression and elegance that we would give the title here. This 
may be seen in the following quotation : — 


“ My hopes retire ; my wishes as before 
Struggle to find their resting-place in vain : 
The ebbing sea thus beats against the shore ; 

The sea repels it; it returns again.” 


While the collection is made with careful choice, so that nothing is 
included which we could desire omitted, there are two especial favor- 
ites of ours which we think deserve a place in the volume. The first 
is from “ Pericles and Aspasia” : — 

“* Artemidora ! gods invisible, 
While thou art lying faint along thy couch, 
Have tied the sandal to thy veined feet, 
And stand beside thee, ready to convey 
Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 
Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 
Away, and voices like thine own come nigh, 
Soliciting, nor vainly, thy embrace.’ 
Artemidora sighed, and would have pressed 
The hand now pressing hers, but was too weak. 
Fate’s shears were over her dark hair unseen 
While thus Elpenor spake : he looked into 
Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 
To those above them, those now dim with tears 
And watchfulness. Again he spake of joy 
Eternal. At that word, that sad word, joy, 
Faithful and fond her bosom heaved once more, 
Her head fell back : one sob, one loud, deep sob 
Swelled through the darkened chamber : ’t was not hers: 
With her that old boat incorruptible, 
Unwearied, undiverted in its course, 
Had plashed the water up the farther strand.” 


The other is the following : — 


* Proud word you never spoke ; but you will speak 
Four not exempt from pride some future day, 
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Resting on one white hand your warm wet cheek, 
Over my open volume, you will say, 
‘ This man loved me!’ then mse and trip away.” 


14. — The Men of the Third Republic; or, The Present Leaders of 
France. Reprinted from “ The London Daily News.” Philadelphia: 
Porter and Coates. 1873. 


Tus very interesting book is an excellent example of the best sort 
of newspaper writing. It contains a series of sketches, as the title in- 
dicates, of the men whose names are on every one’s lips, but of whom 
there is a very general ignorance in the minds of all such as have not 
watched French politics with great care of late. ‘They all show just 
that familiarity with the men treated which only long life in Paris can 
give, and they are by no means hasty judgments forméd by listening 
to only one side. While they are written with great vivacity, they are 
very full of information pleasantly conveyed. They show independence 
of judgment, and a fondness for the French and their ways which is 
sure to be the result of life in France for those who are not filled with 
a bitter hatred of it all. Besides the politicians, Thiers, Gambetta, 
Rouher, Jules Simon, etc., there is space given to some men of emi- 
nence in other ways ; for instance, we find accounts of Louis Veuillot, 
Sardou, Erckmann-Chatrian, About, and Victor Hugo. Every sketch 
is vivid, the writer feels sure of his ground. As an example of his 
merits, we quote the following from his account of Emile de Girardin: — 


“ France is as well known to him as his own writing-desk, Frenchmen as 
the spots of ink thereon. He believes in the ‘ mission ’ of France, — an en- 
lightened, diverting, and thrashing mission: that is, France should hold up 
the torch of instruction and amusement to other nations, and thrash them oc- 
casionally for their good and herown. Thus she should have thrashed Prussia, 
but did not. Why? Was it a visitation? No, a lesson. Next time she 
will thrash Prussia more completely ; and meanwhile by all means let M. 
Thiers keep his place until somebody else gets intoit. What are M. Girardin’s 
politics? As above said, he broaches an idea a day. On Monday his idea 
is that M. Guizot is the man for France ; on Tuesday his idea is that he was 
mistaken yesterday ; on Wednesday he is ready to give the Republic a fair 
trial ; on Thursday he concludes that the only true government for France is 
the Empire; Friday he withdraws his allegiance from it in a solemn leading 
article ; Saturday finds him agitating with purse open for the plebiscite, and 
being couched on the list of promotions to the Senate, on Sunday, amid the 
blaze of the Commune, he remains valiantly in Paris conducting a new paper, 
La France Fédérale, and advocates the parcelling of his country into fifteen 
states, as the model of those in America, with himself probably as President 
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of the lot. Little consistency between one idea and the other, but in the de- 
duction from each separate idea logic of the most pyrotechnic and bewilder- 
ing kind. He is all enthusiasm, — a man in whose hand new brooms are sure 
to sweep clean to-day, and equally sure to be worthless to-morrow.” 


Although the author has a keen eye for the ridiculous, and is by no 
means averse to bantering, he is by no means cynical in his writing, 
nor does he treat serious questions too lightly. In short, we can com- 
mend this as a very clever, useful, and readable book, which cannot fail 
to be of great service to those who consult it. 


15.— Erasmus: His Life and Character as shown in his Correspond- 
ence and Works. By Roxsert Briacktey Drummonp, B. A. 
With Portrait. 2 vols. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1873. 


Mr. Drummonp certainly was fortunate in choosing an interesting 
subject about which to write, and one, too, of more novelty than per- 
haps might have been expected. When we consider the real nature of 
Erasmus’s talents and the position which they gave him in his lifetime, 
one may wonder at the obscurity, tempered with respect, which has be- 
come his lot; but when it is remembered how little part he bore in the 
great conflict of the Reformation, it is not strange that he has shrunk 
into a certain insignificance in comparison with the men who were more 
active in furthering it. It would be easy for any one of us to blame him 
for his lukewarmness, — one need only read Mr. Drummond’s book to 
see how easy it was in Erasmus’s own time, -— but now we can afford to 
overlook it, in consideration of what he did in behalf of learning and in 
paving the way for the Reformation. 

Above all things, Erasmus was a man of letters. He was enthusias- 
tic about matters of scholarship ; and after struggling in defence of learn- 
ing for the best years of his life, he was naturally averse to any relig- 
ious excitement that threatened to overthrow all he had accomplished ; 
and whatever may have been the result at the present, it is easy to see 
that Erasmus had good ground for his fears at the time. What he 
sighed for was a church that should be favorable to letters. He him- 
self was conscious of many defects in the church of his day, he laughed 
at the ignorance and prejudices of the monks, he even attacked some of 
the dogmas; but he wanted the changes to be made from within, and 
not to be violently introduced from the outside, at the risk of turmoil 
and confusion. The same keen common-sense which enabled him to 
detect those errors forbade his being enthusiastic in support of its op- 
ponents. He was of too critical a nature to be at all fanatical, and a 
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man must be something of a fanatic before he can head a revolution of 
that kind. He was born for peace, he was timid, and his ease at de- 
tecting unsound arguments and seeing the ridiculous side of things 
made him seem even more so than he was. 

A man of this kind, whose wit pointed out the faults of the Roman 
Church, at which he was content to laugh, but which filled the Reformers 
with holy hate, and who was unable to go all lengths with them, was 
naturally hated by both sides, and it required all the tact of such a na- 
ture to enable him to live in even such peace as he enjoyed. Quiet 
his life certainly was not; he wanted everywhere his own way, and 
what with poverty when young, and religious excitement when older, he 
was forever in hot water. But with due allowance for his faults, — and 
biographies need not be read by us as if we were merely members of a 
grand jury thirsting after an indictment, — there is much to like, more 
perhaps than there is to admire, in Erasmus. In more peaceful times 
he would have won a higher name, and we should not judge him too 
harshly if he lacks more heroic qualities ; at any rate, he had the merits 
and the defects of another age. He seems more civilized than his peers, 
and therewith to have acquired a sensitiveness and a selfishness which 
were neither of them of a sort common at the time. 

Mr. Drummond has done his work well. The two volumes are 
readable, not so much so, however, as perhaps they might have been 
made. ‘To be sure, it is but a dreary task warming up the cold ashes 
of theological controversy; but it seems to us as if more might have 
been made out of the personal character of Erasmus. Still we have 
no hesitation in commending the book, with tempered praise, to all who 
care to read the life of one to whom much of the credit of the Ref- 
ormation is due; in our view nowadays he always stands a little out of 
focus, but he is well worth studying. If the book is not worthy of the 
highest praise, it is at least good, and it is a very bad biography which 
is not interesting reading. 





16.— Hay Fever. By Aveustus Horrry. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. 1873. 


Tuis volume, which depicts the sufferings of a fellow-man from one 
of the most unpleasant of the lesser trials of humanity, will amuse many 
who will be able to look at it with sympathizing eyes. In a series of 
sketches, Mr. Hoppin follows the victim of the hay fever from the time 
it begins through his various efforts to find relief on lofty mountain-tops, 
in the bowels of the earth, at the seaside, and at last ina balloon. In 
our opinion these are the best drawings Mr. Hoppin has ever made. His 
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earlier illustrations were better rather as indications of possible improve- 
ment than from any actual merit of their own. His curly-headed 
boys and men and round-eyed women had never any individuality 
of their own; they bore witness of an easy pencil, but of a carelessness 
or indifference on the part of the artist which was very discouraging 
to those who knew anything better. They were merely indications 
of some scene described in the pages, not illustrations nor decorations. 
And when it is remembered what skill and care were brought to the 
illustration of books on the other side of the Atlantic, one could not 
help regretting the inferiority of our own country in this respect. Of 
course there was much to palliate this negligence, — the carelessness of 
engravers, and the indifference of the public, which looked on a picture 
simply as a picture, with very little critical discrimination. But now 
with the numerous processes for publishing better work, one of these 
obstacles is removed; and with this facility better work is supplied to 
educate inexperienced eyes, and the result is, consequently, an improve- 
ment in illustrated works. 

A caricaturist who avoids vulgarity is always welcome, but to suc- 
ceed he must draw well. In England in the pages of “ Punch” we see the 
utmost care devoted to very small objects, but it is the care of facility, 
not of pedantry; and although sometimes they have as incongruous an 
appearance as would a morning paper lying on our breakfast-table 
bound in tree-calf, yet in general they please us by their ease. The 
French caricatures are far simpler ; those of Cham, for instance, seem 
to be drawn in about five minutes, but they are always well drawn not- 
withstanding. They are like jests born of the moment. The German 
caricatures are often beautifully drawn, but with dreary letter-press 
covering more space than the illustration. The earth trembles when 
the German skips. 

In this volume Mr. Hoppin shows more skill in drawing than he has 
ever done before, and the result is an amusing volume. Perhaps the 
best sketch is the fifth, in which the victim of the illness is depicted try- 
ing to scratch the roof of his mouth with the back of his tongue; but 
none are without merit. 
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